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Preface 


Finnish has a number of grammatical properties which are highly interesting 
to current syntactic theory. The unusually rich and intricate case system of 
Finnish is perhaps especially ‘exotic’ and intriguing, but there are other 
phenomena as well with interesting consequences for general linguistic theory, 
for instance the inflected negation and the possessive construction, to mention 
only two. There is a long tradition of studies on Finnish grammar, so the 
basic grammatical properties of the language are in principle well known, and 
some outstanding problems in Finnish syntax have been discussed quite 
extensively over the years. However, these discussions have not had much 
influence on general linguistics internationally — partly because most of it has 
been published in Finnish. We hope that this collection of articles will 
improve this state of affairs to some degree. 

In a sense the present volume is an outgrowth of a workshop on Finnish 
syntax which we organized in connection with the Eleventh Scandinavian 
Conference of Linguistics, in Joensuu, Finland in 1989, although actually only 
two of the papers in the present volume were presented at the Joensuu 
workshop (early versions of Nikanne's and Reime's papers). All the other 
papers are written specially for this volume. Most of the papers submitted 
turned out to concern various aspects of the case system of Finnish, which is 
not surprising given the complexity of the Finnish case system, and the current 
interest in case within syntactic theory. Since the other papers submitted 
almost all turned out to deal with other functional categories (agreement, 
negation, prounouns and anaphors etc.) it was natural to divide the volume in 
two parts, one about case, the other about other functional categories. 

We would like to thank all the authors for their collaboration. We also 
thank Andrew Chesterman for checking the language of the articles, and 
Susanna Shore for checking the language of the introduction. We are grateful to 
the Academy of Finland for a grant which made it possible to have the language 
checked. 


Anders Holmberg 
Urpo Nikanne 


Abbreviations and Symbols 


Morpheme boundary 

The form X in the parentheses is not represented by an overt 
suffix 

The morphological classes X and Y are represented by a single 
suffix or a single Finnish word corresponds to two English words 
(X-Y) in the translation. 

1st person singular 

2nd person plural 

Abessive case 

Accusative case 

Ablative case 

Adessive case 

Agreement suffix 

Allative case 

Auxiliary 

Complementizer; an empty consonant template 
Comitative case 

Conditional mood 

Complementizer phrase (= S') 

Elative case 

Essive case 

Focus clitic 

Genitive case 

Illative case 

Inessive case 

Infinitive marker 

Infinitive marker TA 

Infinitive marker Te 

Infinitive marker mA 

Inflection node 

Instructive case 

Inflection phrase (= S) 

Negation morpheme 


Abbreviations and Symbols ix 


Nominative case 

Noun phrase 

Preposition or postposition 
Partitive case 

Passive 

Plural 

Nominative plural 

Potential mood 

Preposition or postposition phrase 
Past tense 

Participle 

Possessive suffix 

Ist person singular possessive suffix 
2nd person plural possessive suffix 
Question clitic 

Specifier 

Complement 

Translative case 

Verb; an empty vowel template 


Introduction 


Anders Holmberg Urpo Nikanne 
University of Umea University of Helsinki 


Finnish belongs to the Finno-Ugrian branch of the Uralic languages. The 
closest relatives of Finnish are the Baltic-Finnic languages, i.e. Karelian, 
Estonian, Lude, Veps, Vote, and Livonian. There are about five million 
speakers of Finnish in the world, most of whom live in Finland, though there 
are also Finnish communities in other parts of the world, including Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, the United States, Canada, and Australia. 

One good reason for publishing this volume of articles about Finnish 
syntax is that the literature on Finnish syntax which is accessible to the 
international linguistic community is as yet relatively scarce. Another good 
reason is that Finnish has certain properties which are particularly relevant to 
current grammatical theory, where the role of functional categories in syntax 
has recently become one of the major topics of research. Being an agglutinating 
language with very rich morphology, Finnish has a system of functional 
categories which differs in many respects from that of the well-known Indo- 
European languages. Thus the study of Finnish syntax can provide many new, 
interesting facts, hypotheses and problems pertaining to the theory of 
functional categories in grammar. 

The volume is not intended to be homogeneous from a theoretical point of 
view, but rather can be said to present an overview of the different approaches 
that are currently used in research on Finnish theoretical syntax. 

Section 1 of this introduction discusses some basic syntactic and 
morphological properties of Finnish and in section 2, there will be a summary 
and some discussion of the contents of the articles. 


1. SOME PROPERTIES OF FINNISH 
1.1. On the Morphological Structure of Finnish 


The following is condensed overview of Finnish grammar, with special 
attention given to inflectional morphology. This overview serves several 
purposes: First, it will give the reader a general idea of the form of Finnish. 
Second, it may be help readers with no previous knowledge of Finnish to 
decipher morphologically complex example sentences throughout the volume. 
Third, in recent years the role of inflectional morphology in the syntax of 
various languages has become a major topic of research (following works such 
as Baker (1988) and Pollock (1989), among others). We hope that the 
following survey of some of the most salient properties of Finnish inflectional 
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morphology can be useful in comparative syntactic research on the properties of 
inflectional morphology and its role in syntax. Readers who are looking for a 
more detailed introduction to Finnish grammar, especially morphology 
(including morphophonology), should consult, for instance, Karlsson (1983). 
The following is a list of the most important inflectional suffixes in 
Finnish (capital letters indicate morpho-phonological alternation, V stands for 
an empty V(owel)-template and C stands for an empty C(onsonant)-template): 


A. Nominal suffixes: 
- Case endings (given in section 1.2.) 
- plural marker i, ¢ (in PL-NOM, note: tp_-Nom --> @ /__POSS.SUFF.) 
- Possessive suffixes ni (1SG), si (2SG), nsA/Vn (3SG, 3PL), mme (1PL), 
nne (2PL) 
- Comparative and superlative suffixes: 
comparative mPA 
superlative imPA 


The following examples are some forms of the noun talo ‘house’ and the 
adjective huono ‘bad’: 


COMPAR- PLURAL CASE  POSS.SUFF 


ATIVE (ESSIVE) (1SG) 
talo = 'a/the house' 
talo t = ‘houses’ 
talo i na = 'as houses’ 
talo i na ni = 'as my houses’ 
talo na ni = ‘as my house’ 
talo ni = 'my house(s)' 
huono = ‘bad’ 
huono t = ‘bad (PL)’ 
huono i na = 'as bad (PL)’ 
huono mma t = ‘worse (PL) 
huono mpi = 'worse’ 
huono mpa na = 'as worse’ 
huono mp i na = 'as worse (PL)' 
huono mpa ni = ‘worse (PL/SG) than me’ 
huono mpa na ni ='as worse than me' 
huono mp i na ni = ‘as worse (PL) than me’ 


B. Verb suffixes: 
- Passive marker TTA 
- Past tense marker i 
- Mood markers: 
potential Ne 
conditional isi 
imperative C (2SG), kKOOn (3SG, PASS.), kAAmme (1PL), KAA 
(2PL), kOOt (3PL) [The endings include the Agr-element. 1PL form is 
archaic, and PASS is used instead.] 
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- Agreement endings: 
n (1SG), t (2SG), V (3SG), mme (IPL), tte (2PL), vAt (3PL), Vn (PASS) 
- infinitive suffixes TA, mA, Te, [only Te-infinitives have passive forms] 
- participle suffixes: 
present participle vA 
past participle NUt 
(Both participles have both active and passive forms.] 


Consider first the inflection of a finite verb. A more detailed discussion is in 
Holmberg and al. in this volume. The affirmative present and simple past 
tense forms work as follows: 


PASS TNS/MOOD AGR 


nouse n ='T get up’ 

nous i n = 'T got up’ 

nous ta an = '(some) people get up’ 

nous t i in = ‘some people got up’ 

nous isi n = 'T would get up’ 

nous ta isi in = ‘some people would get up’ 
nous ta ne en = ='some people probably get up’ 
nous se n = 'I probably get up' 


The imperative, however, is different because the agreement suffix cannot be 
separated from the mood suffix: 


PASS IMP+AGR 


nouse Cc = ‘get up!’ 

nous koon = 'let it/he/she get up!' 
nous kaamme = ‘let's get up!’ 

nous kaa = 'you (PL.) get up!’ 

nous koot = ‘let they get up!’ 

nous ta koon = 'let's get up (in general)’ 


In the perfect and pluperfect of the active, the auxiliary ole ‘be’ carries the tense, 
mood, and the agreement suffixes, and the lexical verb is in the past participle. 
In the passive the lexical verb takes the passive marker while the auxiliary is in 
the neutral 3rd person singular form. 
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AUX TNS/MOOD AGR VERB PASS 


(PST/COND) 


n nous 
n nous 
t nous 
mme nous 
tte nous 
vat nous 

nous 
n nous 
n nous 

nous 


t 
t 


sut PERF, 3SG 

sut PERF, ISG 

sut PERF, 2SG 

seet PERF, 1PL 

seet PERF, 2PL 

seet PERF, 3PL 

sut PLUPERF, 3SG 

sut PLUPERF, COND, 1SG 
u PERFECT, PASS 

u PLUPERFECT, PASS 


The negation word e in Finnish is traditionally called a "negation verb." The 
negation word indeed carries the agrement suffix but not the other suffixes of a 
finite verb. It should be noted that in negated verbs in Finnish the past tense is 
expressed using the perfect participle form (ending NU?) of the verb under 
negation. The verb can, however, carry a mood suffix. 


NEG AGR VERB PASS MOOD PTC 


ei nouseC 
e mme nouseC 
e tte  nouseC 
e€ n nous 
ei nous 
e mme nous 
e tte nous 
ei nous 
ei nous 
e n nous 
e mme nous 
e tte nous 
el nous 


ta 


t 


(COND) 


isi 


sut 
sut 
seet 
seet 
u 


PRES, 3SG 

PRES, 1PL 

PRES, 2PL 

PRES, COND, ISG 
PRES, COND, 3SG 
PRES, COND, 1PL 
PRES, COND,2PL 
PRES, PASS 

PST, 3SG 

PST, 1SG 

PST, IPL 

PST, 2PL 

PST, PASS 


The pluperfect is formed by using the perfect participle form ol+lut / ol+leet 


(be+PRF-PTC) of the auxiliary. 
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NEG AGR 
ei 

e n 

e mme 
e tte 

ei 

ei 

e mme 
ei 

ei 

e n 

e mme 
e tte 

ei vat 
ei 


AUX 


ole 
ole 
ole 
ole 
ole 
ol 
ol 
ol 
ol 
ol 
ol 
ol 
ol 
ol 


TNS/MOOD VERB PASS PTC 


(PST/COND) 


isi 
isi 
isi 
lut 
lut 
leet 
leet 
leet 
lut 


nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 
nous 


t 


sut PERF, 3SG 

sut PERF, 1SG 

seet PERF, 1PL 

seet PERF, 2PL 

u_‘ PERF, PASS 

sut PERF, COND, 3SG 
seet PERF, COND, 1PL 
u__— PERF, COND, PASS 
sut PLUPERF, 3SG 
sut PLUPERF, 1SG 
seet PLUPERF, 1PL 
seet PLUPERF, 2PL 
seet PLUPERF, 3PL 
u_PLUPERF, PASS 


Again, the imperative is exceptional: the negation word is d/d, to which the 
imperative mood+tagreement suffix is attached. However, there is another 
imperative marker kO attached to the verb in simple tenses and to the auxiliary 
in the compound tenses. 


NEG IMP+AGR VERB PASS IMP 

ala nouseC 2SG 

dl kéén nous ko 3SG 

al kiimme nous ko 1PL 

al kaa nous ko 2PL 

al k6odt nous ko 3PL 

al k66n nous ta ko PASS 

NEG IMP+AGR AUX IMP VERB PASS PTC 

ala oleC nous sut PERF, 2SG 
al k6dn ol ko nous sut PERF, 3SG 
al kaé4mme ol ko nous seet PERF, 1PL 
al kaa ol ko nous seet PERF, 2PL 
al k6dt ol ko nous seet PERF, 3PL 
al k66n ol ko nous t u__— PERF, PASS 


Infinitives do not have negated forms, nor do they have tenses. They can, 
however, be case-marked with a semantic case. 
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PASS INF CASE POSS.SUFF 
(INESS- (1SG) 
IVE) 
nous ta = ‘to get up’ 
nous te ssa = 'while getting up' 
nous te ssa ni = 'while my getting up’ 
nous ta e ssa = 'while getting up (gener)' 
nouse massa = (smth/smone is) ‘getting up’ 


The participles do not tolerate negation but, on the other hand, they do have 
two tenses. In Finnish — as in languages in general — participles are 
adjective-like verb forms. Thus they can take comparative and superlative 
suffixes. 


PASS PTC COMPAR- PL CASE POSS.SUFF 


ATIVE (PARTIT- (1SG) 
IVE) 
nouse va 
nouse va a 
nouse va mpi 
nouse va mma t 
nouse va mpa ni 
nouse va mpa a 
nouse va mp i a 
nous ta va 
nous ta va mpi 
nous ta va mma t 
nous ta va mp i a 
nous sut 
nous sut ta 
nous see t 
nous se i ta 
nous se i ta ni 
nous t u 
nous t u j a 


In addition to the inflectional suffixes, there is a vast number of derivative 
suffixes: some of them modify the meaning of the root, e.g. the reflexive, 
causative, frequentative, momentative, and diminutive, others change the 
syntactic category of the root. The role of verbal-sentential inflection 
morphology in the syntax of Finnish is discussed in the paper by Holmberg 
and al. in this volume. 


1.2. Cases 
There are fifteen or so cases in Finnish — the number depends on the scholar's 


attitude towards the prolative and some other marginal cases. The following 
list, however, is rather widely accepted: 
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— Grammatical cases: 
NOMinative _@, t (in PL) 
GENitive n, Ten (in PL) 
PARtitive TA 


AC Cusative n, t (in PL and in personal pronouns) 


— General locative cases: 


TRAnslative kse change of state 
ESSive nA ‘as’ 
— Internal locative cases: 
INEssive SSA ‘in’ 
ELAtive StA ‘from (in)' 
ILLative hVn, sVVn (in some PL forms) ‘(in)to’ 
— External locative cases: 
ADEssive lIA ‘at / on' or Instrument 
ABLative Ita ‘from (on) 
ALLative lle ‘(on)to’ 
— Marginal cases: 
ABEssive ttA ‘without’ 
COMitative ne ‘together with’ [always in PL; oblig. 
POSS.SUFF.] 
INStructive n Instrument _ [usually in PL] 
PROLative tse ‘via’ [always in PL] 


The instructive and the prolative normally require the word to be in the plural 
form, even when the meaning is singular. The locative cases and the marginal 
cases are usually referred to as semantic cases because, like prepositions in 
English, for example, they are associated with specific meanings. Of course, 
the meanings given in the table above are nothing more than approximations, 
and the use of semantic cases in Finnish is as difficult to describe and 
understand as the use of prepositions in English. 
The following is an example of case inflection: 


talo (NOM) ‘house’ 
taloa (PAR) 
talon (GEN) 


taloftalon (ACC) 

talona (ESS) ‘as a/the house’ 

taloksi (TRA) (change) ‘into a house’ [Note: e --> i /_ #] 
talossa (INE) ‘in a/the house’ 

talosta (ELA) ‘from in a/the house’ 

taloon (ILL) ‘into a/the house’ 

talolla (ADE) ‘at a/the house' 

talolta (ABL) ‘from a/the house' 
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talolle (ALL) 'to a/the house’ 

talotta (ABE) ‘without a/the house’ 

taloin (INS) ‘with a/the house/houses' 

taloinemme (COM) ‘together with our house(s)' [mme is Px1PL] 
taloitse (PROL) ‘via a/the house/houses' 


Not only do nouns and adjectives have case forms in Finnish, but adpositions 
and infinitive verbs can also appear in a semantic case form. For instance: 


sisd+lla (in+ADE) / siséd+ssa(in+INE) ‘in' 
sisd+lt A(int+ABL) / sisé+sté (int+ELA) ‘from in’ 
sisd+lle (in+ALL) / siséd+dGn (in+ILL) ‘into’ 


juokse+ma+ssa (runt+INF+INE) e.g. ‘he is running’ 

juokse+ma+sta (run+INF+ELA) e.g. ‘he stopped running’ 

juokse+mat+an (run+INF+ILL) e.g. ‘he started running’ 

juokse+matila (run+INF+ADE) e.g. ‘he can make it by running’ or ‘he came 
(by) running’ 

juokse+ma+tta (run+INF+ABE) e.g. ‘he cannot make it without running' 

juost+te+ssa (run+INF+INE) ‘while running’ 

juost+te+n (run+INF+INS) e.g. ‘he can make it by runnig’ or ‘he came 


running’ 
Various aspects of the grammatical case system are discussed in several papers 
in this volume, namely Maling's, Laitinen & Vilkuna's, Reime's, Toivainen's 
and Vainikka's papers. Syntactic properties of the locative cases are discussed in 
Nikanne's paper. 
1.3. Subject-Verb Agreement Suffixes 


The agreement elements in Finnish are the following: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
1 PERSON n mme 
2 PERSON t tte 
3 PERSON V vAt 


E.g. the verb sano ‘say’: 


(1) mind sano+n Tsay’ 
sind sanot+t ‘you say’ 
hdn sano+o ‘he/she says’ 
me sano+mme "we Say’ 
te sano+tte ‘you (PL) say’ 


he sano+vat ‘they say’ 
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Finnish is a partial pro-drop language. One can drop the overt subject in the 
ist and 2nd person but not in 3rd. 

In many colloquial forms of Finnish, the agreement system is a little 
different. For instance in the Helsinki dialect, the 3rd person plural suffix is 
the same as in the 3rd person singular and the passive form is used instead of 
the first person plural (see Reime (this volume)). As Vainikka (1989) has 
noted, colloquial Finnish — at least in Helsinki — is not pro-drop in the sense 
described above. 


1.4. Possessive Suffixes (Px's) 


Finnish has suffixes traditionally called possessive suffixes. The categorial 
status of these suffixes is controversial: are they inflectional agreement 
elements, clitics, or arguments? See Trosterud (this volume) for discussion. 
The possessive suffixes are as follows: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
1 PERSON) ni mme 
2 PERSON _ si nne 
3 PERSON’) ansA/Vn nsAl Vn 


For instance talo ‘house’: 


(2) minun talot+ni ‘my house’ 
sinun talo+si ‘your house’ 
hdnen talot+nsa ‘her/his house’ 
meiddn talo+mme ‘our house’ 
teiddn talo+nne ‘your (PL) house’ 
heiddn talo+nsa ‘their house’ 


In standard Finnish, a possessive suffix is necessarily attached to the head of an 
NP when it has a personal pronoun as a specifier. Standard Finnish has similar 
pro drop in NPs as in finite sentences: one can drop an overt personal pronoun 
from the specifier position in the 1st and 2nd but not in the 3rd person. 
However, the colloquial forms of Finnish differ from standard Finnish with 
respect to the use of possessive suffixes. In Helsinki dialect, for instance, the’ 
possessive suffixes are seldom used in NPs but they are used in participle 
constructions. 


1.5. Different Kinds of Agreement 

Finnish has the following kinds of agreement: 
(i) Subject-verb agreement 

(ii) Possessive agreement 


(iii) Case and number agreement in NP 
(iv) Number agreement in nominal predicate clauses 
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Cases (i) and (ii) have already been discussed. An example of (iii) is given in 
(3): [AP, NP] and [DET, NP] and, in most cases, [QP, NP] must agree in case 
and number with the head noun. 


(3) (nominative) iso talo ‘big house’ 
(inessive) isot+ssa talotssa : (partitive) isota talota: 
(plural nominative) iso+t talo+t : (plural inessive) isoti+ssa taloti+ssa : 
(plural partitive) isotj+a talot+j+a 


An example of (iv) is given in (4): A predicative adjective or noun agrees in 
number with the subject of the clause. 


(4) a. talo on kummallinen 

house(NOM) be(3SG) strange(7NOM) 
‘the house is strange’ 

b. talo+t o+vat kummallisti+a /*kummallinen 
house+PL-NOM be+3PL strange+PL+PAR 
‘the houses are strange’ 

C. mies on poliisi 
man(NOM) be(3SG) police(NOM) 
‘the man is a policeman’ 

d. miehe+t 0+vat poliise+j+a/* poliisi 
man+PL-NOM be+3PL police+PL+PAR 
‘the men are policemen’ 


1.6. No Article 


There is no article included in a Finnish NP. The definiteness/indefiniteness 
distinction is expressed by means of word order or by using demonstrative 
pronouns. An example of the former is in (5): 


(5) a. Poydalla on kirja 
book+ADE be(3SG) book 
‘There is a book on the table’ 
b. Kirja on poydalla 
book be(3SG) table+ADE 
‘The book is on the table’ 


(For more details, see Vilkuna 1989). Most often, however, an NP is 
interpreted as (in)definite on the basis of discourse context. 


1.7. Relatively Free Word Order 


Finnish is often referred to as a free word order language, and Finnish does 
indeed have considerable freedom of word order compared with, say, English or 
the neighboring Scandinavian languages. Thus, for instance, all permutations 
of S, V, and O are in principle permitted under appropriate conditions in terms 
of information structure. This is exemplified in (6). The characterizations of 
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the information-structural conditions are only rough approximations. See 
Vilkuna (1989) for a theory of Finnish word order and information structure. 


(6) a. SVO: Pekka osti kirjan. (Unmarked.) 
Pekka buy+PST(3SG) book+ACC 


b. SOV: Pekka kirjan osti. (Focus on the subject.) 

Cc. OSV: Kirjan Pekka osti. (Focus on the object.) 

d. OVS: Kirjan osti Pekka. (Focus on the subject and the 
object.) 

d. VSO: Ostiko/Ostihan/Ostikohan Pekka kirjan (Focus on V) 
buy+Q-CL/FOC-CL/Q-CL+FOC-CL 

e. VOS: Ostiko/Ostihan/Ostikohan kirjan Pekka (Focus on V, 
object known.) 


Sentence (66d) is not natural and (6e) is not grammatical without a question or 
a focus clitic. 

Certain aspects of Finnish "free word order" are discussed in Holmberg and 
al, (this volume). 


2. THE PAPERS 


We shall now give a short summary of each paper in this volume, with 
comments and a comparison of some of the ideas presented in them. 


2.1. Nominative and accusative: Maling, Reime, and Toivainen 


Probably the most controversial issue in Finnish case theory, if not in Finnish 
grammar as a whole, is the proper characterization of the variation in the form 
of the "accusative" object. This is reflected in the papers in this volume: three 
papers specifically address this topic, namely, Maling’s, Reime's and 
Toivainen's papers. The variation can be exemplified by (7): 


(7) a. Jussi osti kirjan/*kirja. 
Jussi bought book+n/book+@ 
b. — Ostettiin kirja/*kirjan. 
bought-PASS book+@/book+n 
"A book was bought." 
Cc. Jussin taytyy ostaa kirja/*kirjan. 
Jussi+GEN must buy book+@/book+n 


When the sentence is "personal" in the sense of showing subject-verb 
agreement the object takes the -n form, usually called accusative.! Otherwise it 


1 This pertains to the singular. In the plural there is only one non-partitive object form, 
marked by a suffix -t. The -n form is phonologically identical to the genitive. According to 
one school of thought in Finnish linguistics (represented in this volume by Vainikka's paper) 
the object -n form is the genitive. 
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gets the unmarked form = nominative. (This generalization is put forth and 
discussed in Timberlake (1975).) There is a classic controversy regarding the 
classification of the unmarked object form: is it nominative or is it a kind of 
accusative? The classic argument in favour of the second hypothesis is that 
pronominal objects bear a morphologically distinct non-nominative form in all 
object positions: Compare (7) and (8): 


(8) a. Jussi naki sinut/*sina 
Jussi saw you+t/you+@ 
b. Sinut/*sina ndhtiin. 
you+t/you+@ saw+PASS 
"You were seen." 
Cc. Jussin taytyy nahda sinut/*sina. 
JussitGEN must see you+tt/you+@ 


If the unmarked object form in (1b,c) is ACC, then we can generalize over all 
object arguments: An object which does not take PAR(titive) or a lexically 
assigned semantic case takes ACC. It should be noted that the standard analysis 
of the pronominal object form as ACC may be called into question: in fact , 
Toivainen argues in his paper that it is a form of NOM. 

In her paper ‘Of nominative and accusative: the hierarchical assignment of 
grammatical case in Finnish’' Joan Maling takes the position that the unmarked 
object form in (1b,c) is NOM. She notes that pronouns and lexical NPs are 
subject to different case-marking systems in many languages, and makes it 
clear that her theory specifically concerns the case-marking system for lexical 
NPs in Finnish. Applying the "Case in Tiers" theory of Yip & al. (1987) to 
Finnish, Maling shows that the distribution of NOM and ACC in Finnish is 
neatly accounted for by the following principle: 


(9) Assign NOM to the highest available GF. All other GFs get ACC. 


A GF (grammatical function, i.e. subject, object, etc.) is “available” if it is 
not assigned case by any other means, e.g. semantically. The above principle 
presupposes a hierarchy of GFs: SUBJ > OBJ > ADV. Thus, in (7a) the 
subject gets NOM and the object ACC. In (1b) the object, being the only GF, 
gets NOM. In (ic), finally, the subject is assigned its GEN case "by other 
means" and is therefore not available, hence the object gets NOM. 

One interesting property of Finnish is that not only arguments, but 
adverbials as well can carry grammatical cases. Maling shows that the 
principle (9) accounts also for the distribution of NOM and ACC among 
adverbials. One of her conclusions is that case-marking facts require further 
articulation of the GF hierarchy into several adverbial functions. 

Hannu Reime, in his paper ‘Accusative marking in Finnish’ takes the 
position that the unmarked object form is a realization of ACC. He proposes 
an explanation of "Timberlake's generalization" in terms of a theory of 
syntactic features and verb movement. The basic idea is that the unmarked form 
("abstract accusative") is used when the object is governed by a "pure verbal 
form". Correspondingly, the morphologically marked -n form is used when the 
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object is not governed by a pure verbal form. One such case is the participle, a 
"semi-adjectival" verb form: 


(10) Jussin ostettua kirjan/*kirja me palasimme kotiin. 
Jussi+GEN bought+PTC book+n/book+@ we returned home 
"Jussi having bought the book, we returned home." 


Another case would be that of verbs with agreement. The idea is that in Finnish 
the nominal feature of the agreement marks the verb as "nonverbal", calling for 
the -n form, Cf. the fact that objects of nouns and adjectives require “overt case" 
in the form of a preposition in for instance English: destruction of the city, 
proud of John, etc. According to Reime, the contrast between the marked and 
the unmarked accusative in Finnish would be a reflex of the same principle 
which requires insertion of the preposition in these constructions. 

Jorma Toivainen's paper 'The nature of the accusative in Finnish’ presents a 
positional theory of the distribution of cases in Finnish clauses, which has 
certain affinities to Maling's theory, except that in Toivainen’s version there is 
a mapping between cases, GFs, and positions in a sentence template: each 
sentential head (= finite verb or participle) has a case pattern in which there are 
three case positions for its NP arguments, a subject position and two object 
positions. For each position there is a set of cases which can be assigned in 
that position. Toivainen's theory is also intended to account, at least in part, for 
the distribution of the partitive (PAR) and some uses of the genitive (GEN). 
GEN is discussed in more detail in two other papers in the volume, namely 
Vainikka's and Laitinen & Vilkuna’s papers. 


2.2. Genitive: Vainikka and Laitinen & Vilkuna 


In her paper ‘The three structural cases in Finnish’ Anne Vainikka argues that 

Finnish makes extensive use of structural default case”, that is case assigned 
by default to certain configurationally defined positions (unlike Toivainen's 
theory, where the positions are theoretically primitive). She propuses the 
following: 


(11) a. GEN is the default case for the Spec-of-XP position (X° lexical ); 
b. PAR is the default case for an obligatory complement of X°; 
c. ELA(tive) is the default case for a non-obligatory complement of 
X° (= an adjunct). 


The GEN rule accounts for the occurrence of GEN in Spec(NP), Spec(PP), 
Spec(AP) and Spec(VP), examples of which are given in (12): 


(12) — Jussin kirja; Jussin kanssa; valtavan kylma 
JussitGEN book  Jussi+GEN with enormous+GEN cold 
"Jussi's book” "with Jussi" “enormously cold" 
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Kaskin ([Jussin mennd}. 
told+1sg Jussi+GEN leave 
"T told Jussi to leave." 


Vainikka does not mention necessive constructions such as (7c). We may infer, 
however, that they would be derived by raising of an argument from Spec(VP), 
marked GEN by default, to the subject position of the necessive verb (that is to 
say, necessive verbs would be raising verbs; this is the analysis espoused by 
Laitinen and Vilkuna as well). 

Vainikka assumes that the form traditionally called NOM is a caseless 
form. This hypothesis forms part of a rather bold theory of object and subject 
case-marking, which, however, is only discussed cursorily in the paper in this 
volume (see also the discussion in Maling's paper). An alternative, if one is 
unwilling to accept this part of Vainikka's theory, is to assume that NOM is 
assigned by AGR (the subject-verb agreement element), as is assumed for many 
other languages in standard GB theory. If so, GEN could be the default case of 
Spec(IP) as well, applying when there is no AGR, as in necessive 
constructions, necessive verbs of the tdytyd type being incompatible with 
agreement. 

Laitinen and Vilkuna discuss a particular complication pertaining to the 
necessive construction, namely, alternation between GEN and NOM in the 
subject, common in certain dialects of Finnish (in standard Finnish GEN is the 
only accepted form). 


(13) a. Lehmien _ taytyy mennd kotiin. 


cows+GEN must go home 
b. Lehmat taytyy mennéa kotiin. 
cows+NOM must go home 


Laitinen and Vilkuna discuss the properties of the necessive NOM construction, 
trying to determine the conditions on its occurrence, which does not turn out to 
be a simple matter. Transitivity appears to be one of the factors involved: 
necessive constructions with NOM are typically headed by an unaccusative 
verb. Other important conditions concern the grammatical properties of the 
NOM subject: it must be a 3rd person singular or plural, and preferably non- 
human NP. Pronouns are excluded (except the 3rd person non-human se/ne). 
Agreement is involved as well: in all the dialects where the construction occurs 
the 3pl has a form identical with 3sg, which is to say that the verb always has 
the neutral 3sg form in this construction, just as in the GEN construction.” 


2.3. Partitive: Vainikka 
The extensive use of the partitive case (PAR) is another characteristic of the 


Finnish case system. PAR is used with objects affected only partially, objects 


2 Given Reime’s theory, the case of the subject in the non-GEN necessive construction may in 
fact be ACC: this is consistent with the observation that the construction never shows (overt) 
agreement with the subject. 
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of unfinished actions, objects of failed actions, and objects in the scope of 
negation, just to mention some typical contexts which require PAR. 
Furthermore there are many idiosyncratic, lexically determined uses. As 
mentioned, some uses of PAR are discussed in Toivainen's paper, and a 
hypothesis concerning PAR forms one of the cornerstones in Anne Vainikka's 
paper: according to her PAR is the default object case in Finnish (see 5b, 
above), while ACC is assigned to an object NP in the scope of an abstract 
feature [+COMPLETED] associated with VP (perhaps a feature of INFL).3 This 
contrasts sharply with the standard assumption according to which ACC is the 
unmarked object case, while the use of PAR is regulated by a complex set of 
rules and lexical stipulations. There is little doubt that Vainikka’s theory is 
simpler in the sense of demanding fewer rules and exceptions.* One of 
Vainikka’s arguments is that while PAR occurs with objects of verbs, 
prepositions, adjectives, numerals, and certain quantifiers, ACC is restricted to 
objects of verbs.5 


2.4. Semantic cases: Nikanne 


The bulk of the 16 or so Finnish cases are adverbial, ’semantic” cases, 
corresponding to prepositions in English and other more “analytic” languages 
(see above section 1.2). Nikanne discusses the proper analysis of NPs marked 
with such cases. Their syntactic distribution corresponds, by and large, to the 
distribution of PPs in English, for instance,° and they behave like PPs with 
respect to various syntactic tests. Yet, as Nikanne shows, the cases are regular 
case-affixes, not incorporated adpositions. This shows in that the case is marked 
not only on the head noun but on adjectival and numeral specifiers of the noun 
as well (see above section 1.5). Nikanne proposes an analysis where the case is 
assigned by an abstract preposition, the structure of ’NP” marked with one of 
these cases being (roughly) as shown in (14): 


(14) [pp [p INE] [xp talotssa]] 
‘in a/the house’ 


3 Cf. the feature [+resultative] in Groundstroem (1988). 

4 One of the editors, who has been taught Finnish as a second language at school, recalls 
spending a good part of a year of being taught Finnish grammar going through all the various 
uses of PAR, including leaming by heart a long list of lexical exceptions. He has no doubt 
that Vainikka’s theory offers pedagogical advantages over the traditional theory. 

Nikanne (1990) notes that the hypothesis that PAR is a default object case appears 
somehow counter-intuitive. He suggests the reason is that we are cognitively wired to regard 
completed actions as the unmarked case. The expression of such actions typically involve 
ACC objects in Finnish. Thus the intuition that there is something marked about PAR would 
not be because PAR case as such is marked, but because the actions which VPs with PAR 
objects denote often have a marked character. 

5 Another interesting fact consistent with Vainikka's hypothesis is that the expletive subject 
pronoun which is common in colloquial Finnish in certain impersonal constructions is the 
PAR form of the 3sg non-human pronoun: sitd. 

6 And, for that matter, to PPs in Finnish: in addition to having adposition-like cases, Finnish 
has pre- as well as postpositions. Cf. Vainikka’s paper. 
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2.5. Comparing the theories of grammatical case 


There is some interesting tension between the various theories of grammatical 
case in Finnish presented in this volume. According to Maling, NOM and 
ACC have the character of default cases, being assigned to any ”available” 
argument, i.e. any argument which is not already assigned case by some case- 
assigning lexical head or other case-assigning category. This presupposes that 
the GEN subject in for instance the necessive construction (7c) is assigned its 
case by a case-assigning category, presumably the necessive verb. 

According to Vainikka, ACC belong to the cases which are assigned by a 
case-assigning category, namely the feature COMPLETED. As mentioned 
earlier she regards NOM as a caseless form. If , instead, we adopt the alternative 
suggested above according to which NOM is assigned by AGR, NOM also 
belongs to the cases assigned by a case-assigning category. The default 
grammatical cases, according to Vainikka, are GEN and PAR. One advantage 
of this approach is that it explains the generalization that subject-verb 
agreement is always with a NOM argument, which in Maling’s theory must 
simply be stipulated. On the other hand this theory does not account for the 
occurrence of a NOM-like form in object position, or more generally, for the 
variation in the form of non-partitive objects.’ It is interesting to consider 
combining Vainikka's and Reime’s theory: according to Reime the variation in 
question is not between NOM and ACC, but between two forms of ACC. Thus 
NOM could be strictly reserved for the subject position of finite clauses, a 
position governed by AGR. 

At this point, it is worthwhile to reconsider Laitinen & Vilkuna’s necessive 
construction with NOM instead of GEN on the subject, repeated here: 


(13) a. Lehmien taytyy menné kotiin. 
cows+GEN must go home 
b. Lehmiat taytyy menna kotiin. 
cows+NOM must go home 


There are several possible accounts of this variation within the space provided 
by the case theories in this volume, none of them entirely satisfactory. For 
instance, we could postulate that the necessive verb tdytyy assigns GEN 
optionally to the subject, in the relevant dialects. When it does not assign 
GEN, the subject is assigned NOM, according to Maling’s principle (9). 
Furthermore, since the necessive verb is incompatible with AGR (i.e. cannot 
show overt agreement), the NOM subject must have a neutral, personless 
form (= 3sg.). All of this would be in keeping with Maling’s theory. On the 
other hand this does not help to explain why the non-GEN necessive 
construction only occurs with intransitive, and more specifically unaccusative 
verbs. It is as if the case of the subject were assigned downstairs, in object 
position, and brought along under movement to the surface subject position. 


7 As mentioned, Vainikka does present the outline of a theory intended to account for the 
variation in the form of non-partitive objects; Maling presents a critique of this theory in her 
contribution. 
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This is more clearly the case in the necessive construction (15), an instance of 
the so-called “missing person construction", where the Agent is not overtly 
expressed, but understood as an unspecified person (see Laitinen & Vilkuna for 
discussion). 


(15) Lehmat taytyy vieda kotiin. 
cows-NOM must bring home 
”The cows must be brought home” 


In this construction the surface subject is clearly the thematic object of the 
embedded verb, the thematic subject being implicit, possibly syntactically 
represented as small pro (cf. Holmberg & al. (this volume), section 1.6). The 
NOM case would seem to be assigned to the thematic object while in object 
position, and brought along under movement to the surface subject position 
(GEN is not possible in this construction). This might be the case with (13b) 
as well. 

Another possible account of the facts in (13a,b), which would be in line 
with Vainikka’s case theory, is that the necessive verb does not assign GEN 
to its subject position, but instead that position would be open with respect to 
case. Thus it may accommodate a case assigned downstairs, as in the case of 
(14) and arguably in (13b). When the argument raised to the subject position 
does not bring along a case, it gets GEN by default, according to Vainikka’s 
tule. On the other hand this theory does not predict that the case of the 
(derived) non-GEN subject should be NOM, in particular since one of the 
conditions on the construction is that there should not be any (overt) 
agreement between the subject and the necessive verb. Note, however, a 
possibility allowed by Reime's theory: the case of the subject in (13b) and 
(14b) is not NOM but the unmarked ACC, which is incompatible with 
agreement. The "pronoun test" indicates that the case of the surface subject in 
(14) is indeed ACC (but note again the objections of Toivainen and Maling to 
the standard pronoun test ): 


(15) Sinut /*sina taytyy vieda kotiin. 
you+ACC/you+NOM must bring home 
”You must be brought home.” 


The test cannot be applied to the construction (13b), since, as mentioned above, 
it does not tolerate any pronominal subject (except the 3rd person non-human 
se (sg) and ne (pl)).8 Hence there is no direct evidence to help us determine 
whether the subject in (13b) carries NOM or ACC. 

None of the theories discussed offers any obvious explanation of the (very 
strong) prohibition against a human pronominal non-GEN subject, NOM as 
well as ACC, in constructions like (13b): Compare (15) and (16): 


8 These are the only personal pronouns which do not have the pronominal ACC -t form, but 
instead pattern with lexical NP in showing variation between an -n form and an unmarked form 
in object position. This correlation of form and distribution in the necessive construction 
holding for lexical NP and the pronouns se/ne can hardly be a coincidence. 
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(16) *Sind/*sinut/sinun taytyy menna kotiin. 
you+NOM/you+ACC/you+GEN must go home 


Laitinen & Vilkuna discuss this issue in great detail, and suggest that that a 
“semantic dimension that could be called personhood" is crucial. Still, as far as 
we can see, the sharp contrast between (15) and (16) remains to be explained. 


2.6. Other categories: Helasvuo, Holmberg & al., Schot-Saikku, Trosterud 


The remaining four papers deal mainly with issues other than case theory, 
although case plays an important role in at least two of them. The issues are: 
relative clauses (Helasvuo), sentential-verbal inflection and word order 
(Holmberg & al.), sentence types and "sentence type theory” (Schot-Saikku), 
and anaphora and binding (Trosterud). 

Marja-Liisa Helasvuo's paper is called ‘Are relative clauses either restrictive 
or non-restrictive: a study of the relative clause in Finnish pear stories’. On the 
basis of spoken language data Helavuo questions the traditional syntactic 
distinction between restrictive and non-restrictive relatives for spoken Finnish. 
Relative clauses can be used restrictively or non-restrictively, among other uses 
(for instance they are also used as a means of stringing clauses together, much 
like coordination). Helasvuo does not, however, find evidence of syntactic, 
structural correlates for these semantic/pragmatic distinctions in her material, 
and concludes that they have not been grammaticalized in Finnish. 

Holmberg, Nikanne, Oraviita, Reime, and Trosterud's paper ‘The structure 
of INFL and the finite clause in Finnish’ is an application to Finnish of the 
hypothesis that syntactic structure is a projection of lexical and functional 
heads, where the latter include inflectional heads such as tense, agreement, 
mood, etc., following Pollock (1989). Finnish is a synthetic language of the 
agglutinating type, so inflections are numerous and in most cases 
morphologically distinct. Thus Finnish offers more evidence of the interplay 
of syntax and inflectional morphology than more analytic and fusional 
languages such as English and French. Of special interest in this connection is 
the Finnish negation, an auxiliary-like category which is inflected for subject 
agreement . According to Holmberg & al. a maximal expansion of the Finnish 
sentence has six sentential heads between C(omplementizer) and V, namely F 
(= AGR), NEG, TM (tense-mood), AUX, T(ense), PASS(ive). The paper 
presents a theory of verbal-sentential inflection, and discusses various 
sentential constructions involving negation, auxiliaries, adverbs, quantifiers, 
the passive, various moods, etc. 

Paivi Schot-Saikku's paper ‘What makes Finnish different: remarks on a 
sentence type theory of Finnish’ discusses a type of syntactic theory which has 
been extremely influential within Finnish linguistics. According to this theory 
the syntax of a language can be adequately described as a set of sentence types 
(STs) or sentence templates, such as NP+V+NP, NP+Cop+ Loc, Loc+V+NP, 
etc. Schot-Saikku scrutinizes some existing versions of ST theory of Finnish, 
noting their various shortcomings, and finally presents her own version of ST 
theory, which she refers to as a “case-frame theory". (Indeed, her paper might 
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have been included in the first part of this volume, since case theory plays an 
important role in it.) In this version the STs/case frames are pared down to 
basically two, called a Nominative Frame and an Oblique Frame, respectively, 
with subtypes defined by choice of case and agreement. According to Schot- 
Saikku cross-linguistic variation can be aptly described in terms of this theory: 
For instance, what makes Finnish syntactically different from English is, above 
all, the existence of the Oblique Frame. 

Trond Trosterud's paper is called ‘Anaphors and binding domains in 
Finnish’. On the basis of the binding theory developed in Hellan (1988), 
Trosterud discusses the distribution of the Finnish anaphors itse "self" and the 
possessive suffixes. With regard the latter, Trosterud disagrees with certain 
other current proposals according to which the possessive suffixes are 
agreement markers. Instead he claims that the possessive suffix is itself an 
argument, which requires theta-role and case. This accounts for the 
complementary distribution between genitive specifier and possessive suffix in 
a case like (17): 


(17) a. Maijan kirja 
Maija's book 
b. __ kirja+nsa 
book+3sg POSS 
"his/her book" 
c. *Maijan kirjat+nsa 


(17c) violates the Case Filter, since only one of the two nominals, the genitive 
specifier and the possessive suffix, can be assigned case by the noun kirja . The 
possessive suffix is moreover an anaphor, as it has to be bound within a 
specific domain (thus e.g. (17b) cannot be the subject of a sentence). Since 
possessive suffixes may co-occur with pronominal possessive pronouns in 
Finnish (e.g. Adnen kirjansa "his/her book"), Trosterud is forced to adopt the 
same strategy as Joan Maling: his theory of possessive constructions is 
explicitely restricted to lexical NPs. 
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PART 1: Case 


Case-Marking in Necessive Constructions 
and Split Intransitivity 


Lea Laitinen Maria Vilkuna 
University of Helsinki | University of Helsinki 


1. INTRODUCTION 


An observation that has engendered much discussion in recent syntax is that not 
all intransitive clauses show identical syntactic behavior. Since Perlmutter 
(1978) and Burzio (1986), “intransitive split" phenomena have been treated 
under the so-called Unaccusative Hypothesis, which says, essentially, that what 
seems to be a subject with a subset of intransitive verbs (Unaccusatives) is 
actually represented as an object at the deep or initial level of representation. 
Two inherent properties of the Unaccusative Hypothesis are that the 
phenomenon is lexical, i.e., is to be attributed to particular verbs, and that it is 
formulated in syntactic terms. Skepticism regarding the latter conviction has 
been recently expressed at least by Zaenen (1988) and Van Valin (1990), who 
have been able to distinguish two major semantic dimensions that interact in the 
various Unaccusative phenomena: agentivity (controllability) and lexical aspect 
(Aktionsart), 

The fact that there is an amount of vacillation between subject-like and 
object—like behavior in intransitives is not surprising, given their lack of a 
subject—-object opposition. This paper explores the "grey area” between clear 
objects and clear subjects in Finnish, concentrating on the so-called Necessive 
Construction that allows, in many varieties of the language, different case— 
marking on the NP of intransitives. The Necessive Construction is compared 
with the Existential construction, which is restricted to intransitives and has an 
argument displaying transparent object—like behavior. These two potential 
candidates for a treatment in terms of the Unaccusative Hypothesis divide the 
grey area in different ways. We remain skeptical about the feasibility of a 
lexical, syntactically based description of the Finnish intransitive split 
phenomena and will end up emphasizing the explanatory value of yet another 
semantic variable in necessives: the animateness of the NP referent. 

Although the present paper is not written in terms of any particular syntactic 
framework, apart from using some concepts generally accepted by most 
varieties of present-day generative syntax, it has partly arisen with Lexical 
Functional Grammar in view. In particular, we are committed to a monostratal 
syntax, which rejects a difference between deep and surface grammatical 
functions. The way Unaccusativity can be captured in such a model is discussed 
by Levin (1987) and Bresnan and Zaenen (1990). 
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1.1. The Necessive Construction 


Let us now briefly consider the most conspicuous grammatical properties of the 
Necessive Construction (henceforth NC) and the case—marking in it. An NC is 
headed by a necessive predicate, which is either a single verb like tdytyy, pitdd, 
tarvitsee ‘must, have to, need to’, kKannattaa ‘be worthwhile’, sopia ‘be suitable’, 
or a copular construction like on hyvdd/ sopivaa/ turha/ pakko ‘be good/ 
suitable/ in vain/ a necessity’. One type of NC is the construction that consists 
of a copula and the “passive” participle of the verb, as in on tehtdvd ‘has to be 
done’. Necessive predicates express modal concepts that, broadly speaking, 
have to do with necessity and obligation.! 

In the dialects under consideration, necessive predicates are impersonal; they 
allow no subject agreement, and their morphological form is third person 
singular. They take an infinitival complement and an NP whose form and 
function is the topic of the present paper. Consider the following triplet, which 
introduces some abbreviations to simplify further discussion: * 


(1)a. Lehmien pitda tulla kotiin. (Lehmien = GEN) 

cow+PL+GEN must+3SG come+INF1 home 
‘The cows must come home.’ 

b. Lehmiat pitda tulla kotiin. (Lehmdt = NOM-S) 
cow+PL—NOM must+3SG come+INF1 home 
"The cows must come home.’ 

Cc. Lehmiat pitaéa tuoda kotiin. (Lehmat = NOM-O) 
cow+PL-NOM must+3SG bring+INF1 home 
‘The cows must be brought home.’ 


The necessive predicate is pitaa, and the complement has the first infinitive 
form. The NP typically precedes the finite verb and is the understood subject of 
the infinitive. The center of our attention is the case alternation in (1). The pre— 
verbal NP can have either genitive (GEN of 1a) or nominative (NOM-S of 1b) 
case. The NOM-S alternative is almost exclusively restricted to intransitives*; 
the verb olla ‘be’ is especially frequent. Neither GEN nor NOM-S has all the 
properties of a grammatical subject; the latter because it does not agree with the 
verb, the former, in addition, because of its non-nominative case. 


| Necessive predicates in this sense do not exhaust the set of modal predicates with infinitival 
complements in Finnish. Verbs expressing notions related to possibility, such as saa ‘may, is 
allowed to' or voi'can, may’, select a normal subject-controlled pattem with agreement. At least 
one verb, joutua, has a necessive meaning but takes a subject-controlled third infinitive. 


- The necessive predicates are inflected for tense and mood. Since they always appear in third 
person singular in our examples, we omit reference to 3SG from the glosses after example (1). We 
consistently omit reference to present tense, but indicate past tense and conditional mood. The 
verbs tdytyd and pitdd are invariably glossed with ‘must’, but their shades of meaning are indicated 
in the translations. 


3 We do have some scattered transitive examples of the nominative construction but, perhaps apart 
from those that come from the areas where NCs can be personal, they give the impression of being 
accidental rather than systematic. The situation is analogous to that with the partitive “subject”, 
which surfaces in transitive clauses from time to time. 
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Now compare NOM-S with NOM-O occurring in (1c). The sentence is an 
instance of what has been called the Missing Person construction, where GEN 
is not overtly realized but is interpreted as referring to an unspecified person 
(the generic "one" or "you" in English; see Hakulinen and Karttunen 1973). 
Omission of GEN from the NC is very common. As in all Missing Person 
clauses, the pre—verbal position is then typically filled by another participant, 
often, although not necessarily, the object. If this happens in an NC, as in (Ic), 
the result is a NOM-O pattern which greatly resembles the NOM-S pattern. 
Note that NCs belong to the constructions that do not mark their object with — 
n 

The fact that the constructions allowing NOM-S are intransitive made 
Itkonen (1974/75) consider the construction as a variety of an "ideal ergative" 
subsystem in a language otherwise certainly not ergative. Itkonen observed the 
contrast of (2a) and (1b), here repeated as 2b: 


(2)a. Sinun  pité4 tuoda lehmat kotiin. 
you+GEN must bring+INF1 cow+PL-NOM home 
b. Lehmat pitda tulla kotiin. 


cow+PL—-NOM must come+INF1 home 


The pattern is ergative in the normal sense that the agent of the transitive is 
case—marked (“ergative") while the patient, and the only argument of the 
intransitive, are not marked (“absolutive"). However, the case alternation also 
occurs in intransitives, for (1a) and (1b) are both possible. This depends on 
agentivity ("toiminnallisuus”, "actionality") in Itkonen's account. The system 
thus resembles that of the active(—stative) languages (Klimov 1974). This 
interpretation is enhanced by the fact that the NOM-S NPs are predominantly 
inanimate, and first and second person pronoun NOM-S has only been attested 
in a few small areas. 


1.2, Data and Coverage 


The present paper is based on a detailed investigation of the NC in Finnish 
dialects by Laitinen (1989). We are not dealing with standard written Finnish. 
Of the near synonyms (1a) and (1b), the option mentioned in Finnish grammars 
and the one speakers of Finnish are normally aware of, is GEN. The norm was 
explicitly presented by E.N. Setala in 1880 in the first version of his Finnish 


; Nominative marking of the NC object is not exceptionless, for —n marking sometimes altemates 
with nominative in Satakunta and Southem Pohjanmaa dialects. (These dialects also use —7 with 
personal pronouns.) 

(i) se pani mun kyythi ja sanoo etta pitaa tuara hevoosen kohta takaasin 

he(NOM) put I+GEN to-ride and said that must bring+INF1 horse+GEN soon back 

(LA Yliharma) 

‘He put me on the cart and said that the horse must soon be brought back.' 
Unfortunately, we have no personal experience of this usage, and our data are not sufficient to 
assess its relevance in the present context. Although the same can be said of those few transitive 
NOM-S examples which contain a non-partitive object, it is probably no coincidence that the 
object is —-t-marked instead of NOM-O. 
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syntax, as well as its subsequent editions. As shown by his treatment in 1883, 
Setaélé was, or soon became, aware of the NOM-S variant. What led to its 
omission from reference grammars is not known, but the outcome is that 
NOM-S has a somewhat non-standard flavor. It should be kept in mind that, 
for speakers of present-day Finnish, the GEN NC is never impossible in a 
construction that otherwise might favor NOM-S. This has not necessarily 
always been so for speakers less familiar with the standard norm. 

The NC case alternation is open to a great deal of dialectal, idiolectal and 
Stylistic variation. Our intuitions about the alternation are not as clear as we 
would like, although they have presumably been sharpened by work with the 
corpus. When possible, we use attested examples cited in Laitinen's study, 
originating from various printed dialect collections, mainly interviews with 
elderly dialect-speakers. However, our paper is not dialectological in the 
proper sense, for quite a few of our auxiliary claims are not supported by direct 
evidence. When experimenting with various patterns, we refer to phenomena 
that just do not happen to be included in Laitinen's corpus, and the original 
speakers are no longer available for further interviews. Thus, we resort to 
intuitive judgments, and the applicability of such judgments to dialects other 
than our own should be seen as tentative. The non-attested examples are 
presented in a dialect resembling our own. 

We concentrate on the dialects that might be called the core area of the NC 
case alternation, the central Hime, Savo and Bothnian dialects. These are the 
areas where number agreement with third person subjects is minimal, a point to 
which we return in section 4. Outside this core area, necessive verbs display 
partial or total subject agreement, including passive inflection. Such dialects 
can be found in borderline areas with direct influence from Swedish. We also 
leave aside the few small regions (also near Swedish-speaking areas) where 
first and second person pronouns in the NOM-S pattern, without person 
agreement with the verb, have been attested. A more detailed picture of the 
areal distribution of the phenomenon can be obtained from Laitinen (1989). 
The variants of present-day Helsinki speech familiar to us do seem to belong to 
our core area, although we expect greater variation given the Swedish influence 
and the total subject agreement of necessives in the surrounding rural dialects. 

As mentioned, Finnish has several types of necessive predicates. Laitinen 
(1989) mainly dealt with the three most frequent simple verbs, tdytyd, pitdd, 
and tarvita. Although particular necessive predicates do show idiosyncratic 
differences (e.g., tarvita 'need', whose transitive use is often quite transparent in 
its necessive uses), nothing we have observed thus far speaks against the 


: There is no evidence that the use of nominative pattem would be either increasing or decreasing. 
Non-standard nominatives appear in writing now and then; to illustrate, some recent examples: 
(i) a. Muutos on myés lahdettdva sairaanhoitajasta itsestaan. 

Change(NOM) is also leave+ PTC nurse+ELA self+ELA 

‘The change must also come from the nurse herself.’ (Me Naiset, June 1990) 

b. Vuosilomaan oikeuttava 15 vuoden palvelus tulee tayttya ennen lomakauden alkamista. 
vacation+ILL entitling 15 year+GEN service(NOM) must complete+INF1 before 
vacation—-season+GEN start+PAR 
‘The 15-year service required for (prolonged) vacation must be completed before the 
start of the vacation season.’ (Administrative directions) 
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assumption that our main conclusions generalize to other types of necessive 
predicates mentioned above. As Itkonen (1975) observes, alternations of 
genitive and object case with similar semantic conditions are found in two 
other constructions in Finnish, viz. the so-called Permissive and 
Referativeconstructions® We continue to assume that our results, mutatis 
mutandis, hold for those constructions as well. 


1.3. Overview 


Our paper is syntactically oriented; we try to find the appropriate way of 

representing the case alternation in the syntax. Since the alternation 

undoubtedly has a semantic motivation, the semantic variables involved are 

briefly discussed in section 2. This discussion leads to a hypothesis according 
to which semantic roles are reflected in the modal's different predicate — 
argument structure in GEN and NOM-S NCs. This hypothesis is presented and 

rejected in section 3, where we are left with two alternative accounts, one 

seeing the existence of the NOM-S variant as a symptom of a subjectivization 

process, the other resorting to Unaccusativity. Section 4 shows that the former 
account is strictly speaking untenable but argues that the agreement system of 
the relevant dialects plays an important role in the alternation. Finally, in 

section 5, we approach the question from the point of view of the Unaccusative 

Hypothesis. First, a comparison with the Existential Construction leads us to 

some observations on the degree of object-likeness in intransitive subjects; 

finally, we return to the semantics of the NC case alternation and suggest that 

the encoding of the phenomenon should not be left to the verb lexicon alone. 


2. MODALITY AND THE CASE ALTERNATION 


We shall now briefly look into the semantics and pragmatics the NC case 
alternation. Laitinen (1989) made the following grouping of the semantic and 
pragmatic dimensions of NCs in discourse. 


6 Two examples from the Viljakkala dialect (Hame; Virtaranta 1983); (i) illustrates the Referative 
construction, (ii), the Permissive. 
(i) (kun) oraat nahlaan kasvavan ensi kerran (p. 88) 

when new-crop+PL see+PASS grow+PTC first time 

Standard Finnish: kun oraiden (GEN) nahdaan kasvavan ensi kerran 

"When new crop is first seen to spring up.’ 
(ii) ne humalat annettiij jaahty4s sitte (p. 90) 

the hop+PL-NOM let+PASS cool+INF1 then 

Standard Finnish: niiden humaloiden (GEN) annettiin jaahtya sitten 

‘Then they let the hop cool [when preparing ale].’ 
The nominatives in these cases obey object case—marking rules. 
7 We are not suggesting that necessive verbs have these six different senses or readings in Finnish, 
or that these six discourse meanings are differentiated just by the sense of the modal in each 
sentence. The idea is to see how the discourse meanings correlate with dimensions regulating the 
choice between GEN and NOM-S. For reasons of space, we omit the discourse context that would 
justify our interpretations. 
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(3)a. Mutta kaekilleha sita pittéa puotjpoeja olla hooli 

but all+ALL+CL PRT must shop+boy+GEN be+INF1 polite 

‘But a shop assistant has to be polite to everyone.’ (Leppavirta, SKM 
II: 39) 

b. Hylkeehd pittéa paassé vaha padsté puhumaa 
seal+GEN+CL must get+INFI now—and-then breathe+INF3 
‘A seal has to be able to breathe now and then.’ (Koivisto, Ruoppila 
1956: 21) 

cl. rukki tayty pyériak kovasti aena 
spinning—wheel(NOM) must+PST whirl+INF1 heavily always 
"You had to keep your spinning—wheel working all the time.’ (Laukaa, 
MA 740) 

c2. ja Sitte ensistéan ne pita ollan niin hirvittévan, hyvamaineisia... 
and then first—of-all they(NOM) must be+INF1 so awfully 
reputable+PL+PAR 
‘And then, first of all, they [politicians] must have such awfully good 
reputations.’ (Téysd, K. Juusela) 

d. sit en tiiak kans kuinka vanha se on, mut vanha se taytyy olla 
that+PAR not+1SG know either how old it is but old it(NOM) must 
be+INF1 
‘I don't know how old it is, but it does have to be old.’ (Lohtaja, L. 

Laitinen) 

e. ett niittem piti jonkuita (aarteita] katkem4j ja sinne. 
that they+GEN must+PST some+PL+PAR hide+INF3 also there 
‘... that they were supposed to have buried some [treasures] there too.' 
(Tammela, Lehtimaki 1972:141) 

f. ne pit ollak korreita sitte 
they(NOM) must+PST be+INF pretty+PL+PAR then 
"My, were those [ribbons] pretty, then!'(Kuopio mlk SMSA) 


The first example, (3a), features deontic modality. (This is a narrow 
interpretation of "deontic"; all the first three examples could be called deontic 
in a broader sense.) That is, it is an expression of obligation, based on the 
speaker's desire, a moral norm, or a rule. The performer of a deontic obligation 
has a free choice, at least in theory; she is in control of her action and can 
decide whether to comply or not. These narrowly deontic NCs always use the 
GEN alternative. GEN refers to intentional beings, although there are curses 
and ritual usages directed to inanimates. 

Another possibility is dynamic necessity, here illustrated by (3b). This is an 
expression of circumstantial or inner force, implicative in the sense of 
Karttunen (1970). The action denoted by the infinitive may or may not be 
agentive and controllable; examples of the latter case are suffering, suffocating 
or, as here, breathing. NCs interpreted as dynamic necessity also take GEN. 

The types illustrated in (3a) and (3b) thus strongly favor GEN. The semantic 
role of the NP with respect to the embedded verb is that of an Agent, capable of 
controlling its action (a), or an Experiencer (b). These roles can be 
characterized as intentional, if we give intentionality the broader definition of 
directedness, as in Hintikka (1975). Intentionality in this sense means 
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awareness of possible alternatives to a single action, i.e., intensionality. From 
this point of view, experience and perception are intentional states or processes. 
As regards the necessive predicate, the GEN referent can now be seen as 
bearing the role of the Experiencer of the modality, i.e., the participant who 
perceives the course of action as her only alternative. 

Returning to the rest of the examples, those in (3c) are expressions of 
external practical necessity, instantiated in norms of a technical or functional 
nature. The case of the relevant NP is often NOM-S. Most of the relevant NPs 
are inanimate, but as (3c2) shows, an animate, even a human and potentially 
intentional referent is possible. The idea seems to be that the awareness and 
intention of the NP referent is not relevant in such cases, and the norm is in fact 
directed to someone or something else. 

The last three examples represent the evidential functions of necessive 
verbs. The one exemplified by (3d) is typical of the verb tdytyd (and also 
tarvita, which generally takes its place in negative contexts), those in (3e) and 
(3f) favor the verb pitdd (3d) illustrates epistemic inference, (3c) hearsay or 
reported information, and finally (3f) the emphatic use of modality in 
expressions of wonder, lament, or complaint ("piivittely"). (See Willet 1988 
for this definition of evidentiality.) Evidentials can still be seen as involving 
awareness that only one of all possible alternatives obtains. However, this 
awareness is the experience of the speaker, rather than that of the NP referent. 
In this respect, evidentials resemble instances of practical necessity. 

These findings allow different suggestions to be made as to where the basic 
explanation for the case alternation should be sought. To ignore syntactic 
explanations for the time being, it could depend on the type of modal context 
(deontic vs. evidential, etc.); the referential features of the NP in question (i.e., 
animacy); or the role semantics of the embedded verb (agentive/non—agentive, 
controllable/non-controllable). Each of these hypotheses highlights a particular 
aspect of the variation in the data. 

Setéla (1883) described the semantic difference between GEN and NOM-S 
in what now could be called role-semantic terms. The nominative, he says, is at 
home in "situations where the content of the infinitive is not carried out as a 
result of action by the entity [referred to by the nominative] itself". His 
comment on one of his examples, bracketed in (4) below, is revealing: 


(4) Isanté kaski, etté auringonlaskun aikaan viimeistéankin pita lehmat 
kotona olla [s.o. sinun pitaisi laitta lehmat siksi kotiin]. 
‘The master ordered that the cows(NOM) must be home at sunset at 
the latest [i.e., you should get the cows home by then].' 


That is, it is not the cows who are responsible for bringing about the desired 
state of affairs (being home by sunset), but someone else, perhaps, by 
implication, the addressee. This intuition seems to come naturally to speakers 
confronted with a GEN/NOM-S contrast when the NP is animate (see also 
Itkonen 1974/75). But animate NOM-Ss are a small minority in NCs, and the 
semantic contrast is correspondingly unavailable in most cases (e.g., 3c1). Note 
especially that of the non-evidential modalities, inanimate NPs only allow the 
practical. We might thus conclude that GEN is used to indicate that the 
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participant in question is the Experiencer in the above sense, and NOM-S is 
(optionally) used to indicate that it is not. - 

However, the evidentials show that this principle is overruled by other 
considerations. It is true that NOM-S is clearly more frequent in the evidential 
functions than in the non-evidentials. (A symptom of this is that the few 
transitive NCs with NOM-S in Laitinen's corpus are mostly evidential.) The 
NOM-GS referent in evidentials is also more often animate and agentive with 
respect to the infinitive than the NOM-S in other modal contexts. Still, such 
occurrences are few compared to animate GEN NPs, which are the 
predominant alternative in the evidentials as well. 


3. THE ROLE OF GEN | 
3.1. Two Alternatives 


Both GEN and NOM-S have subject function with respect to the embedded 
infinitive of the NC. Thus far, we have intentionally left it open whether either 
of these bears a syntactic relationship to the necessive verb itself, that is, 
whether either of them is an argument of the necessive predicate. In this 
section, we explore the possibilities of differentiating GEN and NOM-S NCs 
on this basis, and of letting syntax reflect the semantic distinctions discussed in 
the previous section. There seem to be two alternatives: 


(A) GEN is assigned theta-role and "quirky" case by the necessive predicate, 
which also takes an infinitival complement (VCOMP) whose subject is 
controlled by GEN. 

(B) The necessive predicate is inherently one-place, taking a VCOMP, and 
GEN is the subject of the VCOMP. 


It would be tempting to pursue the line of argument in (A) and to suggest that 
NOM-S differs from GEN in that it does not receive case or theta—role (labeled 
Experiencer in the previous section) from the necessive predicate. The 
necessive pattern, with GEN as one of its most salient features in all dialects, is 
an obvious lexical property of a particular set of predicates. This makes lexical 
quirky case marking by the necessive predicate a natural option. To represent 
GEN NCs as bearing Experiencer role and NOM-S NCs as lacking it would 
accord well with Setéla's description (recall 4), as well as with the 
predominantly animate status of the GEN NPs and the correlation with types of 
modality as discussed above. This view of GEN as belonging to the necessive 
seems to be prevalent in Finnish traditional grammar, which calls GEN a dative 
adverbial (Setéla 1960; Leino 1986). Vainikka (1989) regards it as the subject 
of the necessive. 

The alternative in (B) is supported by the fact that necessive predicates 
evidently can be monadic, for they freely allow impersonal VCOMPs like the 
following: 
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(5) Huomenna tiytyy sataa / olla kaunista. 
tomorrow must rain+INF1 / be+INF1 beautiful+PAR 
‘It must rain / be good weather tomorrow.’ 


To represent necessives as always monadic would thus be the simplest solution. 
(B) is made possible in the first place by the fact that the necessive construction 
is not the only one where the subject of a non-finite form is represented by the 
genitive. Rather, the genitive can be said to be the default subject case of non— 
finites (those non—finites that do accept overt subjects). Examples of such 
constructions are given in (6): 


(6)a. —_Isin kuoltua jouduin lahtem4dn téihin. 
father+GEN die+PTC have—to+PST+1SG leave+INF3 work+ILL 
‘After my father's death, I had to start working. 
b. Tein sen sinun nakemiattasi. 
do+PST+1SG ittACC you+GEN see+INF3+ABE+Px2SG 
‘I did it so that you did not see.’ 


The analysis of necessive GEN as the subject of the embedded infinitive only, 
is feasible but slightly underdetermined by the evidence. Genitive as the case 
assigned by non-finites to their first argument has fairly strong support in those 
non-finite forms that allow possessive suffixes, like those in (6). In these, the 
genitive has pretty much the same status as it has in NPs, for personal pronoun 
genitives are accompanied or replaced by a possessive suffix in the head 
infinitival (consider 6b). This not the case with the first infinitive, the most 
common form in necessives, which does not take a possessive suffix. 


3.2, Linear position 


It should be made clear that the linear position of GEN does not necessarily 
provide clear evidence for either (A) or (B) in our approach, although it might 
do so if Finnish word order were less flexible. Adopting a version of Vilkuna's 
(1989) description of Finnish word order variation, we shall call the unmarked 
subject position, the one immediately preceding the finite verb, "T" position (T 
being short for "Topic" or "Theme”). This position is not exclusively reserved 
for subjects. It can be occupied by any suitable nominal constituent, although 
most verbs mark a distinguished argument as the unmarked or default T filler. 
For the vast majority of verbs, this is the nominative subject, but other default 
assignments are also met, such as GEN in NCs. Both of the orders in (7) are 
possible (among others) in NCs; we indicate T position with brackets. 


(7)a. _ [Kaikkien]T piti sitten kokeilla sitd. 
all+GEN must+PST then test+INF1 it+PAR 
b. (Sit4]T piti sitten kaikkien kokeilla. 
it+PAR must+PST then all+GEN test+INF1 
‘Tt had to be tested by everyone then.’ 
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However, the placement of the GEN kaikkien does not differ from the 
placement of subjects in general; in particular, (7b) does not prove that kaikkien 
is inside the VCOMP, for (7c), with a "normal" subject, is possible and has the 
same informational status. 


7.¢. [Sita]T voi sitten kaikki kokeilla. 
it+PAR can then all(NOM) test+INFI 
‘It can be tested by everyone then.’ 


Conversely, the unmarked position of kaikkien in (7a) does not in itself prove 
that it belongs to the necessive verb. Its normal T position could just reflect the 
fact that it is, after all, the most prominent argument in the sentence, even if it 
is the subject of the infinitive only. These conclusions are motivated by the 
great freedom in extracting complements and adjuncts from non-finite 
complements in Finnish. (A phrase can be extracted from a construction that 
functions as a complement, but not from adjuncts; see Vilkuna 1989.) 
Examples of this are given in (8): 


(8) a.  [Siella]7 pitaisi olla sirppi. 

there must+COND be+INF1 sickle(7NOM) 
‘There should be a sickle there.’ 

b. — [Ruis]T pitaisi leikata. 
rye(NOM) must+COND cut+INF1 
‘The rye should be harvested.’ 

c. (Siita]T pitaisi voida puhua. 
itt+ELA must+COND can+INF1 talk+INF1 
‘One should be able to talk about it.’ 

d. [Sille]T pitdisi raveta antamaan ruokaa. 
itt ALL must+COND start+INF1 give+INF3 food+PAR 
‘One should start feeding it.’ 


The examples in (8) contain no lexically determined default T fillers, and 
another complement is free to occupy the T position. These can come from 
lower infinitival complements. This phenomenon was called "T-raising” by 
Vilkuna, although it is not a case of Raising in the conventional sense, as there 
is no evidence that the T constituent in any of the sentences in (8) would bear 
any syntactic relation to the finite verb®. Both the GEN and the NOM-S 
patterns could well result from "T-raising". The mechanism of "T-raising” is 
also needed by ordinary raising verbs such as ndyttdd, tuntua ‘seem’. Even "T— 
raising" the GEN constituent is actually attested with raising verbs, if a 
necessive Clause is embedded: 


(9) {Niiden]T nayttéa kannattavan juhlia. 
they+GEN seem+3SG be-worth—while+PTC celebrate+INF1 


8 The actual description of such extraction, or "medium distance dependencies", need not concem 
us here. In a non—movement framework, Vilkuna suggests LFG-type Functional Uncertainty. 
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‘It seems they can afford to celebrate.’ 


3.3. Adjectival NCs 


Thus far, we have found no clear criteria for either of the alternatives (A) and 
(B). There is fortunately one context where further grammatical criteria might 
be found: predicates of the type necessary to NP, where NP denotes the entity 
(person) experiencing the need and is explicitly encoded by the allative case. 
These copular constructions also allow GEN (while simple necessive verbs 
such as tdytyy and pitéa do not allow the allative). Consider, for example, the 
following paradigm: 


(10) a. Syéminen on ihmiselle tarpeellista. 

eating(NOM) is human+ALL necessary+PAR 

b. _ Ihmiselle on tarpeellista syéda. 
human+ALL is necessary+PAR eat+INF1 

c. Ihmisen on tarpeellista syéda. 
human+GEN is necessary+PAR eat+INF1 
‘It is necessary for a human being to eat.’ 

d. *Sy6minen on ihmisen tarpeellista. 
eating(NOM) is human+GEN necessary+PAR 


The adjective tarpeellinen ‘necessary’ accepts an allative Experiencer, which 
must be animate (capable of having needs). By "T-raising", this allative may 
also appear in the T position with the copular necessive predicate, as in (10b), 
roughly analogous to the GEN pattern in (10c). Thus, on the analogy of (10a) 
and (10b), the necessive predicate in (10c) could be argued to contain an NP 
Experiencer argument, i.e., GEN. This interpretation seems to underlie the 
traditional labeling of GEN as a "Dative". In fact, this analogy points in the 
opposite direction, for the GEN and allative variants are not synonymous’. This 
is shown by the fact that the selectional restrictions induced by tarpeellinen do 
not affect GEN. In (11), the allative, but not GEN, has the bizarre interpretation 
according to which the skirt has the need of being longer. 


qd) Hameen (!hameelle) ei ole tarpeellista olla pitempi. 
skirtt+GEN (!skirt+ALL) not+3SG be necessary+PAR be+INF1 
longer(NOM) 


We can thus conclude that adjectival necessives do not force one to see GEN as 
an Experiencer. However, they have a slightly different subtype that does seem 
to do so: adjectives that can be read as denoting a physical or mental comfort of 
the GEN referent, as in (12). These also allow the allative complement. 


9 This was pointed out by Leino (1986) in connection with the verb sopia be suitable’, which also 
accepts both GEN and the allative. 
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(12) Minun/ minulle on hyva/paha/mukava/hankala istua tassa. 
I+GEN / I+ALL is good/bad/comfortable/uncom fortable¢(NOM) 
Sitt+INF1 here 


With these adjectives the selectional restriction seems to apply to the GEN NP 
as well, for a sentence like (13) is quite bizarre. 


(13) !Eik6 hameen ole epamukava/ hankala olla noin pitkd4? 
not+3SG+Q skirt+GEN be uncomfortable(NOM) be+INF1 so 
long(NOM) 


That is, in (13) the skirt — instead of the person wearing it — is represented as 
experiencing the discomfort. 

Laitinen did not collect adjectival NCs in her corpus, and we do not know 
how widely they are used in the relevant dialects. The following attested 
examples show that adjectival NCs do allow NOM-S variants. We see no 
essential role—related difference between (14) and GEN variants such as (11). 


(14) a. Opetuksen alkamisajankohta olisi hyva olla vahtimestarien tiedossa. 
teaching+GEN starting—date7NOM) be+COND+3SG good be+INF 
porters+GEN awareness+INE 
‘Please let the porters know the starting date of your classes.’ (Note at 
University) 

b. Tama lista on hyva olla paksu. 
this lath(NOM) be+3SG good(NOM) be+INF1 thick(NOM) 
‘This lath should be thick.’ (Itkonen 1975:84) 


3.4. Summary 


Not all constructions taking the GEN pattern are quite alike. Still, we feel fairly 
confident in suggesting that, to the extent that NOM-S is used with adjectival 
necessives, it is not subject to any semantic restriction that the adjective might 
induce. Therefore it is natural to assume the analysis according to which NOM-— 
S necessives at least are monadic. As for GEN, adjectival NCs other than the 
"comfort" type indicate the same. Furthermore, the predominance of (animate) 
GEN with evidential necessives clearly testifies that GEN does not always bear 
an Experiencer role assigned by the necessive; the Experiencer relation does 
not arise in evidentials, as we saw in section 2. We will therefore adopt the 
simplest account and consider all necessive predicates not taking the allative as 
properly monadic. 

It is interesting to note the source of the indeterminacy concerning the 
"proper place" of GEN. Observe that the genitive is a case of a first argument 
that cannot agree with its predicate. In Vainikka’s account (1989), for example, 
the genitive is generated in Spec(VP), and nominative results from the 
movement of the Spec(VP) constituent to Spec(IP). GEN of NC retains its case 
because movement is blocked by the unability of the necessive verbs to agree; 
movement of genitive subjects in non—finite constructions, in turn, is blocked 
by the fact that these constructions do not contain an IP. In our present terms, 
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GEN NCs are constructions where both conditions are met; the necessive rules 
out agreement by virtue of its lexical property, and the infinitive rules it out by 
virtue of its non—finite status. 

Of the two alternatives descriptions of GEN NCs at the beginning of this 
section, we have argued for the simpler one, (B). But note that whichever way 
we choose, NOM-S will have to "come" from the infinitive only. This leads us 
into an interesting paradox, for Finnish has no other examples of non—finite 
constructions tolerating a nominative subject. There are perhaps two ways out 
of this dilemma. 

One way is to say that NOMS is, or is in the process of becoming, a proper 
(if non—-thematic, or "raised") subject after all, despite the apparent lack of 
agreement. Partial support for this idea (and some counter-evidence) comes 
from the agreement system in the dialects under consideration, as we shall see 
in the next section. However, the question remains: why would this 
subjectivization be restricted to intransitives? The other way out is to resort to 
Unaccusativity. According to this, NOM-S is only possible when it is not the 
external argument of the infinitive, and the syntactic mechanism of getting it 
into the T position would be identical to whatever gets NOM-O there, i.e. "T- 
raising" in our present terms. This alternative is discussed in section 6. 


4, AGREEMENT 


We shall now consider the NC case alternation from the perspective of subject— 
verb agreement. For standard Finnish, there is a simple definition of "subject": 
a nominative argument that agrees with the finite verb (Vilkuna 1989). Subject- 
verb agreement concerns person and number. It is an exclusive property of the 
nominative. Further, agreement is a property of first (including only) 
arguments, which excludes agreement of nominative objects! including 
NOM-O of NCs. 

NOM-Ss do not agree with the necessive verb, and adjectival NCs provide a 
criterion for separating proper subjects from NOM-S. This is because an 
adjective complement shows productive number agreement with its subject 
despite the lack of subject-copula agreement, as in (15a). Thisis also true of the 
"object raising" construction in (15b), a construction to be kept separate from 
adjectival NCs. As for NCs, people we have asked to substitute a plural for the 
singular NOM-S of (14b) have chosen the form in (15c), showing that the 
necessive predicate does not agree (even though the one in the embedded 
infinitive does). 


10 Pre—verbal nominative objects do show a tendency to agreement (or subject interpretation) in 
compound tenses, as in: 
(i) Naiset ovat luotu palvelemaan. 

women+PL-NOM be+3PL create+PASS+PTC(SG) servet+INF3 

"Women were created to serve.’ 
As such examples seem to be restricted to the written code, where people might be over-worried 
about getting agreement right, they are not particularly relevant here. 
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(15) a. Ne on kivoja. 

they(NOM) be+3SG nice+PL+PAR 

b. Neon kivoja katsella / helppoja tehda. 
they(NOM) be+3SG nice+PL+PAR look—at+INF 1 /easy+PL+PAR 
make+INF1 

c. Naa listat ois hyva (*hyvid) olla paksuja. 
these laths+PL-NOM be+COND+3SG good(SG-NOM) 
(*go0d+PL+PAR) be+INF1 thick+PL+PAR 


We thus have good arguments against the subject interpretation of NOM-S. 
Nevertheless, subject agreement in the dialects under consideration offers a 
picture that deserves some more attention at this point. Recall that first and 
second person pronouns are not found in NOM-S (except for three small 
borderline areas; see Laitinen 1989:96-98). Consequently, person agreement is 
not relevant here, and we have to concentrate on number agreement in the third 
person. 

The GEN/NOM-S alternation in its pure form, without agreement in NOM- 
S, coincides areally with the system where “normal” third-person agreement — 
in the sense of some marking being realized on both the subject and the verb — 
is generally infrequent, singular being the most frequent form (G. Karlsson 
1966, Kallio 1978, Mielikdinen 1981). The typical pattern is the following. 
When accompanied by a plural subject, the verb is singular, but chains of 
clauses with a shared plural subject tend to drop the subject at some point, 
resorting to the plural form of the verb. No actual agreement, in the sense of 
explicit identical number marking, is found in such sequences. This is 
illustrated by the following examples, both from Kallio (1978): 


(16) a. hyvid naapuria noon [ne on] nekin kaikki tosin hyvia naapuria/ 
good+PL+PAR neighbor+PL+PAR they be+3SG all surely good 
neighbor+PL+PAR 
ei niilta/ ei niisté puutum mitd4/ hyvin tulovat aikahaj ja. 
they don't/ they don't lack anything/ well get+3PL along and 
‘They're surely all good neighbors — they get along well and...’ 
(Laihia, LA) 

b. nin ne rupes kauppoohij ja 
so they started+3SG business+ILL and 
ostivat Fiijallen sitte hopiaasen kultaringi. 
bought+3PL Fiija+tALL then silver+GEN ring+GEN 
‘So they started doing business and bought a silver ring for Fiija.' 
(Yliharmé, LA) 


Diachronically at least, the existence of the NOM-S pattern presumably 
depends on the high tolerance of non—agreement in these dialects. Since 
agreement of first and second person (in the plural, only second) does not show 
similar reduction, non—agreement of a nominative first argument in these 
persons would probably be less well tolerated. This gives us a functional 
explanation for the non-existence of first and second person NOM-S patterns. 
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Of course, it would not explain why the speech act pronouns are so resistant to 
agreement reduction in the first place. 

But there is a further point to be made. The use of plural third person forms 
in non—necessive sentences seems to be largely restricted to animate subjects in 
the dialects in question — that is to say, to typical candidates for the GEN 
pattern. (This, together with the obligatory GEN on Ist and 2nd person, led 
Laitinen (1989) to the paradoxical conclusion that the GEN NC, with its 
absolute rejection of agreement, actually comes closer to agreement than the 
NOM-S pattern.) To show that this is the general pattern, or even a prevalent 
statistical tendency, would require a thorough examination of the available 
material, something we have not been able to accomplish here. We already 
know that there are some counter-examples: 


(17) {m&mmi pannaan tuokkosiin] ja sid kypsytetdin, 
‘The pudding is put into birch—bark cups and left to cook —' 
ett ne oikeen kiahuu sii kauheesti. Tuntikaupalla ovat sia sittek 
that they really boil+3SG there awfully. for-hours be+3PL there then 
‘so that they really boil. They are there for hours, then —' 
kun ei niin kuumaam pa ettei tuahi palaar rupee 
‘as long you don't let them ge so hot that the bark catches fire’ 
(Viljakkala, Virtaranta 1983: 89) 


If third person plural is (even as a strong statistical tendency) restricted to 
occurrences with animate implicit subject, the reason may be that sequences of 
inanimate subjects are not much used. It is not true that inanimates are never 
talked about at length, but such texts (e.g., instructions for use or preparation) 
typically describe what is done to the referents rather than what the referents 
themselves do. This means, among other things, that inanimate NPs tend to 
occur as objects far more often than as subjects. 

In view of the general infrequency of agreement patterns like (16 — 17) with 
inanimates, it could still be possible that third person plural necessives belong 
to the system of the relevant dialects but are highly infrequent. We have no 
examples, nor does the option sound natural to us intuitively. (As mentioned, 
third-person plural necessives do occur in some bordering dialects.) 

In summary, there is a considerable degree of underdetermination with 
respect to "agreement", i.e., use of third person plural with inanimates, in the 
dialects under consideration. We might want to conclude that NOM-S are, in 
fact, approaching "normal" subjecthood, given their nominative case and T 
position. Using agreement as a criterion of subjecthood is truly revealing only if 
one restricts one’s attention to animate subjects and, preferably, person 
agreement — i.e., to the realm of the GEN pattern. On the other hand, the fact 
that third person plural is not totally restricted to animates (see (17)) and also 
the lack of adjective agreement (see (15)) undermine the force of the subjecti- 
vization hypothesis. 

Furthermore: why would this subjectivization process start from 
intransitives instead of transitives, which on the whole seem to have more 
clearly subject—like subjects? The only answer at the moment is to say that 
transitive necessives resist the process because it would involve too drastic 
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changes in the grammatical system. Not only would a nominative subject 
replace GEN, there would also be a pressure to adjust object case to the 
"normal" pattern, i.e., genitive case in the singular (see Reime, this volume, for 
the interdependence between subject and object case-marking). 


5. PLAYING WITH THE UNACCUSATIVE HYPOTHESIS 


In this section, we take up the question of an Unaccusative analysis of the NC 


case alternation.” “ As mentioned, Existential Constructions (henceforth ECs) 
are another natural candidate for this type of analysis in Finnish. This is perhaps 
even clearer than with NCs, for the NP in ECs shows predominantly object—like 
characteristics (cf. e.g., Vilkuna 1989:155-160). We shall first look at the 
considerable difference between NCs and ECs and then question the feasibility 
of representing the case alternation as a property of individual verbs. 


5.1. Existentials and NOM-S Necessives 


We have so far concentrated on the opposition of GEN and NOM-S and made 
clear the great resemblance of NOM-S and NOM-O, the latter an undeniable 
object. We now introduce one more abbreviation, NOM-E, for the nominative 
first (only) argument of an EC. Its neutral place is post—verbal: 


(18) Talossa pitéa olla lehmi. 
house+INE must be+INF1 cow(NOM) (Cow = NOM-E) 
‘A farm needs a cow.' 


GEN, NOM-S and NOM-E share the property of being first (or only) 
arguments of the infinitive. They are thus in complementary distribution, while 
GEN and NOM-O can occur in one clause. NOM-E and NOM-O, on the other 
hand, are distinguished by their object-type case marking, for both alternate 
with the partitive case. The partitive is found in negative contexts, as in (19a) 
and with indefinite plural or mass NPs, as in (19b) and (19c). 


(19) a. Lehmiia ei pitéis myyda. 
cow+PAR not must+COND sell+INF1 
"The cow should not be sold.’ 
b. — Siella pitais olla ruista. 
there must+COND be+INF1 rye+PAR 
‘There should be some rye there.’ 
c.  Ruista pitis leikata. 


- It might be asked whether Finnish grammar reveals any other criteria for Unaccusativity. Un- 
availability of impersonal passivization is a characteristic of unaccusatives in, e.g., Dutch, and one 
might expect to be able to use the same criterion in Finnish. However, all Finnish verbs that can be 
imagined with a human subject passivize. This is in itself not fatal for the Unaccusative analysis, as 
it is hard to argue that the Finnish passive should involve NP movement (making the second 
argument a subject). 
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rye+PAR must+COND cut+INF1 
‘Some rye should be cut/ The rye should be cut a bit.’ 


Alternation of partitive and NOM-O also indicates aspect, even with singular 
count nouns. This is not possible in EC, where the partitive of a count noun is 
not available for indicating non—terminated action, as it is in transitives: 


(20) a. Meille tuodaan (*meille tulee) uutta lehmai. 
we+ALL bring+PASS (*we+ALL come+3SG) new+PAR cow+PAR 
‘They're bringing us a new cow.’ 
b. — Meille tulee uusi lehma. 
we+ALL come+3SG new(NOM) cow(NOM) 
"We're going to have a new cow.’ 


The first difference between NOM-S contexts and existentials is that the 
former does not take a partitive under negation (except for aspectual reasons): 


(21) a. Uni ei pitas valehella. 
dream(NOM) not must+COND lie+INF1 
"A dream is not supposed to tell lies.’ (Multia, Sillman 1963) 
b. *Unta ei pitas valehella. 
dream+PAR 


Second, as mentioned, the post—verbal position is the unmarked one for 
NOM(/PAR)-E, and ECs almost always require a locative T, as in (18) and 
(19b). NOM-Ss stick to the T position. Because subject postponement in 
general is possible in Finnish, one would expect NOM-S to be postponed now 
and then. In fact, such instances are rare in Laitinen's material; a potential 
example is (22a). NOM-Ss are quite often genuinely topical, so that most of 
their post—verbal occurrences are dislocations, explicit mentions of the lexical 
content of aNOM-S pronoun T. This is the case in (22b). 


(22) a. ko sit enne ain pit olla pojat kuustoistvuotisii ja tyt6t viistoist 
tayttaneet 
because PRT formerly always must+PST be+INF1 boy+PL-NOM 16-— 
year—old+PL+PAR and girlt+PL-NOM 15+PAR filled 
Because in those times, boys had to be sixteen and girls fifteen [to be 
confirmed] (Viipuri mlk, MA 762) 

b. __ ne pitikin olla hyvia ne lyhtehet 

they(NOM) must+PST+too be+INFI good+PL+PAR the sheaves 
‘and those sheaves had to be good' (Isokyr6, T. Itkonen 1965) 


The third important difference between NOM-S necessives and existentials is 
the range and interpretation of the verbs that allow the construction. Attributing 
the possibility of the Existential Construction to particular verbs is a notorious 
problem in Finnish syntax, but it seems fairly safe to say that ECs disfavor 
verbs indicating change of state, such as kuivua ‘dry’, suureta ‘get bigger’, or 
sulaa ‘melt’. Insofar as these are possible in the E—pattern, the change—of-state 
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meaning is suppressed and the verb is construed as the “typical way of being 
there” (stative) in the location in the T position. The following are examples of 
change-of-state NOM-Ss: 


(23) a. jase {ruumis] tdéyty yén sulatas sitte, 
and it(NOM) [corpse] must+PST night+GEN melt+INF1 then 
ett sop siihen tehtyy arkkuum mika sillen tehtii. 
that fit it+ILL made+ILL coffint+ILL which it+ALL 
make+PASS+PST 
"And the corpse had to melt during the night, so that it could be placed 
in the coffin that was prepared for it.’ Jamsa, SKN 8:68) 
b. se reiruhum pitéa kasvaas se maa. 
it(NOM) well must grow+INF1 the land 
‘The land must grow well.’ Jurva, SKN 2:44) 


The point can be illustrated with the verb kasvaa ‘grow’. This is fairly typical in 
ECs, but not in the meaning of ‘gradually getting bigger’, let alone ‘producing 
crop’ as in (23b), but as the verb of existence typical of trees and plants. There 
is a clear difference between (23b) and (23c): 


c.  Siella kasvaa ruista. 
there grow+3SG rye+PAR 


It takes more imagination (although it is not impossible) to think of verb sulaa 
‘melt’ in an existential construction. In (23a—b), both verbs are clearly used in 
their change—of-—state meaning. 

The most revealing difference between NOM-S and NOM(/PAR)-E, 
however, is that the former readily accepts the copular olla 'be' with a predicate 
complement, which is excluded from an existential. In fact, olla is the favorite 
verb of NOM-S NCs; see (22) for examples. To the degree that the partitive is 
possible in the NP of a copular construction, the outcome has an existential 
nature, as in (24). This does not happen in NOM-S NCs. 


(24) —_ Niita piti olla hyviakin. 
they+PAR must+PST be+INF1 good+PL+PAR+too 
‘There had to be good ones, too.’ 


We have now shown how the relevant properties of NCs and existentials differ. 
The importance of these differences is obvious considering our starting point, 
i.e., the idea of a fundamental split in the set of intransitive verbs. This is 
because NCs and ECs make this split in a different way, as shown by the 
naturalness of change—of-—state and copular verbs in NCs. The essential 
dimension in the NC case alternation seems to be animacy, while animacy in 
itself plays no role in ECs. Although it has been suggested that agentivity is 
suppressed in ECs, they freely accept animate subjects and fundamentally 
agentive verbs of movement. Instead, as has often been observed, the criterial 
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condition for the acceptability of an EC is the pragmatic naturalness of a 
locative topic phrase.} 


5.2. Between Subject and Object 


One of the main syntactic points emerging from our study of the NCs is the 
following. We think that Finnish case—marking facts motivate a more fine— 
grained set of distinctions than the customary subject—object bifurcation 
(whether this is expressed in configurational terms, as in GB, or as a primitive 
of the theory, as in LFG). Finnish has "prototypical" nominative agreeing 
subjects and clear objects defined by the alternation of nominative/genitive 
versus partitive. Between these, there are constructions where clear subject or 
object criteria are underdetermined by the evidence. F. Karlsson (1982: 109) 
suggested considering NOM(/PAR)-E as a "ject", a neutralization of Subject 
and Object. We would like to add NOM-S as another member of the set of 
"ject"—like elements. 

To summarize, there is a four—step scale of subject/object—likeness ranging 
from the “normal” nominative subject to NOM-O, as presented in the figure 
below. The first two dimensions, which have to do with the possibility of the 
partitive and separate NOM-E from NOM-O and NOM-S from NOM-E, 
respectively, were discussed in section 5.1. Next, the intransitivity requirement 
separates GEN from NOM-S. The odd piece in this picture is GEN, which 
shows most notional subject properties but no nominative and, concomitantly, 
no agreement, thus clearly differing from a “full” subject. 


SUBJ > GEN > NOM-S > NOM-E > NOM-O 


PAR of aspect - - ~ - + 
PAR of quantification/ 

negation - - - + + 
Not first arg of 

dyadic verb - - + + + 
No agreement ~ + + + + 


An Unaccusative analysis of EC seems to be a fairly straightforward 
application of "surface unaccusativity” (Bresnan and Zaenen 1990): some verbs 
allow their only argument to occur as an object. This approach naturally relies 
heavily on two assumptions: that the difficulty of attributing the EC option to 
particular verbs can be overcome, and that the absence of the purely aspectual 


: Readers interested in the conditions on existentials are referred to Vahamaki (1984) and the 
references therein. See also Vilkuna (1989), Schot-Saikku (this volume). 
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partitive can be explained away (say, by reference to the inherent aspect of the 
verbs in question). 

What would the Unaccusative account of the necessive GEN/NOM-S 
alternation look like, then? The discussion in the previous section points to the 
following. It is natural to see the predicate complement as the real predicate of 
the copular clause, taking a normal subject, whereas the copula itself only 
serves as a marker of distinctions normally carried by finite verbs such as tense 
and agreement. In other words, the subject bears no thematic subject relation to 
the copula, just as it does not with Unaccusatives proper. Perhaps the 
generalization could be: The overt thematic subjectionly argument of an 
infinitive must be marked GEN (whereas the non-thematic argument could 
optionally be left unmarked). 

This account seems to rely on independently needed rules. GEN 
constructions are taken care of by a general rule on marking subjects of 
infinitives, and NOM-S constructions come about by the same rule as object 
preposing to T position in general. But one might ask why the NOM-S option 
does not extend to non-finite adjunct constructions (such as the temporal 
adjunct in (6a)). Worse, the challenge now is to account for the partitive of 
negation in a manner that prohibits it in NOM-S NCs but lets it apply in ECs 
and all transitives. However these puzzles may be solved, they will testify to 
the diffuseness of the "grey area”. 


5.3. Agentivity and Animacy 


Our misgivings about the Unaccusative analysis of NOM-S NCs stem in part 
from the difficulty of attributing the NC case alternation to the lexical character 
of particular verbs. In this section, we indicate a potential alternative to this 
verb-centered description. The "particular verbs" approach is difficult enough 
with existentials, even though these do seem to favor a core class of “verbs of 
existence and motion". As for the verbs in the NOM-S necessives, even a core 
class of verbs is hard to find, apart from the copula olla in its different syntactic 
frames. The intransitives in (25) form a representative subset of NOM-S 
infinitives in Laitinen's material. 


(25) Verbs with inanimate NOM-S 

alkaa ‘begin’, pehmeta ‘soften’, asettua ‘settle down’, imeltya, immiintyd 
‘sweeten’, itdd ‘germinate’, jddd& ‘remain’, jddtyd ‘freeze’, jadhtyd 
‘cool’, kasvaa 'grow', kestdd ‘hold, wear’, kiehahtaa ‘boil up’, kiehua 
‘boil’, kuivata, kuivahtaa ‘dry’, kukkia ‘bloom’, kumista ‘resound’, 
kuulua ‘be heard’, kypsyd ‘ripen; cook (get cooked)’, kdydd ‘go (of 
activities)’, laskea 'go down’, /aueta ‘go off (gun)’, lentdd ‘fly (of 
water)’, levitd ‘spread’, liikkua ‘move’, liota ‘soak’, loppua ‘run out’, 
menestyd ‘do well, thrive’, mennd 'go', mdddnty4d ‘rot’, narista ‘squeak’, 
nousta ‘rise’, oieta ‘straighten’, palaa ‘burn’, parantua ‘get healed’, 
peittyd ‘be covered’, pitdd paikkansa ‘hold, be true’, pysyd pystyssd 
‘keep upright’, pyérid ‘whirl’, sattua ‘(happen to) hit’, sulaa ‘melt’, 
syntyd ‘be born’, tanssata ‘dance (of sun)’, tapahtua ‘happen’, tulla 
‘come, become’, vahvistua ‘get strengthened’, valehdella ‘lie’ 
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Many of the verbs in (25) do certainly resemble those mentioned as 
Unaccusatives in the literature on other languages. The first thing worth 
observing is that the verbs with inanimate GEN in our sample are not different 
from those in (25); we have about 30 examples, 11 of which are also included 
in (25): alkaa, imeltyd, kestdd, laueta, liota, nousta, mennd, sulaa, synty4d, 
tapahtua, tulla. This might well be explained by referring to free variation 
between GEN and NOM-S. However, it seems to us that the real generalization 
about the verbs in (25) is simply that they are verbs that go with inanimate 
subjects in general. 
Intransitive verbs taking animate GEN are numerous. With some of these, 

an inanimate subject would seem to be impossible, e.g.: 


(26) _yépyd ‘spend a night’, valvoa ‘be awake’, poikia ‘have young (give 
birth, of animals)’, eldd ‘live’, kuolla ‘die’, asua ‘live (in a place)’, 
kdvelld' walk’, kdrsid ‘suffer’, peldstyd ‘get frightened’, hermostua ‘get 
nervous’, oksentaa ‘vomit’, tapelia ‘fight’ 


On the other hand, most of these verbs could equally well take an inanimate 
subject; they are "two—valued” verbs in the sense of Pajunen (1988), just as 
quite a few of those in (25). Some examples: 


(27) mennd ‘go’, tulla ‘come’, ldhted ‘leave’, pddstd 'get (somewhere)’, 
joutua ‘get (somewhere)’, ruveta ‘start’, kKdydd ‘go, visit’, liikkua ‘move’, 
keritta‘have time’, erota ‘part’, nousta ‘rise’, laskea ‘go down’, maata 
‘lie’ 


These are evidently among the most frequent, basic verbs of the language and 
are correspondingly polysemous, with specialized readings for animate and 
inanimate subjects in many cases, such as kdydd nopeasti 'go quickly’ (of an 
event only), kdydd jossakin ‘visit a place (of an animate, or at least moving 
entity)’; see (28). Such a clear specialization of meaning is harder to argue for 
with nousta ‘get up, rise’ (see (29), and note that nousta need not only mean ‘get 
up from sleep’ with human subjects). 


(28) a. _niijjem piti siela kayvvak kans. 
they+GEN must+PST there visit+INF1 also 
‘They were supposed to visit there too.’ (Salla SKN 12: 71) 
b. se pittéa kaydr reippaastis se navetoiminen 
it(NOM) must go+INF1 quickly the chores-with-cows(NOM) 
‘The milking chores must go quickly.’ (Haapavesi, MA 740) 
(29) a. aamulla meijém piti nousta kolomelta ylés. 
in-the-morning we+GEN must+PST rise+INF1 at—three up 
"We had to get up at three in the morning.’ (Siikajoki, SKM: 416) 
b. ja niije harjastem pit sitten noustas silla neuvolla ylés [lapsen selassa]. 
and the+GEN bristles+GEN must+PST then rise+INF1 that way up 
‘And that was supposed to get the bristles up [on a child's back].’ 
(Jams), Virtaranta 1953: 17) 
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c.  kuse [terva] pité4 juuresta yl6spden noustav vaen, 
because it(NOM) must roottELA upwards rise+INF1 only 
‘Because it (tar) must only run upwards.’ (Suomussalmi, Réisinen 
1986: 248) 


The verb menestya ‘do well, thrive’ in (25) was used with "crop" as NOM-S; 
our prediction is that a human NP would get GEN. It also happens that we have 
two instances of a metaphorical use of the verb valehdella ‘lie’ and NOM-S 
((30a) and (21a) above), and one "literal" with GEN (30b). 


(30) a. ei ne pitaényv valehellam minun silimanj! 
not they(NOM) must+PST lie+ INF1 I+GEN eyes(NOM) 
"My eyes sure didn't lie!’ (Korpilahti ~ Muurame, Virtaranta 1953: 
196) 
b. — minum pit valehella 
I+GEN must+PST lie+INF1 
‘Lhad to lie' (Pihtipudas, MA 740) 


Like Pajunen (1988), we would like to represent the bulk of two—valued verbs 
in single lexical entries, reducing the number of different entries by "spreading 
the semantic load” between the verband its arguments (cf. Pustejovsky 1988). 
In particular, we would not postulate separate, drastically different entries for 
readings favoring an animate argument (underlying subject or equivalent) and 
for readings that take an inanimate argument (underlying object or equivalent). 
As many as 95% of GEN NPs are animate; inanimate NPs, by contrast, 

clearly favor NOM-S in intransitive clauses. Animacy is a referential feature 
and agentivity is a role-related feature, but the two are hard to keep apart in a 
context like (28-30). After all, only animate beings can be said to act as agents. 
Nevertheless, Laitinen ended up stressing the role of animacy in the prediction 
of NC case. We shall close this section by raising some points for further 
investigation along these lines. 

Laitinen concluded that the NC case marking probably obeys a referential 
continuum. At one end of this continuum, we find obligatory GEN with the 
speech act pronouns; at the other end, inanimate and abstract NPs normally get 
NOM-S. A choice between NOM-S and GEN is available in the middle of the 
continuum, i.e., with third-person animate NPs. (Animateness itself is partly a 
continuum when it comes to the distinction between higher and lower animals.) 
But case marking is not arbitrary here either. NOM-S is favored by plural or 
collective NPs as opposed to singular ones; generic or otherwise non-specific 
NPs as opposed to specific, individuated ones. 

The status of animate NOM-S then becomes crucial in this context. 
Animate NOM-S are, as mentioned, exceptional in Laitinen’s material, but they 
do occur and have to be explained. Dimensions like specificity have often 
more explanatory value than the agentivity of the verb or the interpretation of 
the modal. Thus, the following is an instance of a practical deontic modality 
with a generic animate subject; a representative of the category ‘bride’, rather 
than an individual person. 
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(31) morsian ois pitany ollar rikas 
bride(NOM) be-COND must-PTC be-INF1 rich(NOM) 
‘A bride should have been rich.’ [I.e., rich boys were not supposed to 
marry poor girls] (Lappajarvi, MA) 


GEN would be possible, and natural, with the same sentence in an evidential 
contexts if one were to talk about a particular person: "Why was the wedding 
so modest? The bride was supposed to be rich,” 

We are not aware of any discussion on the degree to which such referential 
features regulate phenomena like Unaccusativity. However, a suggestion about 
the nature of such features has been made by Silverstein (1976) in the context 
of split ergativity. Silverstein presents an ordering of NP types along a 
hierarchy of features such as ego, tu, unique, plural, enumerable, coreferential, 
deictic, proper, kin, human, animate, discrete, containing, locative, concrete, 
etc. (see especially Silverstein 1981: 240). This ordering is quite similar to the 
order that emerges from case-marking of NCs in Laitinen's material. 
Silverstein interprets his hierarchy as an ordering principle for the marking of 
indexical relations between signs (the NPs) and the speech-event, rather than 
as an agentivity hierarchy, as it has often been understood. Interpreted in this 
way, the choice of GEN can be seen to mark the accessibility to a speech act 
participant of the NP referent. GEN will then indicate that the referent is a 
potential speaker or addressee, or at least has the role of a member ofthe 
audience. When the necessity in the NC is not - or cannot be - verbally 
directed to the NP referent, the marking may be NOM-S. 

As a final conjecture, we would like to propose that several grammatical 
phenomena in Finnish need recourse to a semantic dimension that could be 
called personhood. This is not a discrete notion like animacy in its usual sense; 
core cases of personhood are referents eligible for the status of a speech act 
participant. Obviously, this includes the speech act pronouns, and therefore 
person agreement. Other cases in point are passivizability and the Missing 
Person construction (recall that the missing argument must be (treated as) 
human in both) and, possibly, use of the third person plural form as explained 
in section 4, And lastly, there is obligatory GEN marking in necessives. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


We have tried to illuminate the alternation of genitive and nominative NP 
arguments in intransitive necessive constructions from several points of view, 
keeping an eye on the Unaccusative hypothesis as a potential framework. We 
have argued against taking the GEN NP as an argument of the modal and for an 
unified treatment of the GEN construction, and suggested that there is a 
connection between the NC case alternation and subject-verb agreement, in 
particular, the reduction of agreement that has made the NOM-S pattern 
possible. We conclude that the "intransitive split" phenomenon is real in the 
sense that some intransitives show the lack of subject—object polarization in a 
particularly conspicuous manner. However, the "grey area” of such 
intransitives can be split up inside a single language in different ways and for 
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different purposes, as shown by the NC and the EC. Finally, we suggest that 
the theory of these phenomena would benefit if some of the descriptive load 
would be taken away from the verb lexicon. This conclusion is motivated by 
the explanatory value of — properly understood — animateness or personhood. 
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Of Nominative and Accusative: The 
Hierarchical Assignment of Grammatical 
Case in Finnish! 


Joan Maling 
Brandeis University 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The basic question I want to address in this paper is this: what is the 
relationship between morphological case and grammatical functions? In 
particular, what are the principles governing the assignment of the grammatical 
cases, NOM and ACC? All work on case distinguishes at least 3 different 
kinds of case—assignment: grammatical or syntactic (NOM, ACC); lexical (to 
verbal arguments); and semantic (to adverbial adjuncts). It is often assumed 
that the grammatical cases are used to encode grammatical functions (GFs). 


(1) "The nominative is the case of the subject of the sentence, and of any word 
qualifying the subject, whether attributively, in apposition, or as predicate." 
(William Dwight Whitney, 1889, A Sanskrit Grammar, 267) 


Such statements reflect the widespread assumption that there is a 1-1 mapping 
between morphological cases and GFs, such that the grammatical subject is 
always NOM, and the nominative NP (other than a predicate nominal) is 
necessarily the grammatical SUBJ 2 While this is probably the unmarked state 


1 My debts are many. I would like to thank: Paul Kiparsky, for pointing out to me in July 
1989 that Finnish was another example of a language in which so-called ‘structural’ case 
appears on adverbials; Joe Emonds, for bringing Timberlake (1974) to my attention; Urpo 
Nikanne, for being in the right place (Brandeis) at the right time (the academic year 1989-90), 
and for the generous help that made it possible for me to pursue the implications of the Case- 
Tier analysis in Finnish; Lauri Karttunen, for being an exceptionally well-informed 
informant; Kristiina Jokinen, Anita Mittwoch, and Leonard Babby for helpful comments on 
the first draft. Unless otherwise indicated, the Finnish judgments reported in this paper are 
those of Urpo. Any native speakers who disagree with the data should blame the data on him 
and the analysis on me (but please let me know!). The usual disclaimers apply; in particular, 
neither Urpo nor Lauri necessarily agree with my interpretation of their judgments. An earlier 
and shorter version of this paper was presented at the 12th Scandinavian Conference of 
Linguistics held in Reykjavlk in June, 1990. 


2 This is most clearly stated in the following quote from Hans den Besten: “As far as NPs at 
sentence level are concemed, there seems to be a one-to-one relationship between 
nominative, dative, and accusative and Subject, Indirect Object, and Direct Object 
respectively" (1981: 104 / 1989:205). Den Besten notes that exceptions to this general 
pattern must be allowed for verbs which govern a nonstandard case on an object. 
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of affairs, it is certainly not the only possibility. Finnish case~marking 
provides striking evidence in support of the claim that it is merely a particular 
instantiation of the more general principle stated in (1): 


(1') The highest available GF is assigned NOM case, the next highest ACC. 
(Zaenen, Maling, and Thrdinsson (1985), (61d)) 


where "available" means not already associated with morphological case. In 
other words, I assume that the mapping between syntactic cases and GFs 
reflects a hierarchy of grammatical functions in which SUBJ is higher than 
OBJ.? For the purposes of exposition, I will refer to the principle in (1') as 
the Case-Tier Hypothesis, adopting the particular formulation of Yip, Maling 
and Jackendoff (1987), who propose that the grammatical cases form an 
autonomous Case-tier, and that these cases are mapped one-to-one from left— 
to-right onto NPs (or GFs) by principles analogous to those of autosegmental 
phonology. 


(2) GF TIER: SUBJ > OBJ > ADV 
| | 
CASE TIER: NOM ACC 


What GFs can the grammatical cases map onto? A basic assumption of 
standard Case Theory is that only verbal arguments fall within its domain, i.e. 
only verbal arguments are subject to the Case Filter.4 This is because Case 
Theory is assumed to explain NP-movement, and only verbal arguments 
undergo NP-movement (i.e. Passive, Raising). 

But, how do adverbial adjuncts get case? In English, as in many languages, 
adverbials are typically PPs; even so-called adverbial NPs can plausibly be 
analyzed as getting Case from a null P (Emonds 1987). In languages with 
overt morphological case, like Icelandic or German, adverbial NPs are clearly 
case—marked, bearing e.g. accusative of time or duration, instrumental dative, 
etc. Such case—marking is invariant: unlike an accusative object, an accusative 
of time does not exhibit case—alternations depending on the transitivity or voice 
of the matrix verb. Hence this type of case—-marking is said to be "semantic" or 
(within GB) “inherent” case analogous to the lexical-case marking on verbal 
arguments which is characterized by case—preservation under movement (Zaenen 
et al. 1985). 


3 Most linguists making use of grammatical function hierarchies take these notions to be 
primitives of the theory. It is possible that these notions could be translated into 
configuration terms, e.g. SUBJ = [SPEC, IP], OBJ = sister of V, ADJUNCT = sister of V' and so 
on. I leave open the correct analysis of such notoriously problematic constructions as there— 
insertion and raising to object. 

. See however Babby (1980a,b), who argues that in Russian accusative adverbs of duration 
must be treated in the same way as arguments/objects, since ACC alternates with GEN under 
negation. 
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However, there are languages where certain classes of adverbials seem to get 

syntactic case, e.g. Chinese (Li 1985/1990), Korean (Maling 1989), Classical 
Arabic (McCarthy 1976; Noyer 1989), Warumungu (Simpson 1991). 
There are two facts about this phenomenon to note: (i) the same class of 
adverbials shows up again and again: adverbials of duration/frequency, measure 
phrases, cognate objects, suggesting the existence of a semantically natural 
class, and (ii) not only do these adverbials get the same ACC case assigned to 
verbal objects, BUT they exhibit the same Case-alternations diagnostic of 
structural Case. i.e. they show up with NOM case in the same sorts of 
environments that verbal objects do. (Since adverbials do not passivize or 
raise, this fact has obvious implications for the usual case-theoretic account of 
NP-movement. Some recent work in GB distinguishes between case- 
assignment and case—licensing (Sigurésson 1990; Freidin and Sprouse 1990.) 

Another language of this type is Finnish (but not Hungarian). The purpose 
of this paper is to explore the predictions of the Case-Tier model for the 
assignment by investigating the assignment of grammatical cases to verbal 
objects and certain adverbial adjuncts. 


2. THE CASE OF FINNISH OBJECTS 


Finnish is said to have four grammatical cases, illustrated in the paradigm for 
kirja ‘book’ shown in (3). 


(3) Finnish grammatical cases: 


SG PL 
NOM kirja kirja+t 
ACC ? kirjatt 


GEN kirjatn __kirjojen 
PAR kirjata __kirjoja 


The question mark entered under accusative singular reflects the different 
nomenclature encountered in the literature to describe the form of an object NP 
in the singular. Such an NP bears either a zero-suffix (the so-called 
"endingless accusative") or an n suffix (historically m), depending on the form 
of the matrix verb: 


(4) NOM subject —> finite V—> ACC object -n 
GEN subject —> 3SG verb —> NOM object - 0 


The zero-suffix also occurs in a variety of systematically impersonal 
constructions, including passives and imperatives. Accounting for the @/n 
alternation in the case—marking on the object is a classic problem in Finnish 
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syntax.> As can be seen from the paradigm in (3), this @/n alternation occurs 
only in the singular; plural NPs are morphologically identical to the NOM and 
distinct from the GEN. Glosses in this paper reflect the claim that the 
accusative singular suffix is always n, and the "endingless accusative" is 
actually NOM. A major advantage of this view is that the same rules can then 
be said to govern the realization of both singular and plural objects as either 
NOM or ACC. 

The traditional thinking among Finnish grammarians is that in the singular, 
except for certain pronouns, ACC is an "abstract" case that is realized 
morphologically as NOM or GEN depending on the environment and type of 
phrase (as sketched in 5a): 


(5) a. ACC b. OBJECT 
/ \ / \ 
NOM_ GEN: -n NOM ACC:-" 


Under my analysis, as sketched in (5b), the traditional notion of “abstract 
ACC" corresponds to the GF OBJECT, which is morphologically marked as 
either NOM or ACC depending on the environment. This analysis assumes the 
existence of "nominative objects” (as suggested for Finnish by Timberlake 
1974, 1975; Taraldsen 1986; Emonds 1989; inter alia). 

Timberlake argues at length that the Nominative NP in the (b) pattern is the 
grammatical object. There are a number of reasons for this. First, there is 
never agreement with postverbal nominative objects in Finnish (unlike 
Icelandic). This lack of agreement with a nominative object is illustrated in 
(6a) as contrasted with (6b): 


(6) a. Jukalla oli avaimet. 
Jukka+ADE be+PST+3SG key+PL-NOM 
‘Jukka had/owned (the) keys’ 
b. Avaimet olivat Jukalla. 


key+PL-NOM be+3PL Jukka+ADE 
‘Jukka had the keys/the keys were in Jukka's possession’ 


Secondly, personal pronoun objects are clearly accusative in form (as noted in 
footnote 4), regardless of the case on the subject. 


5 Personal pronouns do not exhibit this case alternation, but are clearly accusative, whatever 
the form of the matrix verb. Contra Reime (this volume), I do not consider this fact an 
argument that the “endingless accusative” is not truly nominative Case, since many languages 
are known to use a different case-marking system for pronouns than for lexical NPs. (P. 
Anderson (1990: 200, fn. 27) makes the same observation.) In so-called split—ergative 
systems, for example, pronouns are marked nominative/accusative whereas full NPs are 
ergative/absolutive. 
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2.1 The Case of Adverbials 


It is well-known that certain “adverbials of amount" are treated like verbal 
objects for the purposes of case assignment in Finnish (Tuomikoski 1978). 
Measure phrases, cognate objects and adverbials of duration and frequency get 
assigned same case as objects, and like objects, get partitive case under 
negation. 

The significant fact is not that adverbials bear "objective case," but that they 
exhibit the same case alternations between NOM and ACC that verbal objects 
do. This is illustrated below (examples a,b are taken from Hakulinen and 
Karlsson): 


(7) a. (Mina) viivyin  matkalla_ viikon. 
(I(NOM)) stay+1SG trip+ADE week+ACC 
I stayed on the trip a week’ 
b. Siella viivyttiin kokonainen viikko. 
there+ADE stayed+PASS whole week(NOM) 
"We/they/one stayed there a whole week' 
c. Luetaan koko ilta/*illan 
read+PASS whole evening+NOM/*ACC 
‘People are reading for one evening / let's read for one evening’ 


If the matrix verb is finite and agrees with the (possibly null) NOM subject, 
then the adverbial is ACC; if the matrix verb is systematically impersonal, e.g. 
in the passive, then the adverbial is NOM. It is the case—alternation which 
makes this look like "syntactic" case, and which distinguishes this from the use 
of accusative on certain types of adverbials in Icelandic, Russian or Latin. 

A word of caution is in order here about the class of adverbials which 
undergo this case alternation. Certain adverbials e.g. joka pdivd ‘every day’ are 
invariantly NOM for all speakers. For all speakers of Finnish a fair number of 
common adverbials only vary between accusative and partitive, for example, 
those in (8b) in all likelihood do not have unsuffixed accusative forms in 
anybody's speech (Lauri Karttunen, p.c.). 


(8) a. joka paiva ‘every day’ zero-suffix only 
b. enemmin ‘more’ n suffix only 
pitkdn aikaa ‘a long time’ 
sen verran ‘that much’ 
c. kolmas kerta/kolmannen kerran ‘third time’ NOM/ACC 


But there are individual differences in just what belongs to to this suffixed— 
accusative—only class. For some speakers, the frequency adverbial 'n times’ is 
included whereas the durative ‘for n years’ is not. Adverbs like ‘koko talven' are 


6 | am indebted to Paul Kiparsky for drawing my attention to this phenomenon in Finnish, 
and for providing a translation of the relevant section of Hakulinen and Karlsson 1979:216— 
217, itself a summary of Tuomikoski (1978). 
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semantically ambiguous: they can be construed as duratives ‘for a whole winter' 
or as scene-setting temporal locatives: 'the whole winter long.’ The most 
solidly object-like adverbials are measure phrases like 'yksi kilometri’ which do 
not have any locative interpretation. Note that locative time adverbials do not 
show any object-like behavior. As Lauri Karttunen points out (p.c.), ‘every 
day’ is like a locative adverbial, unlike a durative such as ‘for three hours’. Joka 
paiva ‘every day’ is not subject to the ACC/PAR alternation under negation 
(see Section 2.5 below). The ACC/PAR alternation distinguishes true objects 
and object-like measure phrases from object-like adverbials. Further research is 
needed to determine the extent to which these differences are semantically based, 
or the degree to which they are simply idiosyncratic lexical properties of 
particular adverbial phrases. Only adverbials which exhibit the NOM/ACC 
alternation will be considered in remainder of this paper. 

Let us assume that there is no appropriate semantic case in Finnish for an 
adverbial of duration and frequency.’ It follows that the adverbial NP will have 
to get grammatical case from the syntactic Case Tier. Under the Case—Tier 
hypothesis, NOM case-marking on the object or adverbial is an automatic 
consequence of the Oblique case on the subject, which induces a shift of the 
syntactic case tier such that NOM appears on the object, if any, or on the 
adverbial of amount. [Recall that it's the finiteness of the matrix verb that 
matters, not the presence of an overt NOM subject. I assume that all finite 
verbs have a subject which receives NOM, but that this subject may be 
phonologically null.] The source of the oblique case marking on the subject in 
Finnish can be either a lexical property of the matrix verb as in (9) or the result 
of a general rule assigning GEN configurationally to SPEC position, as in 


(10).8 


7 This is exactly the hypothesis offered by Audrey Li (1985/1990) in her analysis of Chinese. 


8 One might want to claim that the modal ftdytyy assign GEN lexically rather than structurally. 
There are two arguments against this. First, GEN still appears on the subject when the 
construction clearly involves Raising, as when an idiom is embedded under the modal: 
(i) John potkaisi tyhjaa viime yond 

JohnNOM) kicked+PST(3SG) empty+PAR last night+ESS 

‘John kicked the bucket (i.e. died) last night’ 
(ii) Johnin on taytynyt potkaista tyhjaa viime yond 

John+GEN is must+PTC kick+INF empty+PAR last night+ESS 

‘John must have kicked the bucket last night’ 
On the standard assumption that lexical case marking can only be assigned to thematic 
arguments, then GEN cannot be lexically assigned by the modal. 

Second, when a predicate with an oblique subject is embedded under tdytyy, the OBL case is 
preserved under Raising, but a NOM subject tums to GEN, as shown by the contrast between 
(iii) and (iv): 

(iii) Jukalla taytyy olla kirja. 
Jukka+A DE must be+INF book(NOM) 
‘Jukka must have a book’ 
(iv) Kirjan taytyy olla Jukalla. 
book+GEN must bet+INF Jukka+ADE 
‘The book must be in Jukka’s possession’ 
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0) 


(10) 


LEX 
| 
SUBJ OBJ 


NOM ACC 


. Lapsen oli jano 


child+GEN be+PST thirst(NOM) 
‘the child was thirsty’ 


. Lapsella oli kirja. 


child+ADE be+PST book(NOM) 
‘a/the child had a book’ 


GEN 

| 
SUBJ OBJ/ADV 
NOM ACC 


Lapsi luki kirjan illassa 
child(NOM) read+3SG book+ACC evening+INE 
‘the child read a/the/one book in one evening’ 
Lapsen _ taytyy lukea kirja/*kirjan. 
child+GEN must read book+NOM/*ACC 
Lapsen _ tdéytyy lukea koko pdiva/*pdivan. 
child+GEN must read all day+NOM/*ACC 


Lexical case-marking on an object has exactly the same effect: syntactic Case 
shifts over to Adverbial, exactly as expected under the Case-Tier. This is 
illustrated in (11) for the verb /uotia ‘to trust,’ which governs IIlative (ILL) case 
on its object: 


(11) 


OBL LEX 
| | 
(SUBJ) OBJ ADV 


NOM ACC 


Kansa luotti Kekkoseen vuoden. 
people(NOM) trust+PST+3SG Kekkonen+ILL yeart+ACC 
‘people trusted Kekkonen for a year’ 

Kekkoseen luotettiin — vuosi. 

Kekkonen+ILL trust+PASS year(NOM) 

"Kekkonen was trusted for a year’ 

Kansan téytyy luottaa Kekkoseen vuosi. 
people+GEN must trust Kekkonen+ILL year(NOM) 
‘the people must trust Kekkonen for a year’ 
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Note that if both SUBJ and OBJ bear an oblique case, NOM from the syntactic 
Case Tier shifts over not just one, but two NPs, all the way to the Adverbial 
NP, as illustrated in (11c). 


2.2 Combining Adverbials and Objects: Partitive versus Accusative 


We have seen that NOM from the Syntactic Case Tier can shift over to the 
OBJ, if any, or if there is no OBJ, onto certain averbials. The obvious 
question is what happens if both DO and ADV co-occur? What happens if we 
try to combine a syntactically case-marked object and a syntactically case- 
marked adverbial? Under the Case—Tier Hypothesis, we expect to be able to 
generate the case pattern OBL NOM ACC whenever the subject bears an 
oblique case. It turns out that such combinations are often unacceptable, for 
reasons having to do with the semantic incompatibility of durational adverbs 
with the aspectual meaning of usingNOM/ACC as opposed to PAR on the 
objects of agentive verbs. Note the difference in meaning between (12a and b). 


(12) a. Mina —luen kirjan illassa 
I(NOM) read+1SG book+ACC evening+INE 
‘T read a/the/one book in one evening’ 

b. Mind luen kirjaa illassa 

I(NOM) read+1SG book+PAR evening+INE 
‘I am reading a/the book in one evening (but am I not sure if I 
will succeed in finishing it)’ 

(13) a. *Minaé luen kirjan illan 
I(NOM) read book+ACC evening+ACC 
Tread the book for an evening’ 

b. Mind — luen kirjaa illan 

I(NOM) read+1SG book+PAR evening+ACC 
‘Tam reading a/the book for one evening’ 


One might attribute the ungrammaticality of (13a) to the Case-filter: the 
adverbial NP has to get case from the syntactic Case Tier, but both syntactic 
cases have already been assigned. But there is another explanation: the meaning 
of the durational phrase ‘for one evening’ is semantically incompatible with 
telic predicates, and hence incompatible with the aspectual meaning of using 
grammatical case (as opposed to partitive) on the object of an agentive verb. 

If this explanation is correct, then the case pattern GEN NOM ACC will be 
ruled out for agentive verbs where the use of structural case marks completion 
and the adverbial is durational. But under the Case-Tier hypothesis, this case 
pattern is in principle expected to occur, and indeed it does. Choosing a 
nonagentive predicate with oblique subject as in (14a,b) or a frequency adverbial 
as in (14c) makes the case pattern acceptable. 


(14) a. Lapsen oli jano yhden illan/*yksi ilta 
child+GEN be+PST thirst(NOM) one+ACC evening+ACC/*NOM 
‘the child was thirsty for one evening’ 
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b. Lapsella oli kirja koko paivan/*paiva. 
child+ADE be+PST book(NOM) all day+ACC/*NOM 
‘a/the child had the book all day’ 

c. Lapsen taytyy lukea kirja kolmannen kerran/*kolmas kerta. 
child+GEN must read book(NOM) third timet+ACC/*NOM 
‘the child must read the book for a third time’ 


Another way of exemplifying the expect case pattern is to find a transitive verb 
where the use of structural case does not mark completion and hence the 
meaning is compatible with a duration time adverbial. One such verb is 
muistaa ‘to remember,’ a ‘verb of containment’ for which partitive case on the 
object is not possible in an affirmative sentence, as illustrated in (15). 


(15) Liisa muisti matkan/*matkaa. 
Liisa(NOM) remembered trip+ACC/*PAR 
‘Liisa remembered the trip’ 


When combined with a duration adverb, we find the following case patterns: 


(16) a. Liisa muisti matkan vuoden. 

Liisa(/(NOM) remembered trip+ACC year+ACC 
‘Liisa remembered the trip for a year’ 

b. Muista matka vuoden! 
Remember trip(NOM) year+ACC 
"Remember the trip for a year!’ 

c. Liisan taytyy muistaa matka vuoden. 
Liisa+GEN must remember trip(NOM) year+ACC 
‘Liisa must remember the trip for a year’ 


There is a related verb, muistella ‘to reminisce’, with the opposite properties: 
namely it takes only partitive and not accusative on its object. 


(17) Liisa muisteli matkaa/*matkan. 
Liisa(NOM) reminisced trip+PAR/*ACC 
‘Liisa reminisced about the trip’ 


As a consequence, when NOM is not assigned to the subject, it shifts over to 
the durational adverb.? Contrast the case patterns exemplified in (18) with 
those in (16). 


(18) a. Liisa muisteli matkaa vuoden. 
Liisa(NOM) reminisce+PST trip+PAR yeartACC 
‘Liisa reminisced about the trip for a year’ 


9 The judgments about the NOM case on the durational adverb are not as categorical for verbs 
with partitive objects as they are for verbs with lexically case-marked objects. One possible 
interpretation of this fact is that partitive case is ambiguous between a lexical case and a 
syntactically assigned ‘overlay’ case in Finnish. See Section 2.5 for discussion. 
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b. Muistele matkaa vuosi! 
Reminisce trip+PAR year(NOM) 
"Reminisce about the trip for a year’ 

c. Liisan téytyy muistella matkaa vuosi. 
Liisa+GEN must reminisce trip+PAR yeart+NOM 
‘Liisa must reminisce about the trip for a year' 


2.3 Case Spreading 


Finnish has no double accusative verbs. Ditransitive verbs have only one ACC 
object, while the other complement bears a 

case (ALL, ABL, ADE or ELA) which is usually semantically predictable but 
may be idiosyncratic (Vainikka 1989:326). The lack of double accusative verbs 
might be attributed to the standard case-theoretic assumption that any case 
assigner has at most one case to assign. - However, if certain adverbial NPs get 
syntactic case from the verb, as I have argued here, we must ask whether 
objects compete with adverbial NPs for a single syntactic ACC case in a finite 
clause where the subject receives NOM from the Case Tier. Unlike Chinese, 
an accusative object and an accusative adverbial can co—occur in Finnish, as 
illustrated in (16a) and (19). 


(19) Mina _luen kirjan kolmannen kerran. 
I(NOM) read book+ACC third time+ACC 
'T read the book for a third time’ 


SUBJ OBJ ADV 
1 / 
NOM ACC 


This indicates that there is Case-spreading in Finnish. Under the Case—Tier 
hypothesis, we expect NOM to be assigned to the first available NP on the 
hierarchy, and ACC from the Case-Tier will spread rightwards, associating 
with any available NP(s). This is exactly what happens when there is more 
than one adverbial NP in a clause: only the first adverbial gets NOM in 
impersonal constructions, and the others get ACC. 


(20) a. Kaveltiin koko talvi/*talven 
walked+PASS whole winter+NOM/* ACC 
‘there was walked the whole winter’ 
b. Kaveltiin kilometri koko talven/*talvi 
walked+PASS kilometer(NOM) whole winter+ACC/*NOM 
‘there was walked a kilometer the whole winter’ 
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It seems unlikely that the first adverbial gets NOM because it has actually been 
"promoted" to OBJ, given that the same NOM case—marking occurs in the 
presence of lexically case—marked objects, as in (21).1° 


(21) a. Kekkoseen luotettiin kolmas kerta. 
Kekkonen+ILL trust+PASS third time(NOM) 
"Kekkonen was trusted for a third time’ 

b. Kekkoseen _luotettiin kuusi vuotta kolmannen kerran. 
Kekkonen+ILLtrust+PASS [six(NOM)years+PAR] third time+ACC 
"‘Kekkonen was trusted for six years for the third time’ 

c. Kekkoseen luotettiin yksi vuosi kolmannen kerran. 
Kekkonen+ILL trust+PASS one year(NOM) third time+ACC 
‘Kekkonen was trusted for a year for the third time’ 


(Urho Kekkonen is a former president of Finland who was elected to several 
six-year terms of office.) It is actually impossible to tell the case of kuusi 'six' 
in (21b), since cardinal numbers other than yksi ‘one’ are invariant, so I have 
changed the example to the pragmatically less natural (21c). Unlike other 
cardinals, yksi has both suffixed (ACC) and unsuffixed (NOM) "accusative" 
forms. If the matrix verb is finite, then both adverbials will get marked 
accusative, as expected. 


(22) Luotin Kekkoseen yhden vuoden kolmannen kerran. 
trust+1SG Kekkonen+ILL one year+ACC third time+ACC 
‘I trusted Kekkonen for a year for the third time’ 


I said earlier that if there is more than one adverbial, only the first one gets 
assigned NOM. What do we mean by “the first" adverbial? Not surprisingly, 
the linear order of the adverbial phrases is irrelevant, as illustrated in (23b,c): 
the duration phrase gets marked NOM (‘yksi vuosi') and the freqency phrase gets 
ACC (‘yhden kerran’): 


(23) a. Kekkoseen luotettiin yksi kerta. 
Kekkonen+ILL trust+PASS one time+NOM 
"Kekkonen was trusted once’ 

b. Kekkoseen luotettiin yksi vuosi yhden kerran. 
Kekkonen+ILL trust+PASS one year(NOM) one time+ACC 
‘Kekkonen was trusted for one year once’ 

c. Kekkoseen luotettiin yhden kerran yksi vuosi. 
Kekkonen+ILL trust+PASS one time+ACC one year+NOM 


The fact that linear order does not affect the case—-marking of the adverbials 
suggests that the GF hierarchy must distinguish between the different classes. 


10 In (17b), the numeral kuusi is the head of the NumP kuusi vuotta ‘six years' and the noun is 
in the partitive. This is true only when the NP is NOM or ACC; the other case forms are regular 
(i.e. the numeral and noun agree in case and number). 
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A duration adverbial takes precedence over the frequency adverbial in getting 
NOM case. 


(24) a. *Kekkoseen luotettiin kuusi vuotta kolmas kerta. 
Kekkonen+ILL trust+PASS [six years+PAR] third time+NOM 
b. *Kekkoseen luotettiin kolmas kerta kuusi vuotta. 


This suggests that the GF hierarchy should be SUBJ > OBJ > MEASURE > 
DUR > FREQ. Further evidence that the ADVERBIAL GF should be divided 
into two categories is the fact that for some speakers, FREQ adverbials of this 
type do not participate in the NOM/ACC alternation. For such speakers, while 
duration adverbials occur with either the zero or the n suffix under the same 
conditions as verbal objects, many frequency adverbials like kolmannen 
kerran/kolmatta kertaa alternate only between the (accusative) n suffix and 
partitive. The grammar books report that the language is still in a state of flux 
with respect to this issue (Lauri Karttunen, p.c.). 


2.4 Summary of the Case—Tier 


The fundamental assumption of the Case-Tier Hypothesis is that NOM and 
ACC form a syntactic case-tier which is mapped onto the NPs of a sentence 
one-to-one left-to-right by principles analogous to those of autosegmental 
phonology. The basic predictions of this Case-tier Hypothesis are summarized 
in (25): 


(25) a. NOM is assigned before ACC. 
b. only one XP can get assigned NOM, any remaining NPs get 
ACC 
c. which XP gets NOM reflects the hierarchy of GFs, where 
SUBJ > OBJ > MEASURE > DUR > FREQ 


On the further assumption that NPs already bearing morphological case, 
however assigned, are unavailable for mapping onto the syntactic Case Tier, the 
presence of such case marking will induce the by now familiar Case Tier shift. 
Because Finnish has lexical case marking and includes adverbials in the domain 
of the syntactic Case-tier, Finnish provides convincing evidence of Case Tier 
shift from various sources of case-marking. These are sketched in the diagrams 
in (26), where ADV is an abbreviation for any of the various adverbial 
functions lower than OBJ. 


(26) Case-tier Shifts: 
a. GEN b. LEX c. GEN LEX 
| | | | 
eee >ADV SUBJ >OBJ>ADV SUBJ > OBJ > ADV 


wo 
NOM ACC NOM ACC NOM ACC 
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If there is no extra source of case—marking, then the ACC spreads to any 
additional NPs, as sketched in (27): 


(27) SUBJ > OBJ > ADV 
| Lo 
NOM ACC 
As we have seen, all of these case patterns are attested in Finnish. 
2.5 Partitive and Case-Tier Shift 


Since Partitive Case plays such a major role in Finnish syntax, the question 
arises as to how it fits into the case-marking system. Does Partitive on an 
object behave like lexical case, i.e. does it induce Case—Tier shift? Or is it an 
"overlay" case with no effect whatsoever on the assignment of syntactic cases? 
The answer is unfortunately not as clear as one would like. If PAR is like 
lexical case, it would be expected to induce Case-Tier shift. Indeed, in many 
impersonal sentences, NOM on the adverbial is clearly much better than ACC, 
whether the verb assigns lexical case to its object as in (28a) or governs a 
partitive object, as in (28b): 


(28) a. Siellé kieltéydyttiin oluesta koko ilta/?koko illan 
there+ADE refuse+PASS beer+ELA all evening+NOM/? ACC 
beer was refused there all evening’ 

b. Sielld haistettiin savua koko ilta/?koko illan 
there smell+PASS smoke+PAR all evening+NOM/?ACC 


However, for other verbs which take PAR objects, and although NOM is the 
preferred case on the adverbial of duration in impersonal constructions, ACC 
also seems possible even in the absence of a NOM NP. 


(29) a. Lapsen taytyy soittaa pianoa koko pdiva/koko pdivan 
child+GEN must play piano+PAR all day+NOM/ACC 
b. Lapsen taytyy opiskella englantia koko vuosi/koko vuoden. 
child+GEN must study English+PAR all year+NOM/ACC 
c. Lapsi opiskelee _englantia koko vuoden/*vuosi. 
child(NOM) study+3SG English+PAR all yeart+ACC/*NOM 
‘the child studies English all year' 


As expected, NOM case-marking on the adverbial is impossible if the matrix 
verb is finite, as in (29c). 

The same variation in the case—marking of the adverbial occurs with activity 
verbs whose objects can be either ACC or PAR depending on the aspect: 


(30) a. Lapsen taytyy lyéd4 Jukkaa kolmas kerta/kolmannen kerran. 
child+GEN must hitt+INF Jukka+PAR third time+NOM/ACC 
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b. Minun taytyy lukea kirjaa ilta/illan. 
I+GEN must read+INF book+PAR evening +NOM/ACC 
‘T must read a book for an evening’ 


The use of NOM on the adverbial suggests that PAR is being analyzed as a 
lexical case; the use of ACC suggests that PAR is being treated as an "overlay" 
case with no Case—Tier effect. Further investigation of the effect of Partitive is 
beyond the scope of this study. 

An object in a negative sentence must always be in the partitive, as 
illustrated in (31b); the same is true of measure phrases like 'kilometri.’ 


(31) a. Liisa lukee kirjan 
Liisa reads book-ACC 
Liisa will read the book’ 
b. Liisaei lue kirjaa/*kirjan 
Liisa not read book-PAR/* ACC 
‘Liisa won't read the book/Liisa is not reading the book' 


However, the NP—argument of the existential and possessive constructions may 
Stay in the NOM (zero-suffix) rather than the partitive in a contradictory 
negative sentence: 


(32) a. Talossa ei ole kissaa / kissa. 
house+INE not be cat+PAR cat+NOM 
"There is no cat in the house’ 
b. Liisalla ei ole kissa (vaan koira). 
Liisa+ADE not be cat(NOM) (but dog+NOM) 
‘Liisa doesn't have a cat (but a dog)’ 


Not surprisingly, there is considerable disagreement in the literature about the 
syntactic role (subject or object) and case (nominative or "endingless 
accusative") that kissa ‘cat’ has here when not partitive. Whatever its GF, the 
NOM case-marking, however, is exactly what is predicted under the Case—-Tier 
hypothesis. It is the sole NP argument, and NOM is always assigned before 
ACC. 


3. AN ALTERNATIVE ANALYSIS: VAINIKKA (1989) 


Recall that GEN subjects and "ACC" objects are morphologically identical in 
the singular: they both have an vn suffix. Vainikka (1989) exploits this 
morphological identity to account for the near complementary distribution 
between having an n suffix on the subject and on the object, by suggesting that 
both are instances of the same GEN case. The empirical claim is that GEN 
(on subject) and ACC/GEN (on object) are in complementary distribution 
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(p.237). Furthermore, she suggests that the "endingless accusative" is a default 
(NOM) case which arises because there is no accusative SG. form.!! 


(33) IP Vainikka (1989) 
SPEC T 
I VP 
ee ; 
[GEN] 
NP 
two patterns: —_ abstract m-case 
NOM ACC/GEN O -n 
GEN NOM -n © 


Vainikka assumes that all subjects are base-generated in [Spec,VP], but that 
this position is not generated for passives and other systematically impersonal 
constructions. GEN is the case assigned to [SPEC, XP] in Finnish. If GEN 
(n) is not assigned in [Spec,VP] because the subject moves to SPEC, IP, then 
the n percolates to any "receptive" NP within V'; the net result is that the 
object NP will get n suffix. In essence then, GEN n will be assigned whenever 
possible, to SPEC,VP if filled, otherwise to the NP-complement of V. 

There are several problems with this account of nominative objects. First, it 
does not extend naturally to other languages (including older stages of Finnish) 
where the case of oblique subjects is not morphologically identical to the case 
on the object of finite verbs (e.g. DAT =/ ACC). Secondly, even within 
Finnish, there are counterexamples to the underlying generalization that GEN 
and ACC are in complementary distribution.!2 Vainikka's analysis leaves no 
source for n on adverbials in either impersonal constructions where by 
hypothesis GEN is not available because [Spec, VP] is not generated, or in im- 
personal constructions where GEN is assigned to an NP that remains in 
[SPEC, VP]: 


(34) a. Lapsen oli jano yhden illan/*yksi ilta 
child+GEN be+PST thirst(NOM) one evening+ACC/*NOM 
‘the child was thirsty for one evening’ 
b. _Lapsella oli kirja koko paivan/*paiva. 
child+ADE be+PST book(NOM) all day+ACC/*NOM 
‘a/the child had the book all day' 


1 tn other words, there is a morphological gap, which seems to me to be a rather odd claim 
for a language like Finnish with no shortage of morphological cases. 


i As Urpo Nikanne pointed out to me (personal communication), -n can also occur on 
objects inside NP in the minen construction. This contradicts Vainikka's claim that "ac- 
cusative case only occurs with the category V; only V's can have the feature [+completed]" p. 
253). 
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LEX 


| 
eee ADV 
bee 


NOM ACC 


In order to account for the zero+suffix on kirja ‘book’, Vainikka must assume 
that no SPEC,VP is generated for this impersonal construction, hence no GEN 
n suffix is generated; but then there is no source for the n suffix on the 
adverbial of duration, which as we have seen seems to get syntactic case in 
Finnish. 


4, NONFINITE COMPLEMENTS 


Thus far, we have considered only verbs which are monotransitive. Let us now 
consider VP-complements which occur as arguments of a matrix verb. 
Following Vainikka (1989,Chapter 5). There are two kinds of verbal 
complements: clausal (IP) and nonclausal (VP or V’). 


(35) clausal (IP) 
/ 
\ VP (‘TA-infinitive'!*) 
nonclausal (nonfinite) / 


\ 
V' (obligatory control 'MA-infinitive’) 


The TA-infinitive has the distribution of a direct object (Vainikka 1989:249), 
while the MA-infinitive has the syntactic category and distribution of a 
locative PP (Nikanne 1988); note that the MA~infinitive bears the same 
locative case (INE, ELA or ILL) as a PP-complement to the same matrix verb. 
These two constructions are productively used in Standard Finnish and are 
common in colloquial Finnish as well. 

Finite complements may be assumed to have their own Case-Tier; only the 
non-—finite complements are of interest here. As Vainikka observes (p. 243), 
there are at least a dozen productively used non-finite verb forms in Finnish, 
and they all share the following features: 


(36) a. they do not allow nominative subjects; 
b. they do not allow the negative verb; 
c. they do not allow the auxiliary verb ol/a (or any of the four tenses 
found in tensed sentences) 


13 The traditional terms for what Vainikka calls the TA-infinitive and MA-infinitive are the 
Ist infinitive (short) and the 3rd infinitive, respectively. 
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Vainikka (1989:244) accounts for these properties by assuming that subjects 
are base-generated in [Spec, VP] position, and that the non-finite complements 
lack an IP. They therefore lack both (SPEC,IP] and INFL. As a consequence, 
there is no position in which agreement suffixes, the negative verb or the 
auxiliary verb can be base~generated. Furthermore, the subject cannot raise to 
[Spec,IP] and will therefore be assigned GEN. The genitive NP is clearly not a 
matrix object since no verb in Finnish takes a genitive object (p.284). Of 
particular interest is the fact that the alternation between NOM and ACC 
assigned to complements of impersonal verbs extends to the objects of 
infinitival complements. 


(37) a. Matti antoi Jukan sy6da — suklaan. 
Matti(NOM) let+PST(3SG) Jukka+GEN eat+INF chocolate+ACC 
"Matti let Jukka eat the chocolate’ (ibid.: 284, 39a,b) 


b. Anna Jukan sy6d4  suklaa/*suklaan! 
Let+IMP—2SG Jukka+GEN eat+INF chocolate#+NOM/* ACC 
‘Let Jukka eat the chocolate!’ 


Obligatory control MA-infinitives, which are categorially V' rather than VP, 
lack even a [SPEC,VP] position; so here too ACC/GEN objects are possible 
only if the matrix verb agrees with its nominative subject, a feature available 
due to the matrix [SPEC,VP] position. 


(39) a. Pekka kavi ostamassa solmion/*solmio 
Pekka(NOM) went buy+MA+INE tie+ACC/*NOM 
‘Pekka went to buy a tie’ (ibid.: 254, 7a,b) 
b. Kay ostamassa _solmio!/*solmion 
go buy+MA+INE tiet+NOM/*ACC 
‘Go buy a tie!’ 


In both of these sentences, the verb implies completion, so we get grammatical 
case as opposed to partitive on the infinitival object. The choice between 
NOM or ACC case depends on the matrix verb: if the matrix V agrees with a 
NOM subject, the infinitival object is ACC; if the matrix verb is such that its 
object would occur in NOM (i.e. passive, imperative, and in certain impersonal 
verbs), then the infinitival object is NOM. This effect is not restricted to one 
clause, i.e. it is recursive. 


(40) a. Pekka muisti kayda ostamassa solmion/*solmio. 
Pekka(NOM) remembered go+TA buy+MA+INE tie+ ACC/*NOM 
‘Pekka remembered to go buy a tie’ (ibid.: 255, 8a,b) 
b. Muista kayda ostamassa solmio!/*solmion. 
remember go+TA buy+MA+INE tie+NOM/*ACC 
"Remember to go buy a tie!’ 


The basic problem, then, is to account for why the embedded VP "inherits" the 
case—assigning properties of the matrix V. It is clear that these non-finite 
complements cannot be analysed as having PRO subjects which must agree in 
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Case with their matrix controller.!4 This would not give the desired result 
within the Case—Tier framework, since whatever decision we made about 
assigning Case to PRO, it would not vary depending on the matrix verb, and 
we would not get the desired alternations in Case. Even if the matrix V is 
{+completed], its agreement features determine the case (NOM vs ACC) on the 
object of the infinitival complement: 


(41) a. Maija pyysi Jukan lukemaan kirjan. 
Maija(NOM) asked Jukka+ACC read+MA!5+ILL book+ACC 
"Maija asked Jukka to read the book’ (ibid.: 267: 18b) 
b. Pyyda Jukka lukemaan kirja!/*kirjan. 
ask Jukka(NOM) read+MA+ILL book+NOM/*ACC 
‘Ask Jukka to read the book!’ (ibid.: 267: 19) 


Vainikka's explanation is that the genitive feature (the n suffix) from matrix 
{SPEC,VP] percolates to all "receptive" NPs, i.e. goes down into the 
infinitival complement; however, if no GEN is base-generated in the matrix 
{SPEC,VP] because the matrix is one of the various impersonal constructions, 
then neither matrix nor embedded object will be able to get a genitive suffix. 
But this cannot be correct, since the genitive feature can be realized on an 
adverbial NP: 


(41) = Pyyda Jukka lukemaan kirja kolmannen kerran. 
Ask+IMP+2SG Jukka(NOM) read+MA+ILL book(NOM) third 
time+ACC 
‘Ask Jukka to read the book for the third time!’ 


If such adverbials get case from the syntactic Case Tier, as I have argued here, 
then ACC must still be available even in those constructions which form the 
domain of "nominative objects” in Finnish. This is entirely expected under the 
Case-Tier Hypothesis: the availability of NOM and ACC is entirely 
independent of the assignment of GEN to [SPEC,VP]. 

Adapting Vainikka's analysis of infinitival complements to the Case—Tier 
Hypothesis, let us assume that such VP-complements are transparent to case 
assignment from the matrixclause. In other words, unlike IPs, VPs are not a 
barrier to case—assignment (cf. Emonds 1989), 16 Since these infinitival 
complements function as arguments of the matrix verb, let us assume that they 
are assigned syntactic case in the same way that NP-complements would be. 
However, since a VP is not itself capable of bearing Case, the Case feature is 


14 As seems plausible for some subject control complements in Russian, for example. See 
Neidle (1988, Chapter 5) and Babby (1990) for discussion. 

15 "MA" and "TA" in the glosses stand for MA- and TA-infinitives 

i This means that that syntactic case percolates down through a complement which is itself 
assigned lexical case. As indicated in the glosses, the VP-complement is itself assigned a 
locative case which is realized on the infinitival head. This is the same case that would be 
assigned to a corresponding PP—complement (Nikanne 1988). 
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transmitted from the embedded VP to its head (as suggested, for example,by 
Rouveret and Vergnaud (1980) and Rosen (1990) for Romance causatives). 
This gives the appearance that structural case can percolate down into the 
infinitival VP-complement to any "receptive" NP. 

Although Case-Tier shift easily accounts for the ACC case—-marking on an 
adverbial following a NOM object, examples like (41) pose a different problem 
for the Case-Tier Hypothesis, since NOM is assigned two different NPs,both 
the matrix object and the infinitival object. How can this spreading of NOM 
be reconciled with the apparent Case-shift of ACC onto the adverbial NP? 

I suggest that the solution to this problem lies in the following descriptive 
generalization. 


(42)  Allinternal arguments of a predicate must get the same syntactic 
1 
case. 


The clearest evidence for this generalization comes from Korean, which iswell— 
known for having a variety of “multiple Accusative” constructions.When such 
sentences are passivized, all of the accusatives become nominative, as 
illustrated below: 


(43) 

a. Chelitka Mary+lul panci+lul senmul+ul hatess+ta ACTIVE 
ChelitNOM Mary+ACC ring+ACC giftt+ACC do+PST+DEC 
‘Cheli presented Mary with a ring’ 

b. Mary+ka panci+ka senmul+ka toy+ess+ta PASSIVE 
Mary+NOM ring+NOM gift+NOM become+PST+DEC 
"Mary was presented with a ring’ 


Now consider different case—-marking properties of the so-called lexical passive, 
illustrated below in conjunction with the Inalienable Possession Construction. 
Unlike the syntactic passive, the lexical passive is ambiguous between a case— 
assorbing passive (44a) and a verb which is semantically passive but 
nonetheless an accusative case assigner (44b): 


td Note that this formulation correctly allows for the accusative case—-marking on the retained 
object in the passive of ditransitives in English. 

(i) He was given them. 

I assume that in English, the surface subject of passive is no longer an internal argument, and 
hence its case—-marking can differ from the case of the retained object. In Finnish, however, 
there is no evidence that passive morphology results in the promotion of an internal 
argument. 

Different internal arguments can, of course, bear different morphological cases if other 
sources of case—marking are available in a language, e.g. lexical case—marking, or case 
assigned to a particular configurational position such as [SPEC,VP] (a possibility for which 
the term "structural case" should properly be reserved). If this suggestion is on the right track, 
it indicates that the Case Tier maps onto both direct and indirect objects at once; in other wor- 
ds, the GF hierarchy is not articulated into two object functions, at least for the purposes of 
assigning syntactic case. 
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(44) a. Yumit+ka phal+i oynccok+i/*ul kkuth+i/*ul cap+hitess+ta. 
Yumi+NOM arm+NOM left+sidet+NOM/*ACC end+NOM/*ACC 
catch+PASS+PST+IND 

b. Yumitka phal+ul oynccok+ul/*i — kkuth+ul/*i_ capt+hi+ess+ta. 
Yumi+NOM arm+NOM left+sidet+ACC/*NOM end+ACC/*NOM 
catch+PASS+PST+IND 
"Yumi was caught by the arm on the left side at the end’ 


Superficially the object(s) of a lexical passive can be either NOM or ACC; 
however, if there is more than one object, their case marking cannot vary 
independently. Since only one NP can be the surface subject, the remaining 
NPs must all be internal arguments, and the internal arguments necessarily 
share the same syntactic case. See Maling and Kim (1992) for further 
discussion, 

Returning to Finnish, then, recall our assumption that infinitival VP- 
complements are transparent to case assignment from the matrix clause, and get 
assigned syntactic case in the same way that an NP-complement would. For 
simple clauses, there is no overt evidence for the generalization that all internal 
arguments bear the same syntactic case; as noted above, any verb that 
subcategorizes for two NPs has only one ACC object, while the other 
complement bears a locative case (ALL, ABL, ADE, ELA) which is usually 
semantically predictable, but may be idiosyncratic (Vainikka 1989:326). 
However, when the locative complement is infinitival, we do see overt evidence 
that the same syntactic case is assigned to both complements, since the same 
case is realized on both matrix and infinitival object. This is sketched below 
(cf Vainikka (1989:260) for discussion of the phrase structure of (object—) 
control verbs): 


(45) V' 


tae 


V NP i 
P  V'{MA] 
/\ 


Case Tier: NOM ACC 


What we want to say is that verbs which take infinitival complements are not 
exceptional, but have exactly the same case—assigning properties as other verbs 
of the language. This phenomenon is reminiscent of causativization: cross— 
linguistically, the output behaves like a single verb/complex predicate with 
respect to case assignment (Rosen 1989). Two alternative analyses come to 
mind: merger (complex predicate formation), or alternatively, we might assume 
that the Case Tier is associated only with IP, so that when the infinitival 
complementis a bare VP, only one Case Tier is available. Whichever analysis 
is correct for Finnish, as internal arguments of the matrix verb, both NP and 
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the MA-infinitive must be assigned the same syntactic case in accordance with 
the generalization in (42). 

What about the case on adverbials? It is possible to have sentence adverbials 
modifying either the matrix or the embedded infinitive, or both. 


(46) | Pyyda Jukka kolmannen kerran lukemaan kirja. 
Ask Jukka+NOM third time+ACC read+MA+ILL book+NOM 
‘Ask Jukka for the third time to read the book!' 
‘Ask Jukka to read the book for the third time!' 


Consider now what happens if the infinitival verb assigns lexical case. In the 
following example, the infinitival verb vastata ‘to answer’ takes an ILL object. 
If the VP-—complement supplied its own Case—Tier, we would expect NOM 
from the Case-Tier to shift over to any Adverbial; however, this is not what 


happens. 


(47) — Oppilas pakotettiin kolmannen kerran/*kolmas kerta 
pupil(NOM) force+PASS+PST third time+ACC/*NOM 
vastaamaan kysymykseen tunnin/*tunti. 


totanswer+ILL question+PL+ILL hour+ACC/*NOM 
‘the pupil was forced for the 3rd time to answer questions for an hour’ 


The case on the adverbial modifying the infinitive is determined not by the 
case—assigning properties of the infinitive, but by the properties of the matrix 
V. This indicates that its case is supplied by the matrix Case Tier.!® The 


18 Under the Case-Tier Hypothesis, NOM on the adverbial is predicted to be impossible 
whenever it has already been assigned. This is clearly correct for sentences with nominative 
subjects, but informant work with Urpo Nikanne produced occasional examples of NOM being 
assigned to both object and adverbial: 
(i) Pyyda kansa luottamaan Kekkoseen kolmas kerta! 
ask-IMP people-NOM to-trust Kekkonen-ILL third time-NOM 
(ii) Kaske kolmas kerta presidentti vastaamaan kysymykseen tunti 
Order third time+NOM president(NOM) to—answer question hour(NOM)! 
(iii) Kaéske kolmannen kerran presidentti vastaamaan kysymykseen tunnin. 
Order third time+ACC president(NOM) to-answer question hour+ACC 
‘Order the president for a third time to answer questions for an hour!’ 
The possibility of NOM case on kolmas kerta is totally unexpected. I suspect that the problem 
lies in the oddness of having NOM on object of matrix verb. These examples were produced 
when the informant was asked to use nominative rather than the strongly preferred partitive on 
the matrix object. Urpo continued to prefer NOM on kolmas kerta; while ACC was judged 
acceptable as long as the case on tunti (N) also changed to tunnin (ACC). 
Note that in the absence of an infinitival-complement, PAR is obligatory on object, and as a 
result, the adverbial can be either NOM or ACC: 


(iii) Kaske —_ oppilasta/*oppilas kolmas kerta/kolmannen kerran! 
order-IMP student-PAR/*NOM third time-NOM/ACC 
‘Order the student a third time’ 


Resolution of these problems will have to await further investigation. 
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matrix object can be PAR (implying resistance to the pressure), in which case 
NOM becomes possible on the adverbials as well (see section 2.5 above): 


(48) Oppilasta pakotettiin kolmannen kerran/kolmas kerta 
pupil+PAR force+PASS+PST third time+ACC/NOM 
vastaamaan _—_kysymykseen tunnin/tunti, 
to-answer+ILL question+PL+ILL hourtACC/NOM 
‘they tried to force the student for the 3rd time to answer questions for 
an hour’ 


What is especially telling is the fact that matrix adverbial and embedded 
adverbial tend to agree in case: they are either both NOM or both ACC. This 
is as expected if the entire sentence is treated as a single domain with respect to 
the Case-Tier. Of course, if the matrix verb is finite, then NOM on the 
adverbial is no longer possible, as illustrated below: 


(49) Tuomari — kaski kolmannen kerran/*kolmas kerta presidentin 
judge+NOM order+PST third time+ACC/*NOM __spresidenttACC 
vastaamaan kysymykseen tunnin/*tunti 
to-answer questions+ILL hour+ACC/*NOM 
‘the judge ordered the president for the third time to answer questions 
for an hour’ 


In conclusion, I have argued in this section that sentences with VP— 
complements are treated as one domain for the Case Tier, and that verbal 
objects must share the same syntactic case, being either both accusative or both 
nominative. This study is by no means a definitive study of Finnish case— 
marking; for example, various participial complements are not treated here,!? 
My hope is that it contributes nonetheless to our understanding not just of 
Finnish, but of the possible case systems used by natural languages. Finnish 
is by no means unique in exhibiting lexical case-marking, structurally assigned 


19 See Vainikka (1990, Chapter 5.3), who notes that the form of the object in the “clausal” 
constructions, including participial complements, is somewhat independent of the matnx 
verb. My own informant work reveals that the preferred case on what is traditionally called the 
‘subject of the participial clause’ depends in part on the type of predicate. 
(i) Luulin lapsella olevan jano/*janon. 
thought+1SG child+ADE be+PTC thirst+NOM/*ACC 
‘T thought the child to be thirsty’ 
(ii) Luulin lapsella olevan ?kirja/kirjan. 
thought+Isg child+ADE be+PTC book+?NOM/ACC 
‘T thought the child to have a book’ 
As Lauri Karttunen (p.c) pointed out to me, these judgments are the opposite of the claim of 
Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979:364) that the nominative is more likely in a possessive than in 
an existential participial clause. 
Another factor affecting the case marking is use of contrastive word order: 
(iii) Odotin Leenalle syntyvan kaksoset/*kaksosten. 
expect+PST+1SG Leena+ALL be-bom twinstNOM/*ACC 
‘I expected Leena to have twins’ 
(iv) Kaksosten/kaksoset odotin Leenalle syntyvan. 
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case to [SPEC, VP], and in including adverbials in the domain of syntactic case. 
But in Finnish these properties interact so as to provide uniquely visible 
evidence in support of the Case—Tier Hypothesis: of both subject and object 
bear an oblique case, NOM from the syntactic CaseTier shifts over not just 
one, but two NPs. Most significant is the claim is that the so-called 
"structural Cases" NOM and ACC are assigned neither to particular 
configurational positions nor to particular grammatical functions, but 
hierarchically along a hierarchy of grammatical functions, to the highest 
available NPs not already case—marked. 


5. COMPARING ICELANDIC AND FINNISH 


Icelandic is another language known to have nominative objects. However, 
nominative objects seen to occur in quite different syntactic environments in 
the two languages: 


(50) a. Nominative objects occur in both finite and nonfinite clauses in 
Icelandic, whereas in Finnish they are found primarily in nonfinite 
constructions (but also in imperatives and passives). 

b. In Icelandic, nominative objects occur only as complements to 
nonagentive verbs (including passives); in Finnish, there are no such 
lexical restrictions. 

c. In Finnish but not Icelandic, human personal pronouns are exempt 
from the nominative object construction. 

d. In Icelandic but not Finnish, the finite verb agrees with the nominative 
object (in number). 

e. As in many languages, grammatical (NOM or ACC) case can be 
assigned to various kinds of adverbial NPs, including cognate objects, 
path-NPs, and certain adverbials of temporal duration. Finnish but 
not Icelandic includes adverbials of duration in the domain of 
"nominative objects." 


Despite these differences, Finnish and Icelandic have something in common: 
NOM case occurs on the object only in constructions which happen not to have 
a NOM subject.”° This paper explores the hypothesis that NOM is assigned 


20 this generalization is often referred to as "Jahnsson's rule” (after the author of a grammar 
of Finnish for Swedish speakers that appeared in the 1886). Jahnsson observed that the object 
is in the nominative case only in sentences that do not have a nominative subject. Although 
this generalization is a good rule of thumb, there are three counterexamples: (1) generic 
sentences (the "missing person construction"), (2) certain participial constructions, dis cussed 
in Section 4; and (3) the gradual replacement of the 1st person plural verb form (“me luemme" 
‘we read’) by the so—called passive (“me luetaan” 'we read’) in modem colloquial Finnish (Lauri 
Karttunen, p.c.). Of these, the third is the most problematic, but since colloquial Finnish dif - 
fers from Standard Finnish in a variety of ways, such examples cannot be analysed in 
isolation. The first type is not actually a problem. What actually matters is not the presence 
of a NOM subject, but the form of the matrix verb. Any finite verb form is treated as if it 
assigns NOM to the subject, even when the subject is not realized overtly and interpreted as 
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not by a particular category or in a particular configurational position, but 
rather is assigned to the highest available grammatical function which lacks 
morphological case at whatever level grammatical case is assigned (Zaenen et 
al. 1985, Yip et al. 1987). The major differences between Finnish and Icelandic 
are due to the different sources for nonnominative case marking on grammatical 
subjects. In Icelandic this is lexically governed; e.g. experiencer subjects are 
often DAT. In Finnish however, GEN seems to be a structural default case 
assigned to [SPEC, VP] (Vainikka 1989:140). The lack of lexical restrictions 
on nominative objects follows from the hypothesis that all subjects are base— 
generated in [SPEC, VP], where they can receive GEN case if raising to 
(SPEC, IP] is blocked, typically in nonfinite complements. Of particular 
interest is the evidence that Finnish case—marking provides for articulating the 
GF hierarchy into different classes of adverbials. 
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On Assigning Semantic Cases in Finnish' 


Urpo Nikanne 
University of Helsinki 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Finnish case system is traditionally taken to consist of two types of cases: 
(i) structural cases: nominative, genitive, partitive, and accusative; (ii) semantic 
cases, which are divided into two subgroups: (a) locative cases: (aa) internal 
locative cases: inessive, elative, illative; (ab) external locative cases: adessive, 
ablative, allative; (ac) general locative cases: essive and translative; (b) 
marginal cases: abessive, instructive, comitative, prolative etc. (See the 
introduction of this volume.) 

It is often assumed that the structural cases reflect the syntactic relations 
and semantic cases the thematic relations of the sentence. I will argue that all 
case marking is structural. Following Jackendoff (1987a) I assume that 
language processing is a computational activity. In language interpretation one 
translates the phonological structures into a syntactic format, and then the 
syntactic representation into a conceptual format. The supposed Logical 
Structure of Language Processing (Jackendoff 1987a: 92) is phonological 
structure <—> syntactic structure <-> conceptual structure.? The function of 
case marking is, then, to make the relevant level of syntactic representation 
recoverable. 


2. THE CATEGORY OF THE "SEMANTIC CASE PHRASE" IS PP 


The category of the phrase with semantic case inflection has been a problem 
for Finnish grammarians, It has the distribution of a PP while there seems to be 
no P around. For instance: 


(1) a. Elina kaveli kohti koti+a 
Elina walked toward home+PAR 
‘Elina walked toward home' 


! This article is based on section 3.2 of Nikanne (1991), which, in tum, is based on the syntactic 
half of Nikanne (1989). I am grateful to Anders Holmberg, Ray Jackendoff, Joan Maling, Hannu 
Reime, Trond Trosterud, and Anne Vainikka among others for being interested in my work and 
for many enlightning discussions. Still, my friends are not responsible for my mistakes, faults and 
limbos. 


2 Of course, the sentence does not need to be analyzed in its entirety to the next level before the 
process can continue. Jackendoff (1987a: 91-120) discusses the problems of processing in detail. 
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b. Elina kaveli koti+in 
Elina walked home+ILL 
‘Elina walked to home' 
(2) a. talo sijaitsee liki Toukola+n kyla+a 
house is—located near Toukola+GEN village+PAR 
‘the house is near Toukola village’ 
b. talo sijaitsee Toukolat+n kyla+ssé 
house is—located Toukola+GEN village+INE 
‘the house is in Toukola village’ 
(3) a. nuoripari suuteli liki Toukola+n kyla+4 
young—couple kissed near Toukola+GEN village+PAR 
‘the young couple kissed near Toukola village’ 
b. nuoripari suuteli Toukola+n kyla+ssa 
young—couple kissed Toukola+GEN village+PAR 
‘the young couple kissed in Toukola village’ 


So it seems that that the semantic case phrases are PPs. But where is the P? 
The first possible hypothesis is naturally that the case endings are incorporated 
Ps. Could it be possible that the morphemes ssA, /IA etc. are not case endings 
in the same sense as the endings of the partitive and genitive, but rather 
postpositions pronounced together with their complement-NPs?? Let us first 
discuss the possibility that the relationship is as in (4) (On the theta—marking 
properties of Finnish locative cases and English prepositions, see Nikanne 
1989, 1991): 


(4) saki ssi Mati lle 
*— theta — t— theta —_! 
theta—role = Location theta—role = Goal 
case =? case = ? 


In (4) ssA assigns the NP a theta—role just like other Ps assign theta-roles to 
their complements: like kohti in (5). 


(5)  sakkia kohti 
theta & case-—J 


theta-role = Goal 
case = Partitive 


The binding facts support the idea that semantic case phrases are PPs, and the 
NP is embedded somehow.4 (According to Vainikka (1985) and Trosterud 
(this volume), the possessive suffix is an anaphoric element. According to 


4 The case ending has been considered a predicate — but not necessarily P — by Siro (1964) and 
Vainikka (1987). 
? I am grateful to Anne Vainikka for pointing this out to me. 
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Steenbergen (1987), and Nikanne (1989) the possessive suffix is an agreement 
suffix that can be triggered by an anaphoric specifier; it also can be triggered 
by a personal pronoun. In any case the possessive suffixes have something to 
do with anaphors and principle A of the binding theory. Keeping this in mind I 
will mark the coreference index in the possessive suffix.) 


(6) a. *Talo;t+ssa voi néhdd  piippu+nsa; 
house+INE can see+INF pipe+Px3 
‘*in the house; one can see the chimney of it;' 
OK: ‘in the house one can see one’s chimney 
b. *ruoa;+tta ei tunne makua+nsa; 
food+ABE not(3SG) feel(NEG-FORM) taste+Px3 
‘*without food; one cannot taste its; taste’ 
OK: ‘without food, one cannot taste one's taste’ 
c. *kas+i;+n voi laskea sorme+nsa; 
hand+PL+INS can(3SG) count+INF finger(+PL)+Px3 
‘with hands; one can count their; fingers’ 


OK: ‘with hands, one can count one's fingers’ 


It seems to me that even if one assumes that the subject of the sentence is a 
small pro (INE talossa pro voi ndhdé piippunsa) which binds the anaphor, the 
argument holds. If the NP in the inessive were a bare NP, and given that it is 
inside the IP, then in that case the sentence should be ambiguous - either the 
NP in the inessive or the small pro should be able to bind the anaphor. 

Some predication phenomena also show that the NP marked with a locative 
case is embedded in a larger phrase. Consider: 


(7) a. Ville lastasi vaunut sora+lla tayde+ksi 
Ville loaded wagon+ACC sand+PL+ADE full+TRA 
"Ville loaded the wagon up to the top with sand’ 
b. Ville lastasi sorat+n vaunut+un taéyde+ksi 
Ville loaded sand+ACC wagon+ILL full+TRA 
'(*)Ville loaded the sand onto the wagon full’ 


In (7a), the interpretation is that the wagon becomes full of sand. (7b) does not 
allow this interpretation but the only interpretation is the — pragmatically 
strange — idea that the sand becomes full. The first sentence does not allow 
this interpretation. 


3. THE HEAD OF THE "SEMANTIC CASE PHRASE" IS AN EMPTY P 


Thus far we have seen that the NPs marked with locative cases are embedded 
in a PP. In this respect they differ from the NPs that are marked with 
grammatical cases. 
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If the case endings are postpositions they presumably also behave 
syntactically like postpositions and not like structural case endings. It seems 
that the case ending itself cannot be a P because it is morphotactically a typical 
case ending, just like partitive and genitive endings. The case ending is located 
between the plural suffix and possessive suffix. A typical P is, of course, 
located before the stem or after all the suffixes of its complement. 


(8) a. talo+j+a+mme+han 
house+ PL+PAR+1PL+CLITIC 
b. *talot+i+mme+a+han 
c. *talotithan+a+mme 
a. talot+i+ssa+mme+han 
house+PL+INE+Px 1SG+CLITIC 
b.  *talot+i+mme+tssathan 
house+PL+Px 1SG+INE+CLITIC 
(10) a. talot+j+a+mmethan kohti 
house+PL+PAR+Px 1SG+CLITIC toward 
b. *talot+i+kohti+mme+than 
house+PL+toward+Px 1SG+CLITIC 


(9) 


Finnish case agreement does not concern only the grammatical but also the 
“semantic” cases: 


(11) a.  suur+ta talota 

big+PAR house+PAR 
‘big house (partitive)’ 

b. *suuri talota 
big(NOM) house+PAR 

c. suure+sta talo+sta 
big+ELA house+PAR 

d. *suuri talo+sta 
big(NOM) house+ELA 

e. suurttatalota kohti 
big+PAR house+PAR toward 

f. *suurta kohti taloa kohti 


The Finnish case agreement rule requires [AP, NP], [DET, NP] and [QP, NP] 
to be in the same case as the governing N°: kauniin auton ‘beautifultGEN 
car+GEN', tdmdn auton ‘thistGEN car+GEN’, kolmen auton ‘three+GEN 
cart+GEN'. The same rule also applies to the semantic cases:kauniissa autossa 
‘peautiful+INE car+INE'’, tdssd autossa 'thist+INE car+INE', kolmessa autossa 
‘three+ INE car+INE,’ likaisin kdsin ‘dirtty+PL+INS hand+PL+INS,’ puhtaitta 
kdsittd’ clean+PL+ABE hand+PL+ABE.' Needless to say, postpositions are not 
subject to the agreement rule: *kaunista kohti autoa kohti ‘beautifultPAR 
toward car+PAR toward’, *1dtd kohti autoa kohti ‘thistPAR toward cart+PAR 
toward’ etc. 

Thus, it is clear that the semantic case endings are no less case endings than 
the partitive or genitive. We have to find a better explanation. 
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The explanation seems to be that the semantic case is marked by a 
phonologically empty postposition. 


(12) : 
P' 


ox 
P XP 
[-ph] >) 
ere case 


Each empty P thus has a case of its own to assign to its complement. ILL 
assigns illative, ADE adessive, TRA translative and so forth: I assume that 
there is a one-to—one mapping between "semantic" cases and empty pre- 
positions. If this analysis is correct, there is no longer a semantics of semantic 
cases, but a lexical semantics of empty prepositions. It then follows that there 
is no such thing in Finnish grammar as a "semantic case." Instead, all case 
marking is structural. 

For example, let us analyze sentences (6) and (7) once more: in sentence 
(15) the word for ‘house’ must be embedded so that it does not c-command the 
anaphor: 


(6') a. (tp [pp [p: [p INE] INP talossa]}]] [NP e] [yr voi nahda...]] 

b. [rp [pp [p' [p ABE] [yp ruoatta}]]] [jp elly ei tunne...]] 

Cc. lp [pp [p: Ip INS] INP kdsin]]]] INP elly voi laskea...]] 
According to Williams (1980) an NP which is predicated must c-command — 
or m-command in Chomsky's (1986b) terms — the predicate. The notion of 
m-command can be defined as follows (see Chomsky 1986b): 


A m-commands B iff A does not dominate B, and every maximal 
projection C that dominates B dominates A. 


The predication phenomenon in (7) is natural, if we assume that the accusative 
case is marked to NP in a Compl(VP) position and the locative cases illative, 
adessive and translative are assigned by phonologically empty Ps ILL, ADE 
and TRA, respectively: if the structures of the locative case phrases are 

{pp [p: [p ADE] [yp soralla]]]]...[pp [p fp TRA [,p taydeksi]]]] 
for (7a) and 


(pp [p: [p ILL] [yp vaunuun]]]]...[pp [p [p TRA] Lap tiydeksi]]] 
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for (7b), the NPs in PPs headed by ADE or ILL cannot c-command the 
predicate TRA, and for this reason they cannot satisfy the c~command 
restriction of Williams (1980). 

Because the postposition is phonologically empty, it would be impossible to 
recover the syntactic structure on the basis of the phonological structure if the 
complement—NP had the normal object case, namely partitive (see Vainikka 
1988, this volume; Nikanne 1988). The phonological structure must also show 
exactly which is the governing empty postposition. Thus, it is natural that the 
empty postposition should mark NPs with endings that have a one-to-one 
correspondence with the empty postposition. This way the interpretation is 
straightforward: when a Finn hears the phonological form sdkissd he translates 
it into the S—structure form [pp [p: [NpSdkissa] INE]}> For a more detailed 


analysis of processing see section 5. After this the interpretation (or translation 
from SS into CS) depends on the lexical entry of the postposition INE. In other 
words, the relationship is (13): 


(13) sakissé ILL Matille ALL 
tt theta & case 4 4 theta & case —— 
theta—-role = Location theta-role = Goal 
case = inessive case = allative 


Note also that this is exactly the configuration which, according to Emonds' 
(1987) Invisible Category Principle, is always licensed. An invisible categroy 
is licensed if it is completely recoverable on the basis of the information 
overtly expressed in its complement. In the case of our empty prepositions this 
condition is satisfied: the case ending in the complement of an empty 
preposition exposes its head completely. 

There are some differences between the empty and the overt Ps in Finnish. 
In Finnish an overt P can have only an NP-complement. In English a 
preposition may sometimes have a PP-complement (Jackendoff 1983): He took 
the book from on the table or an infinitive structure: After coming home, Bill 
ate some oatmeal. An empty postposition can case—mark a constituent of any 
lexical category: 


Gi) N Han pysyi [saunassa INE] (s/he remained sauna+INE INE) ‘she/he 
remained in the sauna’ 


5 This is of course an unconscious computational process. 
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(ii) P According to Nikanne (1990), Finnish has a class of prepositions 
which must be inflected in some locative case. Usually these 
prepositions have a complete paradigm of one kindof locative case, 
internal, external or general.° These prepositions cannot be inflected 
in any other case. e.g. pddlle (ALL): pddlt# (ABL) : 
padll 4 (ADE) (on+ALL : on+ABL : on+ADE) ‘onto : from on: on’, 

(iii) A  Hdn pysyi [kauniina ESS] (s/he remained beautiful+ESS ESS) 
‘she/he remained beautiful ESS]’. 

(iv) V_ Also an infinitive verb can be case—marked by an empty 
postposition: Hdn oli [ostamassa leipdd INE] (she/he was 
[[buy+INF+INE bread+PAR] INE]) ‘she/he was buying bread’. The 
claim that the infinitive structures are VPs in Finnish is argued in 
Nikanne (1988). 


The theta roles assigned by empty Ps to PPs, APs or VPs are just the same as 
those assigned to NPs. So if we want to assign a theta—role to a category other 
than an NP we have to use the empty postpositions, which will surface as 
"semantic" case endings at the head of the complement category. 


4. SOME EXCEPTIONS 


4.1 The possessive construction 


There is one problem with the hypothesis of empty Ps. It is the binding in 
possessive expressions. For instance: 


(14) J uopo+itlla; on pullo+nsa; 
alcoholic+PL+ADE is bottle+Px3 
‘alcoholics have their bottles’ 


The condition is clearly semantic: (15a) is ambiguous between spatial and 
possessive readings, but the indexing in (15b) is appropriate only if the 
interpretation is possessive. The corresponding spatial interpretation is not 
possible: 


g Here is a partial list of such "non—independent" prepositions: 


PREPOSITION GLOSS LOCATIVE CASE ASSIGNED 
a ‘under’ extemal 

y ‘above’ extemal 

like ‘near’ extemal 

lahe ‘near’ external 

luo ‘close to, with’ general 

viere ‘beside’ intemal 

vali ‘between’ i ntemal or extemal 

sisa ‘inside’ intemal or extemal 

keske ‘in—middle-of' extemal (internal archaic) 
sivu ‘aside’ internal 


sivu ‘side’ extemal 
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(15) a. kato+lla on piippu 
roof+ADE is pipe 
‘there is a pipe on the roof’ 
‘the roof: has a pipe’ 
b.  kato+lla; on piippu+nsa; 
roof+DE is pipe+Px3 
‘the roof; has its; pipe’ 
“the roofs; pipe is on it;’ 
(16) a. Laivassa on kapteeni 
ship+INE is captain 
‘there is a captain in the ship’ 
‘the ship has a captain’ 
b. Laivassa; on kapteeni+nsa; 
ship+INE is captain+Px3 
‘the ship; has its; captain’ 
“*the ship's; captain is on the ship,’ 


7 


Is it the case that in the possessive construction there is no empty P, but in the 
spatial construction there is? Another possibility is that the possessive 
construction is lexicalized somehow. 

Consider, however, the following sentences: 


(17) a. Maijalle tuli kirja 
Maija+ALL came book 
‘a book came to/for Maija' 
b. *Maijalle; tuli kirjatnsa; 
Maija+ALL came book+Px3 
"Maija's book came to her’ 
(18) a. Maijalta meni kirja 
Maija+ABL went book 
"Maija lost a book’ 
b. *Maijalta; meni kirja+nsa; 
Maija+ABL went book+Px3 
"Maija lost her book’ 


The locative cases are used in possessive constructions just like in spatial 
constructions: 


adessive, inessive — Location 
allative, illative — Goal 


q Because of Finnish morpho-phonology, the word forms piippunsa in (20b) and kapteeninsain 
(21b) are ambiguous: they can be either singular or plural. Because this is not relevant from the 
point of view of my argument, I give only the singular readings. 
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ablative, elative — Source 


Still, the binding pecularity concerns only adessive and inessive, “the 
Location—cases" in possessive constructions. Thus, it seems that the 
possessive construction is a separate unit. 


4.2 Lexical case marking 


Another exception is the lexical case marking. Consider for instance (the 
translations are not idiomatic, but I want to make the predication relation 
clear): 


(19) a. Ville pitéa Marja+sta jopa humalaisetna 
Ville likes Marja+ELA even drunk+ESS 
Ville, likes Marja; even when x; re drunk’ 


b. Marja luottaa Villeten jopa alastomat+na 
Marja trust Ville+ILL even naked+ESS 
‘Marja; trusts Ville; even when x, j is naked’ 


This problem, however, is a more general one. In English, where there are 
overt prepositions, the problem is still the same (examples from Jackendoff 
1990): 


(20) a. Youcan count on John even drunk 
b. What do you make of John drunk? 


One analysis, which works in Finnish, is to assume that if a verb is a lexical 
case marker, then it can can case—mark its complement with a semantic case 
without an empty preposition. But then it would be logical to assume that the 
phrases on John and of John in (20) are not PPs either. It seems to me that 
whatever the solution to the problem with the overt prepositions in (20), it can 
be applied to the empty prepositions in (19). 


5. FOR THOSE WHO STILL FIND THE IDEA OF EMPTY Ps DIFFICULT TO ACCEPT 


I have found that the idea of phonologically empty prepositions is sometimes 
rather difficult to accept. Therefore, let us consider the alternatives suggested 
in the literature. The empty elements may also seem strange from the point of 
view of language processing. However, to me this does not seem to be so. We 
will return to this after briefly discussing the alternatives to our analysis: 


7 Ray Jackendoff (1990) argues that there is a lexicon—-type correspondence rule component 
between the syntactic and the conceptual components of the grammar. The Finnish possessive 
structure might be an instance of a unit of the syntactico—conceptual mule component. It is maybe 
different from those introduced by Jackendoff; yet it would be interesting to see, what kind of 
theoretical consequences, if any, would follow from positing this construction. 
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Alternative A: Oblique case phrases are NPs. 


This is the analysis we see most often. This analysis does not, however, 
explain the facts discussed in section 2. 


Alternative B: "Semantic case phrases," PPs, and AdvPs are all AdvlPs (= 
adverbial phrases) (Hakulinen and Karlsson 1979). 


This analysis is out of the question because "adverbial" is a functional, not a 
categorial notion. To make this analysis work one must assume that there is a 
syntactic category (= part of speech), "Adverbial," which is the head of an ad- 
verbial phrase: 


ADVLP 
Spec ADVL' 
ADVL Compl 


Either there is an empty Adverbial, or, if we do not want to assume empty 
heads in the "semantic case phrases," we must assume that semantic cases are 
not cases. But in addition to the stem there are as many separate lexical entries 
for each N, P, or V as there are semantic cases in Finnish. In this way the 
semantic case is not assigned by any empty element. This is not, however, 
true. As we saw above, the semantic cases are proper cases. 

The idea of empty prepositions is not problematic from the point of view of 
real-time language processing, either. If we hear an expression with a 
semantic case, say, talosta 'house+ELA’, we can process it as follows (the 
model is simplified but sufficient for present purposes): 


(I) phonological structure talosta 
(II) morpheme analysis: 
knowledge: (i) stA is the elative ending 
(ii) talo is anoun 
— The morphological structure is talo+sta 


(III) translation to syntax: 
knowledge: The inessive ending is possible if and only if 
EITHER: the word to which it is attached is the head of a constituent 
that is a complement of the phonologically empty preposition ELA (or 
some lexical case marker e.g. the verb pitd). 
OR: the word is an A, Q, or DET that is aspecifier of a noun in the 
complement position of ELA (or a lexical case marker). 
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+ The syntactic structure must be? 


PP 
| 
P’ 
/\ 
P NP 
| | 
INE N' 
| 
N 
talo+ssa 


(Or, if the elative is assigned by a lexical case—marker, the word talosta is in 
the complement position of the lexical case—-marker.) 

The analysis is straightforward. The large number of different semantic 
cases in Finnish is understandable because syntactic structure must be 
recoverable from phonological structure. If the preposition is an overt one, a 
grammatical case is enough: a grammatical case in an NP indicates whether the 
NP is a complement or a specifier. The word—order indicates which element is 
the head of the case-marked constituent. 

One more thing should be noted. In some Finnish dialects and in Estonian, 
the preposition i/man (Estonian ilma) ‘without’ assigns the abessive case: 


(21) a. ilman korva+tta 
without ear+ABE 
‘without an ear’ 
b. ilman laula+ma+tta 
without sing+INF+ABE 
‘without singing’ 


In other dialects, e.g. in standard Finnish, the abessive does not allow any overt 
preposition as its governor and i/man assigns the partitive: 


(22) a. tlman korvata 
without ear+PAR 
‘without an ear’ 
b. *ilman korvatta 
c. laula+ma+tta 
sing+inf+ABE 
‘without singing’ 
d. *ilman laulamatta 


ac fact, I have not provided any evidence for the P" level. It is possible that maximal projection 
of the empty prepositions in Finnish is X' (cf. Anne Vainikka's 1989 analysis of the Finnish MA- 
infinitives). However, with the lack of any positive evidence, | do not assume that the empty 
prepositions are exceptional with respect to the widely accepted X-bar rules (for instance in 
Chomsky 1972, 1986b: 3). 
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This shows that there is some basis on which to assume that a preposition can 
assign a "semantic" case in Finnish.!© We can assume that in those dialects 
that do not allow the combination of a preposition and a "semantic" case, there 
is a sharp distinction between overt and empty prepositions. In Estonian and 
those Finnish dialects that do allow that combination there is perhaps a more 
complicated system of different prepositions. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize: according to the distribution, binding, and predication facts, the 
locative cases and other semantic cases seem to form PPs where the NP in the 
locative cases is embedded by some head. Because we are dealing with PPs, 
the head is probably a P. For morphological reasons and in the light of the 
case—agreement facts, however, the "semantic" case ending is not the head—P 
but a normal case ending. The most plausible possibility seems to be that the 
semantic cases are assigned by empty Ps, each of which corresponds to exactly 
one locative case. Thus, all cases are assigned structurally in Finnish, even 
though there might be some structures — e.g. the possessive construction — 
where the case may have an exceptional motivation. But everybody knows that 
there are exceptions with the grammatical cases as well. 
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Accusative Marking in Finnish! 


Hannu Reime 
University of Helsinki 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper gives a new account of the n/@ alternation in the Finnish accusative 
case—marking. This alternation is one of the curious facts of Finnish and other 
Balto-Finnic languages. My account and the well-known analysis of this 
phenomenon in Timberlake (1975) are similar in their basic idea: both try to 
relate the alternation between the n— and @-forms to the inflection of the 
governing verb or some verb higher up in the tree, which means that object 
marking is independent of what happens to the subject in a clause. They differ 
from each other, however, in that I try to connect the alternation exclusively to 
the feature composition of the various forms of an inflected verb in Finnish. 
Furthermore, I think it is misleading to call the @-accusative form a nominative 
object, although in a deeper sense it might prove to be the case that there is no 
inherent difference between nominative and accusative, both being simply 
realizations of an abstract structural Case, an identifier of an argument (A-) 
position in S—structure. But this question goes beyond my present, very 
restricted aims. 

There are many languages where an accusative form identical to the 
nominative alternates with a specifically accusative case-form. Thus, for 
example, German and Russian have a separate accusative form only for nouns 
of masculine or feminine gender, respectively; otherwise the accusative is 
homophonous with the nominative or, in the case of Russian animate 
masculines, with the genitive. (cf. Ich sehe den Mann/der Mann ist hier vs. Ich 
sehe die Frauldie Frau ist hier; ja citaju knigu/kniga ocen interesna vs. on 
citajet pis‘mo/pis'mo dolgo.) The occurrence vs. non—-occurrence of this kind of 
alternation is morpho-lexically conditioned, and it is independent of syntactic 
structure, as it is also independent of semantics, except in the sense that 
membership in nominal declension classes is partly determined by semantic 
criteria. To my knowledge, not even the most determined partisan of a "con- 
crete" or "natural" analysis of language ("The task of the linguist is only to 
describe the concrete facts of a language.") would claim that, say, the first 


! This article is based on a talk given at the Finnish Syntax Workshop organized by Anders 
Holmberg and Urpo Nikanne at the University of Joensuu during the 11th Scandinavian 
Conference of Linguistics in August 1988. A slightly different version has been published in the 
Conference proceedings. (See Niemi, ed., 1989.) The main idea for an analysis of the accusative 
marking in Finnish was developed in chapter 3 of Reime (1986), to be edited into a final and more 
up-to-date form. Wamm thanks to Anders Holmberg, Urpo Nikanne, Trond Trosterud, and Anne 
Vainikka for interesting discussions on the theory of grammar. 
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occurrence of the NP die Frau above, as the object of the verb form sehe, is in 
the nominative case, because it is phonetically identical to the second 
occurrence of the same NP as the subject of the VP ist hier, and because 
nominative is the basic or default case. I wouldrather suppose that there is a 
broad consensus, based on distributional criteria, that the two NPs carry 
different cases that only happen to have identical realizations at the surface 
level. 

One should also note that in some languages, like Spanish, Romanian, and 
Hebrew, a specific marker, a, pe, and et, respectively, is required for a definite 
object NP, whereas for indefinites the form of an NP in object position does not 
differ from subject NPs. This kind of alternation is clearly dependent on 
semantic factors. 


1. THE ACCUSATIVE ALTERNATION 


Consider now the Finnish alternation in the accusative marking: 


(1) a. Taman — kirjan; voi lukea e; . 
thist+ ACC book+ACC can+3SG read+INF1 
‘This book can be read’ 


b. Tama kirja; taytyy lukea €; . 
this‘ACC) book(ACC) must+3SG read+INF1 
‘This book must be read’ 


In (1a) and (b), the NPs tdémdn kirjan and tdmd kirja, respectively, exemplify 
the n/@ alternation. They are both thematic objects of the governing verb form 
in the infinitive, /ukea, that @-marks them in identical ways, meaning that the 
relation between the verb and the NP is exactly the same in both cases. 
Furthermore, the presence of the n—suffix in (1a) has nothing to do with the 
definiteness of the NP, because the corresponding NP in (1b) is equally 
definite. Both NPs have been moved from their D-structure position by an 
instance of the generalized transformational rule schema "Move a," as 
indicated in the co—indexing between the NPs and the empty extraction sites 
marked by e. The external @-role of /ukea is carried by an empty pronominal 
(usually called PRO), probably controlled by another empty NP in (la) and 
being non-controlled with simply an arbitrary [+Human] reading in (1b). 
Because the controller in (1a) is also an arbitrary [+Human], the subject of 
lukea in both examples is very much the same. I leave open, however, the 
question of the exact structures of (1), specifically the question of the landing 
site of tdmdn kirjan/tdmd kirja. What is different between (1a) and (b), and 
which cannot be seen in the glosses, is that the element which is marked 3SG 
agrees with the subject (or identifies the empty subject, in this case) in the 
former but does not agree with anything in the latter. Besides functioning as a 
real agreement marker, as in (1a), 3SG can also be the neutral form for the 
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AGR-element as in (1b).2 This distinction can be seen if we substitute a lexical 
subject for an empty one in (1): 


(1)' a. (Mina) voin lukea téman kirjan. 

I(NOM) can+1SG read+INF1 thist+ ACC book+ACC 
‘Tcan read this book.’ 

b. Han voi lukea taman kirjan. 
(s)he(NOM) can+3SG read+INF1 thistACC book+ACC 
'(S)he can read this book.’ 

c. Minun taytyy lukea tama kirja. 
I+GEN must+F(=3SG) read+INF1 this(ACC) book(ACC) 

d. *Minun téydyn lukea tama kirja 
I1+GEN must+1SG read+INF1 this(ACC) book(ACC) 

e. Hanen taytyy lukea tima kirja. 
(s)he+GEN must+F(=3SG) read+INF1 thisiACC) book(ACC) 
‘(S)he must read this book.’ 


We see that the finiteness marker F appears as an AGR only if the subject is in 
nominative, as in (1'a) and (b). If the subject is in a so-called “quirky” case (a 
genitive that is required by certain necessive modal verbs), there cannot be any 
agreement in the verbal inflection (1'd) but only the neutral form, which is 
identical to the 3SG (1'c,e). Note that again this difference, namely whether F is 
or is not an AGR, corresponds to the n/@ alternation in the accusative marking 
((1'a,b) vs. (1'c,e)). 

The n/@ alternation does not partition the whole class of object NPs in 
Finnish. There are many NPs in object position where the alternation is 
neutralized. As in the German and Russian examples above, the zero/marked 
alternation vs. its absence in Finnish is determined by membership in broad 
classes of NP forms. The difference is neutralized in the plural, where in both 
cases the object NP has the plural suffix t, homophonous with a nominative 
plural: 


(2) a. Nama kirjat voi lukea 
these book+PL can+3SG read+INF1 
‘These books can be read.’ 
b. Ndmé kirjat téytyy lukea 
these book+PL must+F read+INF1 
"These books must be read.’ 


2 I assume that AGR is the functional head of a finite clause, the marker of finiteness, which 
sometimes, but not always, carries the features of subject agreement. Using a more revealing 
terminology, we can say that a finite clause is the maximal projection of F (= finiteness marker), 
which shows up as an AGR in some cases, namely when there is an agreement with the subject NP. 
So, what in (1a) is marked 3SG is F=AGR; in (1b) 3SG is F=AGR. This distinction is one of the 
crucial points in my analysis of Finnish accusative marking, and henceforth I will indicate it in the 
glosses so that when F is an AGR, the agreement is written, e.g., 3SG, 1PL,..., and when there is no 
agreement, i.e., finiteness is represented by the form of the 3SG suffix or, in non-negative, non- 
periphrastic passive forms, by a special suffix -Vn (vowel-lenghening+N, I will simply write this 
morpheme as F. For an analysis of finite clause in Finnish, see Holmberg & a/. (this volume). 
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It is also neutralized if the object NP is a personal, that is, [+Human] pronoun: 


(3) a.  Hianet voi nahda taénaan. 
(s)he+ACC can+3SG see+INF1 today 
‘(S)he can be seen today; One can see her/him today.’ 
b. Hianet taytyy naéhda tandin. 
(s)he+ACC must+F see+INF1 today 
'(S)he must be seen today.’ 


Personal pronouns and the [+Human] interrogative kuka, ken are the only NPs 
in Finnish that have a separate accusative form; otherwise the accusative is 
homophonous with either a singular genitive (the n—form) or nominative (0-- 
form or the plural that ends in ¢). 

The distinction is also neutralized if the object NP carries a partitive case, 
the presence of which is determined either lexically (4), semantically (5), or 
semantico—syntactically (6): 


(4) a.  rakastaa lahimmiistansd 
ove+INF1 neighbor+PAR+Px3 
‘to love one's neighbor’ 
b. nahda laéhimmiisensd 
see+INF1 neighbor(ACC)+Px3 
‘to see one's neighbor’ 
(5) a. Luen kirjan. 
read+1SG book+ACC 
‘T will read a/the book. 
b. Luen kirjaa. 
read+1SG book+PAR 
‘I am reading a/the book.’ 
(6) En lue kirjaa. 
NEG+1SG read+PRS book+PAR 
‘Tam not going to read/reading a/the book.’ 


We see in (4) that the partitive/accusative alternation can be determined lexical- 
ly. Some verbs like rakastaa select only a partitive NP. Others like ndhdda lack 
this selectional restriction, in which case the partitive/accusative alternation can 
determine e.g. the aspectual interpretation of the sentence as shown in (5). And 
lastly, the partitive is required in certain semantico-syntactic environments, 
such as the structurally determined scope of a negation (6). In the scope of 
other affective elements, like the question morpheme, the partitive is optional. 

We see that what causes the n/@ alternation in (1) ceases to be effective if 
the object NP is in the partitive, instead of in the accusative: 


(7) a. Tata kirjaa voi lukea. 
thist+PAR book+PAR can+3SG read+INF1 
‘This book can be read.’ 
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b. Tati kirjaa taytyy lukea. 
this+PAR book+PAR must+F read+INF1 
This book must be read.’ 


Here the partitive gives a progressive aspect reading to the verb. (See Vainikka, 
this volume.) 

The examples above show clearly that the n/@ alternation in the Finnish 
accusative marking has no semantic import, neither is its presence or absence 
lexically determined, except for the non—pronominal/pronominal distinction. It 
appears when the object is a non-[+Human]pronominal, singular NP, and it is a 
purely formal, that is, a morpho-syntactic phenomenon, in which the form of 
an accusative depends exclusively on the form of the governing verb. 

As a summary for later reference we can say that an object NP in Finnish 
carries its morphological case according to the following schema, where the 
term "objective" refers to an abstract Case (cf. below), which is assigned by a 
verb to its sister NP in the configuration [vp...V...NP...], and which can be 


morphologically realized either as a partitive or as an accusative: 


(8) Objective 
I 
Partitive Accusative 
/-TA/ Il 
Personal 
pronouns 
/A/ 
Other NPs 
III 
Plurals 
/-/ 
Singulars 
Les 
/-n/ /-®/ 


(8) consists of four hierarchically organized oppositions such that each 
neutralizes the others further down in the hierarchy. The tree is conceived so 
that an element on a left branch is neutral to all oppositions to its right. Each 
opposition is labelled with a roman numeral so that, for example, (8)IV-—left 
means “assignment of an n—accusative.” An analysis of the alternation between 
(8)1V—left and (8)IV—right is our exclusive concern here. 
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2. ABSTRACT AND MORPHOLOGICAL CASE 


My account of (1), that is, IV in (8), is based on an interesting elaboration of 
the theory of abstract Case in GB-grammar given by Mark Baker (1988, 111- 
9) in an extremely important work. (For the theory of abstract Case, see 
Chomsky 1981; for the first version of it, see Chomsky 1980, Rouveret and 
Vergnaud 1980, Vergnaud 1982.) The original Case-theory consisted of a set 
of rules for the assignment of an (abstract) Case (9) and the Case Filter (10): 

(9) a. NP is nominative if it is governed by Tense/AGR. 
b. NP is objective if it is governed by V. 

c. NP oblique if it is governed by P. 

d. NP is genitive if it is governed by N. 


(10) *NP if NP has a phonetic matrix and has no Case. 


As for the central notion "government," the definition of Aoun and Sportiche 
(1983) is sufficient for our purposes: 


(11) In the configuration voelay Ol...) 
a governs B=,o¢ for all maximal projections ¢ dominates aiff 
dominates B, and ais X°. 


We see that in the basic configuration (12), the maximal projection of a 
head X with one complement and one specifier 


(12) XP (=X") 
ZP Xx’ 
X YP 


the head X governs both its complement YP and its specifier ZP. These are the 
basic government configurations for the assignment of an abstract Case. I 
assume, following Chomsky (1986b), that all zero—level categories, both 
lexical like N, V etc. and functional like I (=inflection), C (=complementizer), 
of which there are more, project like X in (12). This is not, however, crucial. 
There are other possibilities. 

Chomsky (1986a, 94), starting from an idea originally attributed to Joseph 
Aoun, reduces the Case Filter (10) to a more fundamental principle of 


3 Note that the phrase—structure schema (12) implies that a V has also a specifier at D-structure. 
In much of current work this is understood as the position where the subject NP is generated, and 
from which it is moved to the specifier of the head of a clause in order to receive Case. I also make 
this assumption. However, Spec—VP is not indicated in the structures below in the text, in order to 
save space, because this question is outside my concem here. 
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grammar, namely the @-criterion that requires a bi-uniqueness in the 
assignment of semantic roles (thematic, or 6-roles) to arguments: each 
argument must receive exactly one 6-role, and each @-role must be assigned 
exactly one argument. The Case Filter can be understood as a Visibility Condi- 
tion on 6-role assignments. As Chomsky (loc. cit.) puts it informally, "an 
element is visible for 6@-marking only if it is assigned Case." In the work 
referred to above Baker, (p. 116) gives a more general interpretation of the 
Visibility Condition that he calls the Principle of PF (Phonetic Form) 
Interpretation: 


(13) Every Case assignment at S—structure must be interpreted by the 
rules of PF. 


That is, if we have the model of a grammar in (14), 
(14) D-structure 
Move @ 


S—structure 


PF LF 
(=Phonetic Form) (=Logical Form) 


then a thematic role, assigned to an argument at D-structure on the basis of the 
inherent properties of a —assigning lexical head and preserved through the 
derivation by the all-important Projection Principle (Chomsky 1981, 29,38), 
cannot be interpreted — "is not visible" — at LF without an abstract Case 
assigned at S—structure, which, in turn, must be interpreted by the rules of PF. 
The theory of abstract Case provides a link at S—structure between PF and LF, 
the two interfaces of formal grammar, with other conceptual systems. 

Languages differ widely from one another in how they do their PF— 
interpreting. Basically there are three possibilities: (a) an abstract Case can be 
encoded at PF in the form of a morphological (m—)case or as a special pre— or 
postposition; (b) the encoding can take place in the form of an agreement 
morpheme on the Case-assigner; or (c) the mere structural "closeness" of the 
Case—assigner to the Case—assignee can be enough to make the abstract Case 
visible according to (13). For one possible elaboration of (c), see Lamontagne 
and Travis (n.d.). In objective Case-marking Finnish satisfies (13) by using 
both strategies (a) and (c). According to my analysis the choice between them 
depends on the form of the governing verb. As a further illustration of how (13) 
works, consider the following: 


(15) a. Jussi naki Maijan. 
Jussi(NOM) saw+PST(3sg) Maija+ACC 
‘Jussi saw Maija.’ 
b. John saw Mary. 
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In (15a) the abstract nominative Case assigned by the head of a finite sentence 
(see below) is encoded in the agreement morpheme of the verb, which is in the 
third singular form. The same is true of the corresponding English sentence 
(15b), although the agreement system is weaker in English than in Finnish. As 
for the object NP, it carries a morphological case in the form of the suffix n. In 
English the mere structural relationship of a head-complement government 
between saw and Mary suffices for a PF interpretation. Although PF 
interpretation strategy (b), agreement on the Case~assigner, is restricted to the 
nominative Case in English and Finnish (and many other languages), this is by 
no means universally true. Various American Indian languages, Bantu 
languages of Africa, Basque, Eskimo, and many others all over the world can 
encode, besides the nominative, an abstract objective, dative, and sometimes 
Cases of even more oblique arguments of a verb in the form of a verbal 
agreement. For a wide variety of examples, see Baker (1988). 


3. THE NATURE OF THE n-ACCUSATIVE 


Let us now look at the n/@ alternation in the Finnish accusative marking in the 
light of the remarks above. To avoid confusion, I will use the terminology of 
(8) above, that is, the Case assigned by a verb to its internal NP argument (a 
noun phrase sister to a zero—level verb) is objective, an abstract Case, which 
can be morphologically realized, PF—interpreted, either as an accusative or as a 
partitive. So objective is an abstract Case; accusative and partitive are m— 
cases. 
Consider the following: 


(16) Pekka joi viini*(n). 
Pekka(NOM) drink+PST(3SG) wine(ACC)/+ACC 
‘Pekka drank the wine.’ 


The key question is the data in (16). Why is (16) OK with an n—accusative but 
ruled out with a zero form? As we saw above, the alternation in the accusative 
marking has no semantic import, neither is it lexically determined. So there 
must be something in the governing verb form joi, which requires that its sister 
NP take the semantically empty n—suffix. Taking seriously the logic of Baker's 
idea on the necessity of a PF interpretation of an abstract Case, as formulated in 
(13) above, we can say that in the case of an NP that has been assigned an 
objective Case that for semantic or other reasons is not realized (PF-inter- 
preted) as a partitive (and hence must be realized as an accusative), the NP in 
some instances needs the n—suffix so that the abstract Case, and through it the 
6-role carried by the NP in question, would be visible. n is something that is 
needed in addition to the structural, government-based Case—assignment to 
satisfy the principle in (13), hence ultimately the first half of the @-criterion, 
according to which each argument must have a 6-role. I would suppose that it 
is precisely this fact which accounts for why a native speaker of Finnish, upon 
hearing an expression like Pekka joi viini, feels so strongly that it is a deviant 
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utterance, that there is something basically wrong in it, although, if expressed, 
say, by a foreigner, it surely is interpretable, can be "understood" without any 
ambiguity. This is a prime example of how a (hypothesized) principle of formal 
grammar like (13) is only very loosely and in a roundabout way connected with 
functional considerations. There is a kind of functional basis in (13): it helps to 
identify arguments. The way this principle is satisfied, say, in Jussi ndki 
Maijan or John saw Mary, contributes to the interpretation so that the hearer 
knows who sawwhom. But the functional correlation is only loose and indirect, 
as it supposedly is with all basic principles of formal grammar. 

If the n—suffix is needed as a device to PF-interpret an abstract Case, we 
can say that this possible device becomes unnecessary if, for some reason, there 
is already some suffix attached to an object NP. So the opposition exemplified 
by (la) and (1b) above is neutralized if the object NP is in the plural, if it is a 
[+Human] pronominal, or if it is in the partitive case, as shown in (2), (3), and 
(7) and schematized in (8) above. So the partitive suffix TA and the plural 
marker ¢ both have a double function: by their inherent meaning they contribute 
to the semantic interpretation of an expression, and at the same time they PF- 
interpret an abstract objective Case in accordance with Baker's principle (13) 
above. One way of working out this idea might be to apply a recent suggestion 
by Lamontagne and Travis (n.d.) according to which Case (and conceivably 
also plural) suffixes are independent heads with projections of their own so that 
the relevant structures would be:4 


(17) a... Vugp..€ [ypeNe. Jed. 
b. ..VigpK [ygp-N...}-]- 


(17a) is the structure for an objective Case—-marking realized as the @- 
accusative: the head K is phonetically empty. In (17b) the same abstract Case is 
PF-interpreted either by the semantically empty suffix n, as the plural suffix ¢, 
or as the partitive suffix TA, each a possible realization of K. If this is on the 
right track, then the @/non—-@ alternation in the Finnish objective Case- 
marking, suitably interpreted, might be an instance of the Empty Category 
Principle, one of the central principles of Universal Grammar, which regulates 
the distribution of phonetically empty categories. It should be noted in passing 
that Case-marking does not necessarily mean Case—assignment. It could 
equally well mean Case—-checking. As for the personal pronouns, they have, as 
their inherent property, a separate accusative case, a situation that also prevails 
in such morphologically poor languages as English, Mainland Scandinavian, 
French, Italian, and many others. The difference between pronouns and full 


4 Is there any justification for a head-first structure, as in (17), for a projection of K? One piece of 
evidence comes from the so-called clause reducts, where the head of an infinitival (or participial) 
clause belongs to a subset of morphological cases, that is, is an instance of K. These are quite 
clearly head-first structures, and because the directionality of head-govemment is detemined by 
the goveming head, not its complement, it is safe to assume that K governs to the right 
independently of whether its complement is an NP or VP (or, more probably, a maximal projection 
whose head is V+I, after V-to-I-movement). See below in the text. For the idea that NPs having a 
locative case in Finnish are governed by an abstract postposition, see Nikanne (this volume). 
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NPs might be accounted for by the fact that pronouns do not project but stay at 
the X°—level so that they are never complements of KPs like the full NPs in 
(17). 

We can also ask why an expression like il/lalla juotiin viinin, ‘The wine was 
drunk in the evening,’ an instance of Finnish passive, which requires a O-- 
accusative, is ruled out, if the function of the n—suffix is to help PF-interpret 
the abstract Case-marking. Why can't we simply dismiss the semantically 
empty suffix, when it is not needed? I think we can here appeal to Chomsky's 
(1986a, 98-101) Principle of Full Interpretation, according to which all 
elements of PF and LF must be licensed by some principle of grammar. No 
element, like the n—suffix in Finnish, can be simply dismissed, according to this 
very general principle. 


4. THE RELATION BETWEEN SUBJECT AGREEMENT AND OBJECT CASE 


In Reime (1986) I gave an account of the n/@ alternation in Finnish accusative 
marking that I think is basically correct, although it is by no means 
unproblematic. The account is based on the following idea: Suppose that the 
verb forms in Finnish have the feature composition [+V,(-N)] so that the 
presence vs. absence of the feature specification [-N] depends on the various 
inflectional morphemes which attach to the verbal stem in the syntax. This 
takes place through the application of the well-motivated V-to—-I-movement 
(see, for example, Koopman 1984 for two languages of the West African Kru 
family; Holmberg 1986 for Scandinavian; Holmberg & ai. (this volume) for 
Finnish), technically an instance of "Move a" applied at the X°—level, but in 
fact an incorporation of a verb to its inflection, in the terminology of Baker (op. 
cit). Suppose further that the structural government relation between a VP head, 
V, and its sister NP in itself is sufficient to make the abstract objective Case 
visible, that is, to satisfy the principle in (13), just in case the verb is specified 
{—N]; if not, there must be some visible marking on the NP. The former is an 
instance of strategy (c), the latter that of (a) for (13). (See above.) If there is 
already a suffix, like the partitive TA or the plural ¢, or if the object NP is a 
personal pronoun with a separate accusative case, then that is enough. 
Otherwise, a semantically empty suffix n must be attached to the NP. We might 
say that certain inflections, which themselves are nominal, make the verb lose 
its [~N]-feature when the verb moves to an inflectional head, because its 
presence would be incompatible with a [+N]—-feature in a complex head. (See 
below.) 

Empirically, my account covers the same range of data as Timberlake 
(1975). A verb form that I assume requires an accusative with n, that is, a V 
specified [+V] with an unspecified [N], is the same that Timberlake (p.217) 
calls a "personal verbal category.” Timberlake defines it as “one which could 
have a grammatical subject, in the sense...[of]...a potentially overt constituent 
(a) which has no other syntactic role in the sentence than to produce agreement, 
and (b) whose identity is not predictable from the mood, voice, or finiteness of 
the verb."(p.216) Leaving aside problems that this formulation brings about, 
we can say that the common denominator between my account and 
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Timberlake's (a) above is the idea that a verb form that requires the n—-suffix on 
its complement NP agrees with its subject. What does that mean? 

Let us call head agreement the agreement relation that holds between a 
Finnish verb and its subject in (1) finite active forms in indicative, conditional, 
or potential moods, and (2) purposive, temporal, and participial clause reducts, 
CRs. The notion "agreement" is understood here very concretely: it is either the 
AGR morpheme of a finite verb encoding the person and number features of 
the subject, or it is the so-called possessive suffix. In (18) 


(18) 

a. (Me) juomme viinin. 
we(NOM) drink+1PL winetACC 
‘We will drink the wine.’ 


b. Me juodaan viini. 
we(NOM) drink+PASS+F( finiteness marker) wine(ACC) 
(colloquial, the same as (a)) 

c. Pappi kertoi juoneensa viinin. 
priest(NOM) tell+PST(3SG) drink+PTC(PST)+ACC+Px3 wine+ACC 
‘The priest told that he (the priest) had drunk the wine.’ 


there is a head agreement in (a) between the verb form juomme (AGR = mme) 
and the subject, which can be lexical or empty (what is called pro), because 
Finnish is a so-called pro—drop language.> There is also a head agreement in 
the embedded participial CR in (c) between the possessive suffix nsa attached 
to the V and an empty anaphoric subject. On the other hand, there is no head 
agreement in (b), a colloquial usage of the passive for a first person plural 
form. As we see in (18), the object NP takes the n-accusative precisely when 
there is a head agreement. 


° As a pro—drop language Finnish differs from, say, Italian, Spanish or Hungarian in that (1) the 
pro—dropped form is mainly restricted to the Standard Literary Language or at least gives a flavor 
of a relatively formal style, except in answers and (2) in the third person the pro—dropped form 
cannot have a specific interpretation like the lexical pronoun in Finnish and pro in Italian and 
elsewhere, but either must have a generic [+Human] reading in the singular, as the English one or 
must be used as a long-distance anaphor in both singular and plural. This is true both of the 
sentential subject and the "subject" of a NP. In the latter case the identification takes place through 
the possessive suffix, and the anaphor is not, of course, long-distance. On the binding relations in 
Finnish in a GB-framework, see van Steenbergen (1987), Trosterud (this volume). The third— 
person pro—dropped form, used in a generic sense, is in no way stylistically restricted. 


5 It should be noted that although I identify the agreement with a specific morpheme (mme, nsa, 
etc.), the notion "head agreement” in the case of clause reducts in fact means "potential head agree- 
ment,” because the possessive suffix appears only when the subject of a CR is an empty anaphoric 
element bound by the matrix subject. It cannot appear if the subject of the CR is free: 
(i) Pappi kertoi hanen juoneen(*sa) viinin. 

priest(NOM) tell+PST(3SG) drink+PTC(PST)+ACC+(*Px3) wine+ACC 

‘The priest told that he (not the priest) had drunk the wine.’ 
(ii) Pappi kertoi kanttorin juoneen(*sa) viinin. 

priest(NOM) tell+PST(3SG) drink+PTC(PST)+ ACC+(*Px3) wine+ACC 

‘The priest told that the cantor had drunk the wine.’ 
The object NP in (i) and (ii) has the n—-suffix, although there is not (in fact, cannot be, as shown by 
the asterisks above) any agreement morpheme if the subject of a CR is free. This seems to be a 
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The notion "head" in "head agreement" refers to a sentential head. Suppose 
that the structure of an inflected verb in Finnish is V+I+H, where V is the 
verbal stem, I is inflection, and H is the head of a sentence. We can now apply 
two important recent ideas in analyzing the verbal and sentential structure in 
Finnish. Suppose, following Pollock (1989), that each of the elements V, I, and 
H heads its own projection according to the basic phrase-structure schema (12) 
above, so that I takes a VP complement, and H an IP complement: 


(19) HP 
XP H' 
H 


For an elaboration of (19) in Finnish, see Holmberg & al. (this volume). 

The second idea is one of the cornerstones of Baker's (op. cit) analysis of 
incorporation structures. It is called the Mirror Principle, and it was presented 
for the first time in an earlier L/ article (Baker 1985). If we look at the structure 
in (19) and the order of morphemes in an inflected verb, we see that, with one 
additional assumption, the syntax and the morphology directly mirror each 
other. That assumption is the movement of the head V of a VP to a governing 
head I and then the movement of V+I to H yielding V+I+H. The movement is 
an instance of "Move a" applied at the X°-level. It is forced by the 
morphology, because I and H_ are not independent words but bound 
morphemes, as are probably V-—stems themselves, at least in Finnish. 
Furthermore, Baker (1988) builds his definitions in such a way that they imply 
that when a head X moves by head-to-head movement adjoining to the next 
head up, Y, the resulting complex X+Y governs everything that X governed in 
its original position. This Government Transparency Corollary (GTC, ibid, 63— 
8) ensures, in particular, that an inflected verb still governs its object NP. 
Furthermore, because the transparency of government is transitive, it means 
that the V+I+H complex, the result of the movement of V+I to H, also governs 
the NP that the V alone governed inside its VP. 

Suppose now that a sentential head, H, in Finnish can be finite or non—finite 
and that a non-finite head can be phonetically filled or empty. Suppose further 
that an empty H is an anaphoric element that must be, if possible, in a chain,’ 
whose head is a non-empty H, and whose foot is an inflected verb V+I; 
otherwise we have an open sentence like juoda viini, ‘to drink the wine.' (Note 


problem for my analysis. The decisive thing, however, is not the agreement morpheme as such but 
the feature composition of the verb. It is safe to assume that participles, at least in Finnish, cannot 
contain a [-N]-feature, because like nouns they take morphological cases, not only in clause 
reducts, but more generally when they function as adjectival attributes. See below in the text. 


‘ On one usage of the notion 'H-chain,’ see Holmberg (1991). 
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that in this case the object NP has a @-accusative, which, according to my 
analysis, means that the V has retained its feature [-N].) Sentences with empty 
heads are those whose V+I has been called first or third infinitive in textbooks 
of Finnish. Non-empty non-finite heads occur in clause reducts, where the 
head is some morphological case governed and/or selected from the matrix 
clause translative kse for purposive, inessive ssA or partitive for temporal CRs, 
and n (apparently the same element as n—accusative) for participial CRs.®Here 
are some examples of embedded non-finite forms with an empty (anaphoric) 
head and a filled head: 


(20) a. Jussi halusi (@p [;yp PROj H [pp fy47 ymmartaaj [ypej asian J]]]] 
Jussi(NOM) want+PAST(3SG) understand+INF1 matter+ACC 
‘Jussi wanted to understand the matter.’ 
b. Lapsi; oppi [;7p PRO; H [yp [v4] lukemaan; [vpej WW 
child(NOM) leam+PAST(3SG) read+INF3+ILL 
‘The child learned to read.’ 
c. Liisa vaitti [typ Jussin lVW+I+H huijaavan; [y47 ¢; [yp & JI] 
Liisa(NOM) claim+PAST(3SG) Jussi+GEN cheat+PTC(PRS)+ACC 
‘Liisa claimed that Jussi is cheating.’ 


The head H in (20a-b) is an empty anaphoric element. In (20c) H is filled at D- 
structure by the accusative suffix n, which is governed and subcategorized for 
by the matrix predicate vditti, and at S—structure (as shown above) by the 
V+I+H complex huijaa+va+n. There is a test for whether a non-finite clause 
in Finnish has an empty head or not. A structure with an empty head cannot 
have a lexically filled subject but only a non-governed PRO. (See (21a) 
below.) If the head is phonetically filled, the subject position in the clause 
either has a lexical subject in the genitive Case (21b) or is filled by an empty 
pronoun pro, which is identified by a possessive suffix (2 1c): 


(21) 
a. *Poliisi halusi vakooja(n) tunnustaa. 
police(NOM) want+PST(3SG) spy(NOM)/+GEN confess+INF1 
b.  Poliisi halusi vakooja*(n) tunnustavan. 
police(¢(NOM) want+PST(3SG) spy+*(GEN) confess+PCT(PRS)+ACC 
‘The police wanted the spy to confess.’ 


8 As for the Finnish imperatives, I think that their I-node contains only the [—Past] marker, a 
glottal stop. This does not cause any feature changes in the verbal stem, hence the object NP has a 
@-accusative: 
q) Lue’ tama kirja! 

read+[—Past] this(ACC) book(ACC) 

‘Read this book!" 
The presence of the [-Past] morpheme even in the dialects of Finnish that have no phonetic glottal 
stop can be seen in the fact that even in these dialects the verb stem has a weak grade, caused by an 
abstract segment, /uevs. the base form luke-. 
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c. Epailty; my6nsi pro; valehdel+lee+nsa; . 


suspect(nom) admit+PST(3SG) lie+PTC(PST)+ACC+Px3 
‘The suspect admitted that (s)he had lied.’ 


The head of a clause reduct (like (20c) and (21)) is directly selected by the 
matrix verb without an intervening C(omplementizer)—projection, which can be 
seen in the fact that a CR, unlike a finite or an infinitival clause, cannot be 
embedded under a V that selects a [+WH] clause. 


(22) a. Jussi kysyi mita Liisa tekee. 
Jussi(NOM) ask+PST(3SG) what+PAR Liisa(NOM) do+3SG 
‘Jussi asked what Liisa will do.’ 
b. Jussi kysyi mité tehda. 
Jussi(NOM) ask+PST(3SG) what+PAR do+INF1 
‘Jussi asked what to do.' 
c.  *Jussi kysyi mité Liisan juovan.? 
Jussi(NOM) ask+PST(3sg) what+PAR Liisa+GEN 
drink+PTC(PRS)+ACC 
(cf. Jussi kertoi Liisan juovan viini) 
‘Jussi told that Liisa drinks wine.’ 


Returning to our main theme, we see that it is the next non-empty sentential 
head!° that determines whether a verb form takes an NP with the n— or O- 
accusative: 


9 Note that whereas (22)(c) is absolutely ruled out, (i), though strange, is far better: 
(i) 2?Mitd Jussi kysyi Liisan juovan 

what+PAR Jussi(NOM) ask+PST(3SG) Liisa+GEN drink+PTC(PRSHACC 
(i) means ‘for which thing x Jussi asked whether Liisa drinks x' It is interesting that a wh- 
movement of mitd to the front of the matrix sentence (to the +WH-marked specifier of the matrix 
C) seems to leave a wh-trace to the CR so that the selectional requirement of the matrix V kysya ‘to 
ask’ is satisfied at S—structure, hence also at LF. 


7 Note that the head of the H-chain can determine the presence vs. absence of the feature [—N] in 
many Vs, hence the accusative marking of more than one NP: 
(i) Pekka taivutti Liisan lahettamaan Maijan ostamaan viinin 
Pekka(NOM) persuade+PST(3SG) Liisa+ACC send+INF3+ILL 
Maija+ACCbuy+INF3+ILL wine+ACC 
‘Pekka persuaded Liisa to send Maija to buy the wine.’ 
(ii) me taivutettiin Liisa lahettamaanMaija ostamaan viinl 
we(NOM) persuade+PASS+PST+F Liisa(ACC) send+INF3+ILL Maija(ACC) 
buy+INF3+ILL wine(ACC) 
"We persuaded Liisa to send Maija to buy the wine.’ 
In (i) there is an agreement between the matrix subject Pekka and the finite head, hence all the 
three object NPs Liisan, Maijan and viinin of taivutti,ldhettamadn and ostamaan, respectively, 
have their accusative with n. And correspondingly in (ii), a colloquial usage of the passive form for 
the first person plural, there is no head agreement, so all the verbs that belong to the head chain 
retain their feature (—-N] and al] the object NPs have a @-accusative. 
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(23) 

a. Pekka haluaa juoda viinin. 
Pekka(NOM) want+3SG drink+INF1 wine+ACC 
‘Pekka wants to drink the wine.’ 


b. Me halutaan juoda viini. 
we(NOM) want+PASS+F drink+INF1 wine(ACC) 
"We wanna drink the wine.’ 
c. Kerrotaan Liisan haluavan juoda viinin. 
tell+PASS+F Liisa+GEN want+PTC(PRS)+ACC drink+INF1 wine+ACC 
‘It is told that Liisa wants to drink the wine.’ 


In (23a), there is an infinitival sentence with an empty head, embedded under a 
finite clause with a head that agrees with its specifier. This head, the AGR 
morpheme, heads a chain whosefoot is the V+I of the embedded infinitival 
clause. Because of the head agreement, all the Vs contained in the H-chain lose 
their feature specification [—N] and the object NP in the embedded clause needs 
the n—suffix in order to satisfy principle (13) so that the abstract objective Case 
would be visible. In (23b), there is again an embedded infinitival sentence, 
hence a sentence with an empty H. This is part of a chain whose head is the H 
of the matrix sentence. In this case, however, the finite H does not agree with 
its specifier, and for this reason the verbs in the H-chain retain their [-N] 
feature. In (23c), we can account for the n—suffix in the object NP of the most 
embedded infinitival sentence by the reasonable assumption that participles 
never contain the feature [-N], because they have many nominal properties; 
they can, for example, be structurally used as adjectives. In fact, we can assume 
that the inflected verb, V+I, of a CR can never be [—N], because the H-node to 
which it incorporates is a morphological case morpheme and as such can never 
attach to an element containing the feature specification [-N]. There might well 
be a principle which rules out such an incorporation. This would account for 
the fact that a complement object NP inside the VP of a clause reduct takes the 
n—-Suffix. (24) is an example of a temporal CR. 


(24) Pekan fy juodessa;]...[} e]...Lyp--Ly ej] [NP viini+n]] 
Pekka+GEN drink+INF2+INE wine+ACC 
"When Pekka drank the wine...’ 


Indeed, the object NP always has an n—-accusative in CRs. Consider also an 
instance of the purposive CR. The head of a purposive CR is the suffix kse of 
the translative case. 


(25) Minut lahetettiin sinne tuodakseni viinin. 
I+ACC send+PASS+PST+F there bring+INF+TRA+Px1SG wine+ACC 
I was sent there to bring the wine.’ 


In (25) the purposive CR has a pro subject identified by the first person 
singular possessive suffix ni. 
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With clause reducts, that is, with sentences that have a non-finite V but a 
non-empty H, we have now accounted for the connection between the head 
agreement and the n—accusative by the hypothesis that because the H of a CR is 
a case morpheme, and because a [—N] element cannot incorporate into such a 
morpheme, the V must not contain the feature specification [-N], hence the 
abstract objective Case assigned by it and realized as an accusative must 
contain the suffix —n. The same is true of other NPs that carry an accusative as 
a result of government by some member of the same H-chain. 

How about finite sentences? Suppose first that with finite verb forms the 
schema V+I+H is instantiated as in (26): 


(26) V — (PASS) - [Indicative, Past] — F 


that is, the verbal inflection consists first of an optional passive morpheme and 
a morpheme containing the obligatory Tense and Mood features, where [+In- 
dicative, ~Past] = present indicative, [+Indicative, +Past] = past indicative, [— 
Indicative, +Past] = conditional, and [-Indicative, —Past] = potential.!! In 
negated finite sentences with periphrastic tenses, we can see sentential 
structure (19) more transparently than with affirmative finite or non-finite ones 
(always affirmative), because the last step of the V-movement, V+I-to—-H(=F) 
is not necessary, in fact, not possible, the bound morpheme F being carried by 
the negation morpheme (for a more detailed analysis of the structure of the 
finite clause in Finnish, see Holmberg & al., this volume): 


(27) ‘Jussi [ged] [y ole] Lyp juonut viini]!” 
Jussi(NOM) NEG+3SG AUX+PRS drink+PTC(PST) wine+PART 
‘Jussi has not drunk the wine.’ 


The head of a finite sentence is the finiteness marker F, which assigns a 
nominative Case to its specifier (subject). This abstract Case is then PF 
interpreted as an agreement on F. Agreement is a nominal element, hence F (= 
AGR) must contain a [+N] feature. Once a V is incorporated into a morpheme 
so specified, or is part of an H-chain headed by such, the V loses its [—N] 
feature. Again as in a CR, a NP with a morphological accusative governed by a 
V without [—-N) needs the n—suffix to satisfy principle (13). We have the incor- 
poration structure in (25): 


II The marking conventions of Chomsky and Halle (1968) for (26) are obviously (u = unmarked): 
(i) [u Indicative] = [+Indicative]} 

(ii) [u Past] = [Past] 

We might replace the feature [Indicative] by [Mood], in which case (i) would be replaced by 

(i)' [4 Mood] = [-Mood] 

See also Holmberg & ai (this volume). 

12 (27) is simplified. In fact, I assume that the VP is 

(i) ...[] juo,+nut][ yp e; viini] 

I leave open here the question whether the only auxiliary in Finnish o/e- is present at D-structure, 
or whether it is substituted later to provide a phonological basis for I, from where it is later moved 
to F, in case there is no NEG-morpheme there. See Holmberg and al., (this volume). 
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(28) a. FP 
NPiNoM} 
F=AGRi,N] Sx 
I F=AGR S I' 
ye A yp 
1 
[+V] ee i ia 
me ost- - -mme ej ej viini+n 
b FP 
NP 
[+NOM] 
ne 
F=AGR Spec I’ 
Pass Ik I ~PASSP 
Vi PASS; Spec PASS’ 
ais a VP 
| Vv NP 
a: b,c 
me oste- -t- -l- “in ek | ei viini+@ 


(28a) is the S—structure of the sentence me ostimme viinin, 'We bought the 
wine,’ and (28b) the S—structure of the colloquial form me ostettiin viini, where 
passive is used for 1PL. In (28a) the V has moved by the head-to-head 
movement first to the verbal inflection node I, where it picks up the past tense 
morpheme, and then this complex node V+I has moved to the finiteness marker 
F, which is the head of the clause. F Case-marks the subject NP me by 
nominative (or licenses a nominative NP by Case-checking), and this abstract 
Case is PF—interpreted as an agreement on the Case—assigner F, an instance of 
strategy (b) for Baker's Principle of PF—Interpretation above. But this means 
that the head of (28a), F, becomes nominal by receiving the nominal features of 
person and number. When the inflected verb is attached to this node, the verb 
loses its [—-N]-specification, and the mere structural relation of head— 
complement government is not enough to PF—interpret the abstract objective 
Case, which the verb assigns to its complement NP. Hence the NP needs a 
semantically empty suffix » to PF-interpret the abstract Case. This is an 
instance of strategy (a) for the satisfaction of Baker's Principle: a 
morphological case is visible on the Case—assignee. (See above.) Recall that 
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the complex head ost+i+mme is able to govern and Case—mark the 
complement NP of the verb by the Government Transparency Corollary, 
referred to above. In (28b) there is no agreement between the sentential head F 
and the subject me. The latter apparently receives its Case from F, but it is PF— 
interpreted by the passive morpheme ftA. Hence F does not receive any person 
and number features and consequently does not become [+N] (=AGR). In this 
case the verb does not lose its feature specification [-N], and the mere 
structural head-complement government is enough to PF-interpret the abstract 
Case that V assigns to its object NP. This is what was called strategy (c) above. 
In this case the object NP does not need the n-suffix and, by the Principle of 
Full Interpretation, cannot even take it. The pair me ostimme viinin/me ostettiin 
viini is important because it shows that the n/@ alternation in the accusative 
marking is not dependent on whether the clause, respectively, has or has not a 
nominative (or in clause reducts a genitive) subject (Timberlake's "personal 
verbal category,” op. cit.), although these things often go together. But they go 
together simply because in most cases theelement, sentential head, which 
Case~marks the subject also makes the inflected verb lose its [—N]- 
specification. This in turn requires the abstract Case to be marked in order to 
satisfy the Principle of PF Interpretation. 


5. SOME ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE n-ACCUSATIVE 


I would like to conclude with a few remarks on the accusative suffix n. 
Although it is phonetically identical to the suffix of the genitive singular, there 
is no reason to try to conflate the two. Distributionally they behave quite 
differently: as noted above, the n/@ alternation is neutralized in the plural, 
where the accusative is always formally similar to the nominative plural, 
having the suffix ¢. It is never identical to the genitive in the plural. Separate 
accusative forms for the personal pronouns also speak, again on distributional 
grounds, against analyzing the n—accusative as an instance of the genitive. We 
might note in passing that the accusative for personal pronouns is formed with 
the suffix ¢, i.e., an element identical to the suffix of the nominative plural for 
other nominal elements, except for precisely personal and some other 
pronouns. It seems to be true quite generally that languages take their 
inflectional suffixes from quite a limited stock. And although this is no 
argument in generative grammar, it is interesting to note that historically the 
accusative n—suffix has developed out of a suffix m, separate from the genitive 
suffix. According to Hakulinen (1979, 538) the change from —m to -n took 
place in the early period of Proto—Finnish. 

There is also one interesting fact which underlines the special character of 
the accusative n. In the nominative, Finnish numerals from 2 upwards take a 
NP complement in the partitive singular, whereas 1 behaves syntactically like 
any pronominal determiner or adjectival modifier, i.e., the NP, too, is in the 
nominative: 
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(29) a. 


kaksi kirjaa 

two(NOM) book+PAR 
‘two books’ 

yksi kirja 

one(NOM) book(NOM) 
‘one book' 


This difference is neutralized in other cases than nominative, and even in the 
nominative plural: 


(30) a. 


kahden kirjan 

two+GEN book+GEN 

‘of (the) two books’ 

yhden kirjan 

one+GEN book+GEN 

‘of one book/one book's’ 
kahdessa kirjassa 

two+INE book+INE 

‘in two books’ 

yhdessa kirjassa 

one+INE book+INE 

‘in one book' 

kahdet kirjat 

two+PL—NOM book+PL-NOM 
‘two sets of books’ 

yhdet kirjat 

one+PL—NOM book+PL-NOM 
‘one set of books’ 


This neutralization is triggered by all the suffixes except the accusative n. In 
the syntactic environment where an n—accusative should appear, it is replaced 
by a numeral in nominative-like form followed by an NP in the partitive 
singular, as if it were in the nominative: 


(31) a. 


Me luimme yhden kirjan. 

we(NOM) read+PST+1PL one+ACC book+ACC 
"We read one book.’ 

Me luettiin yksi kirja. 

we(NOM) read+PASS+PST+F one(ACC) book(ACC) 
(colloquial, the same as (a)) 

*Me luimme kahden kirjan. 

we(NOM) read+PST+1PL two+ACC book+ACC 
Me luimme kaksi kirjaa. 

we(NOM) read+PST+1PL two(ACC) book+PAR 
"We read two books.’ 

Me luettiin kaksi kirjaa. 

we read+PASS+PST+F two(ACC) book+PAR 
(colloquial, the same as (31d)) 
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In (31a-b) we have the standard n/@ alternation, as exemplified in (28a-b) 
above. Taking into account this alternation and the fact that numerals from 2 
upwards inflect and agree with the NPs they modify in the cases that have a 
suffix, i.e., in all cases except nominative singular and @-accusative, we would 
expect the expression in (31c) to be OK. It is, however, starred, and the only 
correct form is the one in (31d), where the numeral in the quantified object NP 
is formally identical to a @-accusative and the modified NP is in partitive 
singular (cf. also (31le)). I think we can account for this curious fact by 
assuming, as we have done above, that the n-suffix of an accusative brings no 
semantic contribution to an expression, and that this is the reason why it is 
dismissed in NPs containing numerals from 2 upwards, or in QPs depending on 
how we analyze these expressions, as can be seen in (31d). Then we must 
stipulate that the visibility requirement for the Case—marking of these numerals 
is not as strict as it is in the case of nouns. Although this is a mere stipulation, it 
corresponds quite well with the facts. No doubt there is some more principled 
reason for this difference between numerical quantifiers and nouns. 


6. SUMMARY 


To summarize, I have accounted for the Finnish accusative marking by the 
following: 

— The suffix n is needed to identify the abstract objective Case at the PF 
(=Phonetic Form) level of the grammar so that the Case Filter and ultimately 
the first half of the 6-criterion would be satisfied. 

— This need arises when the governing verb loses its [-N] feature 
specification. 

— The presence vs. absence of [—N] is determined by the verbal inflection, 
more specifically, by the nature of the sentential head with which the verb is 
associated. The association takes place by a head-to-head movement or 
through the formation of a sentential head chain. 
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The Nature of the Accusative in Finnish! 


Jorma Toivainen 
University of Turku 


0. INTRODUCTION 


It is assumed here that the principles of the case syntax of Finnish can be 
crystallized in the following statements, which tend to prevail simultaneously. 
Selection amongst these is mainly dependent on communicative emphasis. 
1. FIXED POSITION. 
Case positions are tied to a pattern: each case belongs primarily to a given 
position in the string of words that makes up a full, well-balanced clause. 
See Table 1. 
2. EFFICIENCY. 
Each case has certain defined functions in a clause. If a case has not been 
used in its most common function, it will be employed for some other. 
In principle, "the language attempts to utilize all the cases of all its words" 
(Toivainen 1980: 184). 
3. IDENTIFIABILITY. 
The same case cannot be used for two different functions at the same 
syntactic level. If the function of a case requires that it should be used in 
two phrases, the second slot is filled by another case in a secondary 
function. 
I have attempted to construct a Case Position Theory for Finnish starting out 
from the regular use of the cases in various sentence types and employing the 
above principles (Toivainen 1977, 1985). A syntactic pattern for the cases and 
their positions is shown in Table 1 in terms of model sentences which include 
all possible obligatory constituents.? 


1 1 wish to thank the editors for their studious comments on the manuscript, and especially 
Urpo Nikanne for making what I mean theoretically clearer. My thanks are due to 
Kaannéstoimisto Malcolm Hicks (Oulu) for the English translation. Any vagueness must be 
attributed to my own manner of presenting the data; the facts seem to me to be clear enough... 
2 In addition to the abbreviations listed in the introduction of this volume I have used the 
following ones: COP = copula, NEG-F = negative form, NOML = nominal form of verb, OBJ = 
object, PRED = predicate verb, PREDV = predicative, QUANT = quantifier, SEP = separative, 
SUBJ = subject. 
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TABLE 1. Pattern of case positions in Finnish: primary positions and case functions. 


1. 2: 3. 4. 5. 6. 


NOM (V) — ACCor PAR or LOCAL INS 
OBJNOM  SUBJ.NOM 


SUBJ] PRED COMPLEMENT STRUCTURE: ADVERBIAL 
OBJ or PREDV or LOCAL 
or QUANT + PAR(OBJ) 
Examples) ss—<CitssSSS 
(1) Koira __ ottti luu+n lattia+lta hampai+llaan 
dog take+PST bone+ACC floortABL teetht+ADE+Px 
‘The/a dog took _a/the bone on the floor by his teeth.’ 
(2) " a kaksi luutta : " 
two bone+PAR 
‘The dog took two bones on the floor by his teeth.’ 
3) " . kah+ta luu+ta 7 " 
two+PAR bone+PAR 
‘The dog was taking two of the bones on the floor by his teeth.’ 
(4) Koira on pojatn isa+lla 
dog is boy+GEN father-ADE 
‘The dog is with the boy's father.’ 
(5) Koira’ on poja+n (KOIRA) 
dog is boy+GEN dog(NOM) 
‘The dog is the boy's.’ 
(6) Isa+lla5 on koira 5 
father+ADE is dog(NOM) 
‘Father has a dog.’ 
(7) Talo+ssa5 on koir+it+a 5 
house+INE is dog+PL+PAR 
‘There are dogs in the house.’ 
(8) Koira __ tulee taloton 
dog(NOM) comes house+ILL 
‘The dog comes to the house.’ 
(9) Koira3  vie+tiin 3 talo+sta 
dog(NOM) bring+PASS house+tELA 


‘The dog was taken from the house.’ 
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The primary order is thus based on the structure of a complete clause rather than 
on fossilized examples. The basic order of positions 1 — 6 is by no means 
universal or general, but other orders can be explained more easily as secondary 
ones achieved by specific changes in the basic order. This order may be 
disturbed in particular by the lack of a subject, which is entirely possible in 
Finnish, Existential structures, for instance, primarily bring expression of 
location from column five to the subject position (Examples 6 and 7; cf. 8), 
while in passive forms the object, from column three, is usually at the 
beginning (Example 9). 

The head in position 2 and its complements in positions 1, 3, and 4 
constitute the core of the Case Pattern. Structural case-marking of selected 
arguments takes place in those positions: if the verb has only one NP- 
argument, it is unmarkedly located in position 1, and if it has two NP- 
arguments, the second one is located in position 3 or 4, depending on the 
semantics of the sentence. If the arguments leave positions empty they can be 
filled with adverbials of measure, time, or manner, as we will see in section 5. 
The adverbial positions 5 and 6 are for adverbials marked with a semantic case 
(see the introduction of this volume): position 5 is filled with an adverbial in a 
locative case, and position 6 with an adverbial in an instrumental case (the 
adessive is counted as an instrumental case in its instrumental use, otherwise it 
is a locative case). (On the assignment of the semantic cases, see Nikanne (this 
volume).) 

The case pattern is a property of the head, and different heads can assign 
different cases in the same position. We will see in section 1.2 that the 
nominative in position 1 is typical for the case pattern of finite verbs, whereas 
participial verbs have the genitive in position 1 of their case patterns. 

Of the better-known theories of syntax the Case Tier Theory of Yip, Maling 
and Jackendoff (1987) and Maling (this volume) resembles the present theory 
most, because in both approaches there is a case pattern which has an 
independent status in case—marking. 

This paper investigates the nature of the accusative as a case with no ending 
of its own in modern Finnish and as a marker of the most informative noun 
phrase in the transitive sentence, the object. The accusative has competitors in 
the area of the object complement: the nominative has retained its status in the 
plural and in subjectless clauses, and it has even been expanded to all personal 
pronouns. The partitive is said to be the marker of a partial object?, but it has a 
fatal connection with the accusative, called the "total" object case: the preceding 
quantifier is in the accusative, and there is always one present if not deleted as a 
very general phrase (meaning ‘some’). 

Regarding terminology, I shall here restrict the term ‘accusative case’ to the 
singular forms having some ending. Generally the ending is n, e.g.: Matti 
ndki auto+n (Matti saw cart+ACC) ‘Matti saw a car". 


3 Generally speaking, the partitive in Finnish is primarily the case of the verbal complement 
(object and predicative) in any kind of sentence meaning non-entirety or even negation. It 
contrasts with the basic cases for complements, the nominative and accusative (Toivainen 
1977, 2985, in prep.). 
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The "total objects" in the plural are assumed to be in the nominative case. 
An explanation will be proposed for the lack of plural accusative forms. 

The discussion is organized as follows: section 1 deals with the primary 
interpretation of case forms ending homophonically in n, being either 
accusative or genitive forms. Section 2 discusses apparent nominative forms of 
the object, and Section 3 their connections with the real accusative (with the 
ending n). Chapter 4 deals with the partitive case in relation to accusatives and 
nominatives. Even quantifiers are treated as belonging in principle to the 
nominal inflection system, e.g. when using partitive case negation. Chapter 5 
proposes an order of preference for using the accusative as the marker of the 
object or quantifier. 

The accusative, the occurrence of which is highly variable in many respects, 
offers a suitable means for testing the principles listed at the beginning of this 
paper. This objective case is marked by the ending n only in the singular. This 
ending is identical to that of the genitive, denoting possession and other 
relations, and that of the rare instructive. Is the accusative then a different case 
from these? 

The accusative is generally linked with the partitive as regards its syntactic 
function, but these cases have not been regarded as identical after the initial 
phases of Finnish grammar writing (e.g. Petraeus 1649). The partitive can 
occur in all the same positions as the accusative or nominative when used as 
complement to a verb, but denotes non-entirety (see Toivainen 1985, 1986a, in 
prep.). It can also denote totality, especially when used as the object in a 
negative sentence. 

Part of this variation is explained by ancient features of the language. The 
accusative ending was originally‘ *m, but was later dentalized into n as always 
in word-terminal positions, e.g. *kala+m, (Late Proto) Finnish kala+n 
‘fish+ACC’. It did not occur in the plural, since oblique inflection applied only 
to the singular and included five cases: the accusative, genitive—instructive, 
locative, separative (i.e. the present partitive in its local case function as well) 
and lative (Itkonen 1966). The accusative use of the nominative plural (e.g. 
kala+t ‘fish+PL’) was not rejected even after plural inflection was adopted, since 
the accusative ending became identical to the old genitive—instructive ending n 
and since this case had divided into two in the plural: the adverbial instructive, 
projected into contemporary Finnish in such forms as kalo+i+n (fish+PL+ 
INS), mieh+i+n (man+PL+INS), and the adnominal genitive (e.g. kala+in, 
kalo+jen (fish+PL-GEN), mies+ten, miehtit+en 'man+PL+ PL-GEN’). The 
accusative plural would have become identical to the first of these, that which 
qualifies a verb, i.e. the instructive, which in fact usually occurs in the plural. 
As a result, plural objects continued to be indicated by means of the 
nominative. 


4 The asterisk indicates that the form is reconstructed. 
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1. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ACCUSATIVE AND THE GENITIVE 
1.1 Objective vs. Attributive 


The difference between the accusative and the genitive mainly concerns 
restrictions on their occurrence. According to the main rule, the accusative is 
an objective case and the genitive is an attributive case. The noun modified by 
an attributive genitive can be omitted under certain conditions. 

The case pattern dominates the hearer's interpretation of the syntactic 
structure around the head. In Finnish one can omit the object if it can be 
found in the context, and in such a context koira+n in sentence (11) can be 
interpreted as a genitive assigned by the elliptic noun (e.g. "The coyote did not 
take the cat's bone but it took the dog's (bone)"). However, owing to the 
dominance of the case pattern, sentence (11) is not a paraphrase of (12) in a 
context where one cannot find a filler for the accusative position (position 3). 


(11) Se ott+i koiratn. 
it take+PST dog+ACC 
‘It took the dog’ 

(12) Se ott+i koira+n = luu+n. 
it take+PST dog+GEN bone+ACC 
‘It took the dog's bone.’ 

(13) Seon koiratn. 

(14) Seon koiratn — luu. 
it COP dog+GEN bone(NOM) 
‘It is the dog's (bone). 

(15) Seon koiratn suutssa. 


it is dog+GEN mouth+INE 
‘It is in the dog's mouth.’ 


Sentence (13) exemplifies a construction where the n—accusative is not 
possible, and consequently the only possible meaning is the one with an 
attributive genitive plus a deleted head noun. The head omitted is semantically 
totally identical with the subject of the nominal clause. Thus (13) can be a 
paraphrase for (14) but not for (15), since suussa cannot be identical with the 
referent of se. 

Omission is thus possible according to the general conditions of 
recoverability, but it is not obligatory. At the syntactico-semantic level, 
however, a head noun is always involved. Consequently, the genitive is not an 
objective or adverbial case but an attributive case in Finnish. 


1.2 Participial Object Clauses 


Almost all kinds of clauses in Finnish can act as fillers of case positions (see 
Table 2). (Case positions are numbered as for matrix clauses in Table 1.) 
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TABLE 2. Cases in embedded clauses. 


Example: Han sanoi koiran olleen area linnun lennettya ohi siivet levalla. 
"He said that the dog had become angry after the bird flew past with its wings spread.’ 


Position: 
1 2 3 4. 5 6 
Case of embedded clause S": 
GEN CASE of ACC PAR LOCAL INS 
the position or 
in the matrix SUBJ.NOM 
clause 


Syntactic function in S or S’: 


SUBJ PRED COMPLEMENT ADVERBIAL 

S Hin sani ~~ OBI:3S' Yee a Pe ew Peo SEC ara. Ore 
he said 

3S' koirat+n ol+lee+n area TIME: 5S’ 
dog+GEN COP+PST PTC+ACC angry(NOM) 

5S’ linnu+n lenne+tty+ 4 ohi MANNER:6S' 
bird+GEN fly+NOML+PAR(SEP) by with 

6S' © 4) siive+t levé+lla 
linnu+tlla (on) wing+PL broad+ADE 
(bird has'} 


A nominalizer suffix, attached to the verb — the head of the participial clause 
— is followed by a case ending corresponding to the case position of the 
embedded clause in the matrix sentence. Some of the cases used are no longer 
paradigmatic and all of them are fixed, so that the accusative, for instance, does 
not have to give up its position to the partitive in connection with negation. 

The subject of an embedded participial clause is in the genitive; in terms of 
the Case Position Theory, only a finite verb can have a case pattern with the 
nominative case in position 1. The non-finite verb forms, e.g. the participial, 
have the genitive case there. The NP in the genitive often acts as a determiner 
to the nominalized predicate of the embedded clause in a manner similar to an 
attributive genitive. 

Some confusion of the n cases occurs in participial object clauses, so that 
the form of the subject is ambiguous. Thus the word pojan in example (16) 
could be a genitive, as is the same word in (17). Historically, the form in (16) 
was an accusative, for instance in the language of Mikael Agricola, who 
established the written Finnish language (New Testament in Finnish 1548). 
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(16) Mina née+n = pojatn tule+vatn. 

I see+1SG boy+CASE come+PTC+ACC 

‘T see a boy coming’ 
(17) Mind néet+n pojatn _ tulotn. 

I seet+1SG boy+GEN coming+ACC 

‘I see the coming of the boy' 


The difference between the two is revealed by possessive suffix concord, 
however, in that a personal pronoun acting as subject of the participial 
construction does not, even in the modern language, co—occur with the 
corresponding suffix at the end of the verb (cf. 16 and 18) as is possible only in 
connection with the original genitive (e.g. 19; see Trosterud (this volume)). 


(18) Mind nae+n — sinut+n tule+vatn. 
I seet+1SG you+CASE come+PTC+ACC 
‘T see you coming’ 
(19) Mind née+n —sinu+n ___tulotsi. 
I see+1SG you+GEN coming+Px2SG 
‘I can see your coming’ 


This opens up the possibility that sentence (18) may include two accusatives, 
both of which are determined in the very same position (or in terms of the Case 
Tier Theory, the accusative has spread over two NPs). A parallel to this 
interpretation can be found in Serbo-croatian (Leko 1989: 48), e.g. sentence 
(20), cf. the Finnish equivalent in (21). 


(20) Zatekao sam predsjednika utucenog. 
(I) found president(ACC) depressed(ACC) 

(21) Huomas+i+n _ presidenti+n rasittu+nee+n 
find+PST+1SG president+CASE depress+PTC+ACC 
‘I found the president depressed.’ 


However, two facts run counter to this interpretation in contemporary Finnish, 
namely the corresponding plural and the absence of a partitive of negation. The 
subjects in the embedded clause would undoubtedly be genitives in the plural, 
poik+it+en boy+PL+(PL)GEN’, presidentti+en 'president(PL) +(PL)GEN’; also 
sinu+n 'you+GEN' in the singular in modern Finnish, contrasting with sinut 
‘you+OBJ.NOM". A negative matrix sentence is reflected in the embedded 
clause (cf. Table 2) in such a way that the nouns otherwise occurring in the 
accusative or nominative occur in the partitive, whereas the genitive remains 
unchanged (cf. 22 and 23). 


(22) Han nék+i pojatn  ottatnee+n autot+n, 
he see+PST boy+GEN take+PTC(PST)4+ACC car+ACC 
"He saw that the boy had taken the car.’ 

(23) Han ei nah+nyt pojatn ottat+nee+n auto+a. 
he not(3SG) see+PST boy+GEN take+PTC(PST)+ACC car+PAR 
"He didn't see that the boy had taken the car.’ 
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We can conclude that in modern Finnish the NP marked with n in position 1 of 
the participial clause is in the genitive and not in the accusative. 


1.3 Indication of the Object of a Verbal Derivative 


The genitive attribute in front of the head noun in examples (17) and (19) is the 
subject argument of the deverbal noun tulo ‘coming’. As in for instance 
English, the Finnish genitive can be a marker not only of the notional subject 
but also of the (notional) object, e.g. (24). Additionally, both can occur 
simultaneously in Finnish, both subject and object being marked by a genitive 
in front of a deverbal noun, e.g. (25). The form of the personal pronoun shows 
that the case is genitive not accusative (recall the discussion in the previous 
section). Example (26) can be interpreted both as in (26a) and as in (26b). 


(24) kirja+n kaantaminen 
book+GEN translation 
‘the translation of the book' 
(25) Jussitn = kirjat+n kadntéminen 
JussitGEN book+GEN translation 
‘John's translation of the book' 
(26) sinut+n odottamise+si 
you+GEN waiting+Px2SG 
(26a) ‘your waiting (for it)’ 
(26b) ‘(someone's) waiting for you' 


2. OBJECT AND SUBJECT NOMINATIVES 


Timberlake (1974) ends up by speaking of a ‘nominative object’, which occurs 
systematically in connection with impersonal verb forms, the forms that do not 
agree with the subject. There are two impersonal finite verb forms, the passive 
and the imperative. Timberlake argues that the verb form determines whether 
the total object is in the nominative or in the accusative. A personal verb 
assigns the accusative and an impersonal verb assigns the nominative. 
According to the earlier works, e.g. Siro (1964), Wiik (1972) and Hakulinen 
and Karlsson (1975), the "endingless accusative" is possible when the primary 
nominative member, the subject, is absent, and the ending 7 is not needed in 
order to make the form of the object different from the form of the subject. 
However, Timberlake's account is more general because it covers also the 
generic 3rd person (e.g. Jos sy6é ateriatn, voi hyvin (if eat(3SG) meal+ ACC 
feel(3SG) well) 'If you eat a/the meal, you feel better’). 

Timberlake (1974: 227) accepts the general view that the subject of an 
imperative verb can be realized by a nominative following the verb, however. 
An imperative sentence can indeed include two nominatives, e.g. (28) and (29). 
Kala ‘fish’ is the object, but it is reasonable to ask whether the underlined 
nominative NP is a subject in (28) and (29). Sentence (27), in which only the 
object is present, is the normal case. 
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(27) Ota kala! 
take+IMP fish(OBJ.NOM) 
‘Take the fish!’ 

(28) Ota sind kala! 
take+IMP you(NOM) fish(OBJ.NOM) 
‘Take the fish!' 

(29) Ota poika kala! 
take+IMP boy(NOM) fish(OBJ.NOM) 
‘Boy, take the fish!" 


In the context in which the speaker is addressing his words to a boy, the 
pronoun sind or the noun poika can be added without any significant change in 
meaning. Instead of subjects, these elements can be analyzed as terms of 
address expressed in the nominative, which is used as the case of the vocative 
in Finnish (see Setiélaé 1952) (e.g. Mind puhun teille, herra Virtanen (I 
talk+1SG you+ALL, Mr.(NOM) Virtanen(NOM)) 'T am talking to you, Mr. 
Virtanen’).5 Thus, there is no reason to assume that the italicized nominative 
elements in the imperative sentences are counter—examples to the Principle of 
Identifiability (see the introduction of this paper) of the present theory. 

Why is the accusative ending not used in the passive and in the imperative? 
It seems that the following principle holds: in the complement positions 
(3 and 4) the nominative is favoured when possible. In sentences 
with a nominative subject the Principle of Identifiability rules out the use of 
the nominative in other positions. 

The only problem with the analysis is the generic 3rd person singular. We 
must assume that in these generic sentences the nominative is assigned to an 
element meaning ‘a person’ or ‘whoever’. In Finnish one can omit the subject 
in the 1st and 2nd person, and the subject can be recovered on the basis of the 
verb form. We can assume that the 3rd person singular form indicates that the 
omitted subject is 'a person’ or ‘whoever’. The nominative is assigned to this 
empty element just as the nominative is assigned to the empty Ist or 2nd 
person pronoun in the pro—drop cases (Toivainen 1986b). 

As regards the historical development of the Finnish passive, we should 
note that, according to Lehtinen (1984), the object of the passive indicative was 
earlier a subject, which might explain its present nominative form in 
affirmative sentences. 


5 Historically speaking, the general imperative in Finnish does not contain a personal suffix. 
The verb stem ends in a successor of the old present tense, or rather non-past marker *k (often 
phonologically deleted), the same as is used in the present tense negative forms in the active 
voice which is the same in all persons. 
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3. RELATION BETWEEN THE OBJECT NOMINATIVE AND THE ACCUSATIVE 


In the plural the basic cases of subject and object are phonologically 
indistinguishable because both have the same ending, t. This is exemplified in 
(3la,b). 


(31) a. Karjapaimene+t varast+i+vat lehma+n 
cowboy+PL-NOM steal+PST+3PL cow+ACC 
‘The cowboys stole a/the cow' 
b.  Sheriffi amputi karjapaimene+t 
Sheriff(NOM) shoot+PST(3SG) cowboy+PL-ACC 
The sheriff shot the cowboys’ 


Recall that the object case of the personal pronouns also always ends in ¢, e.g. 

nom.sg. mind '(SUBJ.NOM)' : acc.sg. minu+t 'me+OBJ.NOM'; nominative 
me ‘we(SUBJ.NOM)' : meidd+t ‘ustOBJ.NOM". These forms apply even in 
impersonal clauses — as objects of passive or imperative verbs —, which means 
that they are not accusatives. 


(31) 

c.  Taéalla nahtiin koira/*koira+n/koira+t 
here+ADE see+PASS+PST+PASS-—AGR dog(NOM)/* ACC/PL-NOM 
"A dog/dogs/was/were seen here’ 


They are not subject nominatives either. I would like to claim that the 
“accusative” (OBJ.NOM) ending ¢ in personal pronouns is due to false analogy. 
The ¢ is an old ending of the plural nominative (Hakulinen 1978), and earlier 
the ¢ was used only in the plural. My hypothesis is that the development has 
taken place as follows: apparently the child's answer to a question of the type 
"kenet isd otti mukaansa?" 'who+PL-—ACC father take+PST with+Px3' (= 
‘whom did father take with him?') would be the correct one, e.g. "muu+t" 
other+PL—ACC ‘others’, but also analogously, forgetting the plural meaning of 
these suffixes, "minu+t" 'I+OBJ.NOM' instead of the singular form. Some 
dialects, in their baby—talk register, even have forms like Lauri+t 
Lauri+OBJ.NOM (singular) ‘(He took) Lauri’. It looks natural that the personal 
pronouns have been able to carry a plural suffix in the singular, because for 
pragmatic reasons the plural meaning of mind 'T’, sind ‘you (singular)', and han 
‘(s)he' does not maké much sense in everyday contexts, and one can skip such 
meanings easily and take the forms as singulars. Note that the (nominative or 
accusative) plural meanings of these words are not semantically impossible; 
they may even be needed in a discussion of many personalities within one 
person, e.g. ‘the writer's selves in a novel could be translated with mind+t 
(I+PL-NOM). However, in this use the word mind is a noun rather than a 
pronoun. 

Object nominatives with a final ¢ have been established for all personal 
pronouns in the standard language, as has the object nominative kene+t, used in 
parallel with kuka, the nominative singular of the interrogative pronoun. The 
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object nominative has the same morphemes as the nominative plural ke+/+kd, 
which can also be used as an object like normal plural forms. 

Usually object nominatives of the personal pronouns cannot be used as 
complements of the copula, but instead a subject nominative is more suitable 
for reference to the subject, e.g. (32-34). However, sometimes in modern 
Finnish the object nominative is employed in the habitative construction, e.g. 
"Minutlla on sinut+t" (I+ADE COP you+OBJ.NOM) instead of (34). 


(32) Tuo ole+t sind. 
that COP+2SG you(NOM) 
‘That one is you' 

(33) Tuotlla ole+t sind. 


thatt ADE COP+2SG you(NOM) 
"There you are over there’ 

(34) Minutlla ole+t sind. 
I+ADE COP+2SG you(NOM) 
‘I have you (with me)' 


4, RELATION OF THE ACCUSATIVE AND OBJECT NOMINATIVE TO THE PARTITIVE 
4.1 Negation and the Partitive Case 


The accusative is always replaced with the partitive in position 3 when the 
sentence is negative, see examples in (41) and (42). The same partitive of 
negation also occurs on an existential complement (the "existential subject” of 
traditional grammar) in position 4 where total negation is concerned, as 
exemplified in (44a) (see Toivainen 1985). However, in position 4 the 
nominative is possible when some affirmative implication is involved; this is 
illustrated in (44b). 


1. 2: 3. 4. 
NOM Vv ACC, OBJ.NOM PAR, SUBJ.NOM 
(41) Se nak+i = luu+n. 
it see+PST bone+ACC 
‘It saw a/the bone’ 
(42) 
a Se ei nah+nyt luu+tta. 
it NEGGSG) see+PST bone+PAR 
‘It didn't see a/the bone.’ 
b.  *Se ei naéhnyt luu+n 
(43) Si+lla on luu. 
ittADE COP bone 
‘It has a/the bone.’ 
(44) 
a.  Sitlld ei ole luu+ta. 


ittADE NEG(3SG) COP __ bone+PAR 
‘It has no bone.’ 
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1 2. 3 4 


NOM Vv ACC, OBJNOM PAR, SUBJ.NOM 
b. Sit+ll4 ei ole luu. 
ittADE NEG(3SG) COP bone(NOM) 


‘It doesn't have a bone (but it has something else)’ 


A nominal presentational sentence always includes an affirmative implication 
in natural languages (e.g. “se ei ole /uu”, 'it is not a bone (but something else 
like that)’; see Toivainen 1979: 250 — 251 for further details). 

The negative partitive, which is apparently derived from the Baltic use of 
the genitive (Larsson 1981), thus obviously forms part of another more 
dominant marking principle than the usual semantic partitive, the meaning of 
which also includes the feature of non—entirety. Toivainen (1977) treats 
negation as one feature of the clause in the manner of the principles of X'-— 
theory (Chomsky 1981). In Finnish negation has many effects in the 
morphology of the sentence including the use of the partitive as an indicator of 
negation in positions 3 and 4. 


4.2 Expressions of Measure in Object Cases 


Expressions of measure deviate from the above. The most common ones, 
sometimes referred to as "adverbials related to an object", have the ending n, 
e.g. paljon ‘much’, vahdn ‘a little’, jonkin verran ‘some’. They are no longer 
traceable to the nominatives paljo ‘large amount’, vdhd ‘little’, jokin verta 
‘some’, which are marginal as nouns and limited in use as adjectives (only the 
first two, e.g. “paljo tyé auttaa", ‘much(NOM) work help+3SG' (= ‘much 
work will help’), "vahd home voi pilata paljot+n leipdd" , (little¢NOM) mold 
may spoiltINF much+ACC bread+PAR) ‘a small amount of mold may spoil 
much bread’. This ending n is an obvious accusative, since it is attested in a 
similar paradigm. The inflection of such forms in the early written language 
resembled that of nouns, and Agricola's object phrase in the passive regularly 
includes a nominative quantifier and a partitive in the actual object, e.g. (45)- 
(47) (the Bible, Zach. 14:14, in 1552, 1642, 1938): 


(45) 1552 (Agricola): 
cootan —— /Culda/Hopia/ Waattet sangen palio 
gather+PASS — — / gold(+PAR) / silver(+PAR) / clothe+PAR very 
much+NOM 

(46) 1642: 
cootan -—/culda/ hopiata ja sangen paljo waatteita 
gather+PASS / gold(+PAR) / silver+PAR and very much 
clothe+PL+PAR 

(47) 1938: 
kootaan — ~ kulla+t ja hopea+t ja ylen paljo+n vaatte+i+ta 
gather+PASS gold+PL and silver+PL and very much+ACC 
clothe+PL+PAR 

(48) ei koot+t+u paljon vaatte+i+ta 
not(3SG) gather+PASS+PST much clothe+PL+PAR 
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The prescriptive approach to language usage aimed at uniformity in adverbs of 
quantity. August Ahlqvist, for instance, suggested in the late 19th century that 
the basic form of the adverb should be of the type paljo, without the ending, 
but this issue was resolved in a different way, as shown by the 1938 translation 
of the Bible (e.g. 47). Thus the form paljon is now appropriate in all 
environments, even with the object of a negative sentence, e.g. (48) (although 
inflection is allowed as well; e.g. paljo+a (much+PAR))®. 

The occurrence of expressions of quantity without an ending is supported by 
numerals denoting more than one, which do not have any accusative form since 
they are semantically plural, e.g. hdn otti kaksi autota ((s)he take+PST two 
car+PAR) '(s)he took two cars’. Toivainen (1985:23) explains the fact that the 
partitive of a numeral construction does not have a plural marker as a relic of 
the singularity of oblique inflection. This applies to the construction 
(PLURAL)NUMERAL + NOUN+SG.PAR, but not if the construction is 
broken up, e.g. auto+j+a hdn otti kaksi (car+PL+PAR (s)he take+PST two) ‘of 
cars, (s)he took two’. 

The quantifier kaikki ‘all, every(thing)’ also has two forms based on the 
same principle; i.e. if there are several referents a pronoun form is undeclinable, 
e.g. hdn otti kaikki ‘(s)he took all of them’, but any noun used will be in the 
plural, cf. han otti kaikki auto+t ((s)he took all+PL car+PL ‘(s)he took all the 
cars’). If the referent is one indivisible entity, the pronoun is inflected, e.g. hdn 
otti kaiken ((s)he took all+ACC (singular) ‘(s)he took everything’). 

The situation is different in an ordinary copula sentence, since the subject 
itself is in the basic form, as is the complement, which refers to the subject. 
The complement may be in an affirmative relation to the subject even in a 
negative sentence (Toivainen 1979: 250-252), and in this case the indicator of 
quantity is in the accusative, e.g. (49). 


1, 2: 3. 4. 
NOM Vv ACC,OBJ.NOM PAR,SUBJ.NOM 
(49) Han on vaha+n laiska. 
he is little+ ACC lazy 
‘He is a little lazy.’ 
(50) Han ei ole vaha+n laiska. 
he NEG(3SG) COP __little#+ACC lazy 


‘He is not a little lazy (but very lazy)’ 


6 Expressions of quantity employing object cases can be of varying degrees of fossilization. 
Thus the word liika ' too much’ is used in the partitive litka+a in instances requiring an object 
case. This means that the word has no accusative other than in the presence of a separate head 
word, and that liia+n is a genitive and synonymous with the undeclinable form liika, e.g. Hdn 
on Itiant/litka laiska ‘(s)he is too lazy’; also 
(i) Han on jumala-llise+n viisas 

(s)he is God+ADJ+GEN wise 

‘(S)he is divinely wise’ 
Swear words occupy this position of an adjective in Finnish, and are thus in the genitive, e.g. 
Han on hito+n viisas ‘ he is hell+GEN wise’ (= ‘He is damned wise’). Cf. the accusative 
examples in sentences (49-51) (Cf. Alhoniemi 1989). 
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1. 2s 3. 4, 
NOM Vv ACC,OBJ.NOM PAR,SUBJ.NOM 
(51) Han ei ole vaha+a+kaan laiska. 
he NEG(3SG) COP _little+PAR+CL lazy(NOM) 
‘He is not lazy at all.’ 
L 2: 3. 4, 5. 
NOM V ACC PAR INS 


(52) Han syd leivaé+n leipa+d vah+i+n er+it+n 
he eats bread+ACC/ bread+PAR small+PL+INS portions+PL+INS 
‘He eats the bread/bread in small portions.’ 
(53) 
a. Han syd vahan leipad 
he eats littletACC bread+PAR 
‘He eats a little bread.’ 
b. *Hén syd vahan leivan. 
he eats little+ACC bread+ACC 


The accusative has to be replaced with a partitive of negation and a suffix in 
order for sentence (50) to become completely negative (51). Thus, alteration or 
non-alteration of the case has shifted to performing a different semantic 
function (cf. the content of sentences (50) and (51))’. These expressions of 
quantity show fossilization, and are regarded as adverbs in the Dictionary of 
Contemporary Finnish (Nykysuomen sanakirja). 

The difference between the accusative and other cases is indicated not only by 
the negation—dependent alteration of case (51), but also by the fact that the 
accusative of quantity does not tolerate another accusative form in the same 


sentence, cf. (52) and (53).8 

Some sentences do not even tolerate a quantifier, as Karttunen (1975) 
suggests in his article "On the syntax of the word paljon in Finnish.” This 
excellent discussion ends up with a complex description, since the quantifier is 
not regarded as an accusative, or as an object. The fact that paljon can occur in 
sentence type (54a) (No. 14 in Karttunen), but not in (55a) (No. 15 in 
Karttunen) in the same meaning, is not due to the quantifier itself, but to the 
fact that it behaves like any other accusative or object nominative, e.g. kolikot 
is possible in sentence (54b), but /apset is not possible in sentence (55b). 


7 1m fact a type synonymous with (50) still exists which includes the partitive of negation in 
the quantifier, which is thus alone negated while the whole proposition is affirmative, e.g. 
‘Han ei ole vaha+n laiska' = ‘He is not a little lazy (but very lazy). 

The concord between adjective attribute and head sometimes leads to two accusatives (and 
two other cases as well), but they belong to one syntactic phrase, e.g. Se syd vdhd+n leivd+n 
‘it eat little+ACC bread+ACC (= It will eat the little amount of bread’), cf. piene+n leivd+n 
‘small+ACC bread+ACC (‘a/the small loaf’) 
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1. 2. 3. 4. 
NOM Vv ACC, OBJ.NOM PAR 
(54) a. Rahapaja 16i paljo+n koliko+i+ta 
mint struck much+ACC coin+PL+PAR 
‘The mint struck a lot of coins’ 
b. Rahapaja 106i kolikot+t 
mint struck coins+PL 
"The mint struck the coins' 
(55) a. *Is& 160i paljo+n lapstita 
father hit much+ACC child+PL+PAR 
b. *Isd 160i lapse+t 
father hit child+PL 


5. AVOIDANCE OF SIMILAR FORMS 


The accusative and object nominative have several functions, each of which can 
be taken as the primary one according to the pragmatic strategy selected. This 
means that it is not only the concrete object, e.g. omenat ‘apples’ when talking 
about eating, that can occupy the position of an accusative in a single 
proposition but also the time taken, e.g. the beginning of the journey during 
which the eating took place, or the amount, e.g. the small amount of the thing 
being eaten. The sentence can thus be constructed in three different manners as 
regards the accusative,given e.g. the proposition 'He ate a small number of 
apples at the beginning of the journey’ (56-58) or ‘Let us run a bit of the 
journey for an hour'(59-61); for further analysis, see Toivainen 1977: 56-57. 


1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 
NOM Vv ACC, OBJ NOM =PAR LOCAL CASE 
(56) Han séi alkumatka+n omen+ti+a. 


(s)he ate+PST beginning-trip+ACC apple+PL+PAR 
‘(S)he ate apples at the beginning of the trip.’ 


(57) Han soi omena+t alkumatka+sta. 
(S)he ate apple+PL beginning—trip+ELA 
'(S)he ate the apples at the beginning of the trip.’ 

(58) Han séi vaha+n omentit+ta alkumatka+sta. 
‘He ate a few apples at the beginning of the trip’ 

(59) Juostaan tunti. 

run+PASS hour(NOM) 
‘Let us run for an hour.’ 
(60) Juostaan matka tunni+ssa. 
run+PASS trip(NOM) hour+INE 
‘Let us run the journey in an hour.’ 
(61) Juostaan vaha4+n matka+a tunni+ssa. 


runt+PASS little+ACC  trip+PAR  hour+INE 
‘Let us run a bit of the journey in an hour.’ 
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What is significant here is that none of the object cases assigned in position 3 
(ACC, OBJ.NOM) can occur twice in the same clause. It is thus structural 
matters that determine their incorporation into the same category. However, an 
object case of position 3 can co—occur with the partitive (e.g. (56), (58), (61)). 
Still, there cannot be two partitives assigned in position 4 in the domain of the 
same case pattern. Recall that the partitive in the negated sentences is assigned 
in position 3 and can thus co—occur with a partitive assigned in position 4: 


(62) 

1. 2. 3. 4. 
NOM Vv ACC, OBJ.NOM PAR 
hin ei syé+nyt —tuntitat+kaan omenti+a 


(s)he NEG(3SG) eat+PST hour+PAR+CL apple+PL+PAR 
'(S)he did not eat apples even for an hour’ 


As Toivainen (1980: 129) states, partitives are also “used frequently to denote 
an incomplete action". Referring to this, Slobin (1985: 1188) concludes that 
"Notions of partial and whole objects, and ‘partial and whole’ temporal events, 
are close to one another in Semantic Space." Rather than being an alternative 
to the partitive, the accusative acts more like its partner expressing one 
dimension of entirety within the non-entirety which the partitive expresses. 
This entirety can exist ‘to some extent’, which is implied by the partitive, and 
jonkin verran 'some+ACC extent+ACC’ is therefore usually absent from the 
surface structure. Even such a common expression of quantity as this is cannot 
occur near to another accusative (e.g. alkumatkan). 


6. TOSUM UP 


According to the Case Position Theory, each head has a case pattern in which 
there are three case positions for its NP-arguments. Position 1 is the subject 
position, positions 3 and 4 are object or complement positions. Position 2 is 
reserved for the head itself. According to the principle of Fixed Position, the 
cases are tied to the positions of the case pattern: each case position has a set of 
cases, which can be assigned in that position. The discussion above shows that 
the accusative case can only be assigned in position 3. I have discussed the 
case patterns and case—marking properties of finite and participial verbs. The 
case patterns and the cases are illustrated in the following: 


The head Case Pattern 
finite V position 1 —> NOM 
position 3 —> ACC, OBJ.NOM, PAR 
position 4 —> PAR, SUBJ.NOM 
participial V position 1 —> GEN 
position 3 —> ACC, OBJ.NOM, PAR 
position 4 —> PAR, SUBJ.NOM 
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When there are several possible cases in one case position, the selection 
between the options is highly restricted: 

— When the nominative is available, it is favoured when possible. According 
to the Principle of Identifiability, the same case cannot be assigned more than 
once in different positions of the same case pattern. Thus, in a finite transitive 
clause, the object nominative in position 3 is possible if and only if the 
nominative is not assigned to the subject in position 1. Note that the 
nominative can be assigned to an empty element, and an empty element as a 
subject is possible if it can be recovered on the basis of the form of the 
predicate verb. 

— Negation is reflected in position 3, in that within the scope of the negation 
verb, the partitive is the only possibility. This rule is stronger than the 
Principle of Identifiability because in this case two partitives are possible, one 
assigned in position 3 and another in position 4: see for instance example (62). 
A negative content or implication of the sentence can also be indicated in 
position 4 by using the partitive instead of the nominative. 

According to the theory advocated in this paper, there are two object 
positions in the case pattern of a verb, positions 3 and 4. The object of a 
transitive verb is in the "total object position", position 3, when the sentence 
expresses a completed event. When the sentence expresses an incompleted 
situation, or when there is some non-entirety involved, the object of a 
transitive verb is located in position 4. In an affirmative sentence this shows 
in the case-marking of the object: the objects in position 3 are in the 
accusative (or in the nominative, when the verb is in an impersonal form) and 
the objects in position 4 are in the partitive. 

The case-marking of adverbials of time, measure, or manner can support the 
Principle of Fixed Position, which is the foundation of the Case Position 
Theory. It has been shown in this paper that if the NP—-argument occupies 
position 4 and position 3 is left empty, the empty position 3 can be filled with 
an adverbial of measure, time, or manner, and then the adverbial behaves with 
respect to case—marking just like an NP in the same position. 
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The Three Structural Cases in Finnish 


Anne Vainikka 
University of Diisseldorf 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Traditionally Finnish is considered to have the grammatical cases of 
nominative, accusative, partitive and genitive. Nominative, as in other 
languages, is the case of subject NPs agreeing with the verb. In addition, we 
find objects in Finnish that appear to occur in the nominative case (cf. e.g. 
Timberlake 1975). In the system developed in this paper, these "nominative 
objects” are comparable to instances of the accusative case in English where 
there is no overt marking (e.g. ‘Bill’ in "We saw Bill"). 

Much of traditional work on Finnish case concentrates on the distribution of 
the two objective cases, accusative and partitive. In this paper it will be argued 
that the accusative case is the only one of the four grammatical cases that is 
“assigned” by a specific case assigner, namely the feature <+COMPLETED>. 
It will be proposed that the partitive case is a structural default case of the 
object position. 

The genitive case in Finnish has a broader distribution than in the familiar 
European languages; I will propose that the genitive case in Finnish is a 
structural default case for the specifier position. It will also be argued that the 
elative case (one of the 11 oblique cases) is a structural default case for the 
adjunct position. 

Thus, the system to be developed here consists of three structural default 
cases (partitive, genitive, elative); there is a one-to-one correspondence 
between these cases and syntactic positions. The comparative and superlative 
constructions in Finnish appear at first glance to offer counter—evidence for the 
present system, but they turn out to provide interesting evidence for the system 
(cf. Sections 3.1.3. and 3.2.2). 

The elative case can be used as a locative case (meaning 'from’), as in (1b), 
together with the other five locative cases. The locative phrases in (1) involve 
the three "internal" locative cases, i.e. location inside something and movement 
to and from the inside of something. The corresponding three cases in (2) 
involve "external" locative cases, location with respect to the outside surface of 
an object.! 


: The external locative cases are also used in constructions involving possession or change of 
possession; there is no dative case in Finnish. This usage is presumably semantically based; 
compare the examples in (2) to these sentences: 
(i)a. Minulla on kirja. 

I+ADE be(3SG) book 

'T have a book’ 
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(1) a. Riitta oli olohuoneessa. 
Riitta(NOM) was living-room+INE 
‘Riitta was in the living room’ 
b.  Riitta siirtyi olohuoneesta keittiGén. 
Riitta/NOM) moved living-room+ELA kitchen+ILL 
‘Riitta went from the living room to the kitchen’ 


(2) a. Riitta seisoi tuolilla. 
Riitta(NOM) stood chairtADE 
‘Riitta stood on the chair’ 
b. Riitta hyppasi tuolilta  —_ sohvalle. 


Riitta(NOM) jumped chair+ABL couch+ALL 
‘Riitta jumped from the chair to the couch’ 


The INEssive and ADEssive cases indicate location in, at or on something; the 
ELAtive and ABLative cases mean ‘from’, and the ILLative and ALLative 
cases indicate movement to a place. 

In addition to its locative usage, the elative case occurs in a number of 
contexts where no locative meaning is involved. I will show that the 
distribution of the non-locative elative can be determined on the basis of 
syntactic structure, independent of semantics or lexical subcategorization 
information. The other locative cases seem not to have such a structurally 
based distribution. 

The genitive case is the case of a possessor in an NP:? 


(3) Riitan auto on ulkona. 
Riitta+GEN car+NOM is outside 
‘Riitta's car is outside’ 


As with the elative case, the genitive also occurs in a variety of constructions 
where no possession is involved. Again, the distribution of these non- 


b. Pekka toi kirjan sinulta minulle. 
Pekka(NOM) brought book+ACC you+ABL me+ALL 
‘Pekka brought a book from you to me’ 


Some of the other locative cases also have certain non-locative usages. The AP-complements of 
‘seem'-type verbs occur in ablative case ((ndyttéa keltaiselta ‘to appear yellow(ABL)’; cf. Appendix 
in Vainikka (1989)). Adessive case is the case of some instrumental phrases (sekoittaa kauhalla ‘to 
mix with a spoon(ADE)’) and the case of the ‘agentive' NP in causative constructions (as pointed 
out to me by U.Nikanne): 

(i) Jukka teetti puvun raatalilla. 

Jukka(NOM) had-made suit+ACC tailor+ ADE 

‘Jukka had the suit made by a tailor’ 
Regardless of such non-locative usages of the other locative cases, the elative case still seems to be 
the most popular case of non-locative adjuncts. 


3 Finnish does not have a possessive construction involving a PP (or an oblique NP), that is, there 
is no construction corresponding to e.g. the English (possessive) ‘of'-construction. The possessor 
always occurs in GEN case, except with personal pronouns which can be realized as a possessive 
suffix on the head-N. 
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possessive occurrences of the genitive can be accounted for based on syntactic 
structure, without reference to semantic, thematic, or lexical information. 

It appears that the distribution of the partitive case (one of the two objective 
cases) is also structurally based,’ although there are some rare instances — 
such as (4a) — where the partitive can be analyzed as being semantically 
based, "part of something”: 


(4) a. Peiton alta nikyi vauvan _—_jalkaa. 
blanket+GEN under show+PST(3SG) baby+GEN foot+PAR 
‘Part of the baby's foot showed (from) under the blanket’ 
b. Peiton alta nakyi vauvan _jalka. 
blanket+GEN under show+PST(3SG) baby+GEN foot(NOM) 
'The baby's foot showed (from) under the blanket’ 


One might argue, however, that even the usage of the partitive in (4a) involves 
an abstract quantifier corresponding to osa ‘part' in (5) of which the partitive 
phrase is a complement: 


(5) Peiton alta nakyi osa vauvan jalkaa. 
blanket+GEN under showed part(NOM) baby+GEN foot+PAR 
(gloss as in (4a)) 


As we shall see, the occurrence of the partitive phrase in (5) follows from the 
structure of the construction, as in a number of other expressions involving 
quantifiers. 

Thus, the elative and the genitive can in some contexts be analyzed as 
involving a semantically based usage (the theta-roles ‘Source’ and 'Possessor’, 
respectively), while the partitive might or might not have such a usage. Each 
of these cases, however, has a syntactically based distribution, unlike the rest of 
the Finnish cases. This paper is mainly concerned with the syntactic 
distribution of these three cases, based on the ideas developed in Vainikka 
(1984), (1985), (1986), and (1989). 


7 Traditionally the distinction between the two objective cases, accusative and partitive, has been 
taken to be a semantic one; accusative in some sense implies “whole”, and partitive "part". For 
example, in a recent article on the partitive case Larjavaara (1988) concludes that “on the basis of 
its original meaning ‘part of something’ the partitive has developed a kind of cognitive universal 
sense: i.e., influenced by existential quantification, the sense ‘any part or all'" (p.503 of summary). 
He develops a system of referentially “open” and "closed" expressions, where basically NPs in 
partitive case end up being referentially open, while NPs in all other cases are referentially closed 
(p. 479). 
The approach here differs from the traditional view in that the distribution of the partitive is 

considered across categories. When this is done, it is obvious that the partitive case is in some 
sense more “general” than the accusative case. 
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2. GENITIVE IS THE CASE OF THE SPEC(XP) POSITION 


In the approach advocated here the genitive case (suffix n) is the structural 
default case for the specifier position of each of the lexical categories N, A, P 
and V. The genitive case is strictly speaking not “assigned”, but the case is 
associated with a syntactic position. One way to accomplish this result is by 
having structural cases as features associated with positions in X'-theory, 
giving us trees of the following form: 


(6) XP 


Spec X(’‘) 
<+GEN> 


Thus, the feature <+GEN> is associated with the Spec(XP) position, and any 
element occurring in that position ends up in the genitive case. 


2.1. Genitive in Spec(NP) 
Consider the following NPs: 


(7) a.  ensi vuoden suunnitelmat 
next year+GEN plans 
‘next year's plans’ 

b.  tuolin jalka 
chair+GEN leg 
‘the leg of the chair’ 
c. naapurin ammunta 
neighbor+GEN shooting 
‘the shooting of/by the neighbor’ 
d. Liisan lahté 
Liisa+GEN departure 
'Liisa's departure’ 
e. Riitan kuva 
Riitta+GEN picture 
‘Riitta's picture’ 


5 Crucially for the analysis of the accusative case developed in Section 4, the functional categories 
INFL and COMP do not have the <+GEN> feature in their Specifier position. It is not clear how a 
distinction between lexical and functional categories could be drawn with respect to X'-theory, in 
order to ensure the occurrence of the <+GEN> feature with lexical heads but not with functional 
heads. 

. GEN is the structural default case for the Spec(XP) position, which means that if an element in 
this position bears an inherent case (i.e. specified in the lexical entry of the V for its argument), 
then the default GEN case is not realized. Non-nominative logical’ subjects might be an example 
of inherent case in the Spec(VP) position. 
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In (7a) the exact relationship between the genitive NP and the head-N is 
presumably determined by pragmatics, while in (7b) we have an example of the 
part-whole relationship. 

The argument of the derived nominal in (7c) and (7d) occurs in the genitive. 
The NP in (7c) is ambiguous with respect to the theta-role of the genitive NP 
(as in e.g. English): either the Theme (object) of shooting, or the Agent 
(subject) of the action. In (7e) the relationship between the head-N and the 
genitive NP is open: possibly Riitta owns the picture, or she took or painted the 
picture, or she is portrayed in the picture. This multitude of possible readings 
for the genitive in the corresponding English construction led Williams (1981) 
to suggest that the thematic relationship between a genitive NP and its head is 
unspecified ("Relation R"). 

Regardless of the theta-role of the genitive NP, the structure of the examples 
in (7) is the following, assuming that the genitive NPs occur in the Spec(NP) 
position:’ 


Spec N 
<+GEN> | 
| suunnitelmat 
NP jalka 
| ammunta 
ensi vuoden 1ahtd 
tuolin kuva 
naapurin 
Liisan 
Riitan 


In (8), then, the NP in the Spec(NP) position ends up in the genitive case owing 
to its structural position. 


2.2. Genitive in Spec(AP) 


Modifiers of adjectives are themselves adjectives, occurring in the genitive 
case: 


: Although a connection can be drawn between the theta-role "Possessor” and the genitive case in 
Finnish (as in example (3)), it may be that the genitive case is structurally determined even in the 
possessive construction. The structure of (7e) would then be identical for the different readings of 
the phrase. 


é Adjectives can also be modified by a limited set of adjectival modifiers such as oikein ‘very’, 
hyvin ‘very’, tosi ‘really’. These modifiers presumably occur in the Spec(AP) position as well, but 
since they do not have a case paradigm (while adjectives do), the <+GEN> feature cannot be 
realized. 
Nikanne (p.c.) has pointed out that swear words, as modifiers of adjectives or nouns, occur in the 
genitive case. The swear word NP would occur in the Spec(AP) in (a), and in the Spec(NP) in (b): 
(i) a. helvetin kylma 

hell+GEN cold 
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(9) a. valtavan kylma 
enormous+GEN cold 
‘enormously cold’ 

b.  erityisen kaunis 
special+GEN beautiful 
‘especially beautiful’ 

c. hamméastyneen ndéké+inen 
surprised+GEN look+ADJ? 
‘surprised looking’ 


The structure of these APs is the following, assuming that the genitive 
modifiers occupy the Spec(AP) position: 


(10) AP 
Spec A 
<+GEN> | 
| kylma 
AP kaunis 
valtavan nak6inen 
erityisen 
hammastyneen 


There is a class of adjectives which cannot occur without a “modifier”, as 
shown in (11d). They require an NP in the genitive case: 


(11) a. Riitan pitu+inen 

Riitta+GEN height+ADJ 
‘the height of Riitta (adj)' 

b. talon kokoinen 
house+GEN size+ADJ 
‘the size of a house (adj)' 

c. aidin nak6inen 
mother+GEN resemblance+ADJ 
‘resembling mother’ 

d. *pituinen/kokoinen/nakéinen 


b. saatanan vasara 
devil+GEN hammer 


9 The abbreviation ADJ stands here for a derivational suffix that converts other categories into 
adjectives. 
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(12) a. Pekka on Riitan pituinen.!° 
Pekka(NOM) is Riitta+GEN height+ADJ 
‘Pekka is (as) tall (as) Riitta’ 
b. Riitan pituiset tytét istuvat eturivissa. 
Riitta+GEN height+ADJ+PL—NOM girls+PL-NOM sit+PL-NOM 
front-row+ESS 
‘Girls (that are as) tall (as) Riitta sit in the front row' 


These adjectives have the distribution of regular adjectives in that they occur 
either as predicative adjectives - (12a) - or as attributive adjectives, as in (12b). 

The structure of the APs in (11) only differs from the structure given in (10) 
in that the phrase in the Spec(AP) position is an NP, rather than an AP: 


(13) AP 
Spec A 
<+GEN> | 
I pituinen 
NP kokoinen 
| nakéinen 
Riitan 
talon 
idin 


Again, the genitive NPs get their case from the structural position they occupy. 
2.3. Genitive in Spec(PP) 


Finnish has both prepositions and postpositions, of which postpositions are 
more common. Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979, 154) report that about 80% of 
the instances of pre/postpositions in Finnish are postpositions (based on 
statistics in Palola (1975)). 

Postpositional phrases usually consist of a genitive NP preceding the 
postposition!! (cf. Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979:85): 


10 Note that if the GEN NP Riitanin (12a) occupies the Spec(AP) position, then I cannot assume 
that the subject Pekka is base-generated in the Spec(AP) position (my thanks to A. Holmberg for 
pointing this out to me). However, even a regular modifier of an adjective would prevent the 
subject from being base-generated in the Spec(AP) position, as with the APs in (9). In order to 
maintain a parallelism between subjects of sentences with predicative APs and all other subjects, 
and given that I need the Spec(VP) position for subjects in the treatment of the accusative case (cf. 
Section 4), I would have to treat olla ‘be’ in (12a) as a main verb, and Pekka would be base- 

generated in the Spec(VP) position of this V. 


1 There are two types of exceptions to the generalization that postpositions take genitive NPs, 
both limited to a small set of pre/postpositions. First, there are some postpositions that take an NP 
in an oblique case, typically the elative: 

@a. kaikesta huolimatta 
all+ELA regardless-of 
‘regardless of everything’ 
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(14) a. talon takana/edessi/vieressi/alla (at) 
house+GEN __ takaa/edesti/vieresti/alta (from) 
taakse/eteen/viereen/alle (to) 
‘behind/in front of/next to/under the house’ 
b. Riitan kanssa/takia/jalkeen/mukaan 
RiittatGEN — with/because-of/after/according—to 
‘with/because of/after/according to Riitta’ 


The locative postpositions in (14a) have a nominal stem with a locative case 
suffix, which provides for the possibility of indicating the direction of 
movement. For example, the second set of forms (on the second line) in (14a) 
could be glossed as follows: ‘from the back of/from the front of/from next 
to/from under the house’. However, these postpositions have impoverished 
case paradigms, and it would therefore be difficult to analyze them as being 
nouns, 

The non-locative postpositions in (14b) do not have any case paradigm; as 
with the locative postpositions, the "complement" of the P occurs in the 
genitive case. Consider the following structure for these PPs;!2 


b. pienesta pitaen 
small+ELA since 
since childhood’ 
Secondly, there are some postpositions whose genitive NP can either precede or follow the 
“postposition", resulting in a different reading for the P. Basically, having a genitive NP following 
a P is more abstract than having a pre-P genitive NP (cf. Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979:155): 
(ii) a. aidan yli 
fence+GEN over 
‘over the fence’ 
b. yli odotusten 
beyond expectationst+GEN 
‘beyond expectations’ 
I will not attempt to provide an analysis for either type of exception in this paper. 


Me Nikanne (p.c.) proposes the following structure for the examples in (14a), based on his analysis 
in which locative cases are treated as abstract Ps (cf. Nikanne (this volume)): 


PP 


Spec P 
<+GEN> “\ 
P PP 


na /\ 
P NP 

{ | 
taka- talo 


This structure captures the ‘compound’ nature of the locative postpositions of this type. The P of 
the embedded PP would be the stem of the postposition takana ‘behind’. The higher P would 
correspond to the locative suffix on this compound P. The argument of the lower P would be 
raised to the Spec(PP) position of the higher P, ending up with GEN case. I will not attempt to 
distinguish here between Nikanne's structure and the one I have given in (15). 
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(15) PP 
Spec P 
<+tGEN> | 
| takana 
NP edessd 
| vieressa 
talon alla 
Riitan kanssa 
takia 
jalkeen 
mukaan 


The structure in (15) involves base-generating a complement in the Spec(PP) 
position (as opposed to the object position), as there do not seem to be any 
arguments for base-generating the NP in the object position and raising it to the 
Spec(PP) position. 

Further evidence for the structure in (15) is provided by the fact that 
postpositions cannot be modified (cf. Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979:154- 
155)): 


(16) a. *talon jotakuinkin _vieressd 
house+GEN approximately next-to 
b. jotakuinkin talon vieress4 


approximately house+GEN next-to 
‘approximately next to the house’ 
c. jotakuinkin  lahella taloa 
approximately near house+PAR 
‘approximately near the house’ 


As pointed out by Hakulinen and Karlsson, it is difficult to determine whether 
the modifier in (16c) actually modifies the preposition or the whole PP. In any 
case, modifying just the postposition, as in (16a), is impossible. (16b) 
presumably involves modifying the PP. 

Thus, the genitive NP in (16a) occupies the Spec(PP) position and blocks the 
occurrence of a modifier in that position. ! 


13 Nikanne (p.c.) finds (16a) fairly good, and even better with the modifier aivan ‘exactly’ instead 
of jotakuinkin ‘approximately’. I find the phrase in (16a) strange with either one of these modifiers. 


In order for this argument to go through, I have to assume that modifying adjectives of N do 
not occupy the Spec(NP) position, since they can intervene between a GEN NP and the head-noun 
(my thanks to A. Holmberg for the example in (b)): 


(i) a. Jukan vanha kirja 
Jukka+GEN old book 
‘Jukka's old book’ 
b. naapurin —eilinen ammunta 
neighbor+GEN yesterday(ADJ) shooting 
‘yesterday's shooting of/by the neighbor’ 
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2.4. Genitive in Spec(VP) 


Of the non-finite verbal constructions in Finnish, some allow (or require) an 
NP corresponding to the nominative subject of a finite verb. This NP typically 
occurs in the genitive case: 


(17) a. Jukka kaski Pekan juosta. 

Jukka(NOM) asked Pekka+GEN run+INF(-ta)!® 
‘Jukka asked Pekka to run’ 

b. Jukka ndki Pekan juoksevan. 
Jukka(NOM) saw Pekka+GEN run+INF(-van) 
‘Jukka saw Pekka run' 

c. Pekan juostessa Jukka kaveli. 
Pekka+GEN run+INF(-essa) Jukka(NOM) walked 
"While Pekka ran, Jukka walked’ 


It was argued in Vainikka (1989) that the D-Structure tree for these 
constructions contains a VP, with the subject base-generated in the Spec(VP) 
position: 


Although adjectives co-occur with GEN NPs, only one GEN NP is possible: 
(ii) a. *Jukan Pekan kirja 

Jukka+GEN Pekka+GEN book 

b. ?*naapurin noiden lintujen ammunta 

neighbor+GEN those birds+GEN shooting 

‘the shooting of those birds by the neighbor’ 
This follows if, apart from modifying adjectives, only one phrase at a time can occupy the 
ape) position. 
19 There is one non-finite construction in Finnish involving a limited set of matrix verbs (e.g. 
pakottaa ‘force’, pyytddask') where the case of the "subject" of the embedded infinitive is 
determined by the matrix verb. In this construction ("the complex MA-construction" in Vainikka 
(1989)) the “subject” of the infinitive occurs in the partitive or accusative case, as do NP-objects of 
verbs: 
(i) a. Jukka pakotti hnet lukemaan kirjeen. 

Jukka(NOM) forced him+ACC read+INF letter+ACC 

Jukka forced him to read the letter’ 

b. Jukka pyysi hnt tulemaan sinne. 

Jukka(NOM) asked him+PAR come+INF there 

‘Jukka asked him to come there’ 
In all other constructions, the "subject" of a non-finite verb occurs in the genitive (cf. Vainikka 
(1989)). 
16 Contrary to the traditional division of non-finite verbal forms into ‘infinitives' and ‘participles’, I 
have glossed all of them as ‘INF’, since the distinction is not relevant here (cf. Ch. 5 of Vainikka 
(1989) for a discussion of how relevant or irrelevant the traditional distinction is in syntax). 
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(18) VP 
Spec Vv 
<+GEN> | 
l juokse- 
NP 
| 
Pekan 


The structure in (18) would be a part of the structure for each of the non-finite 
clauses in (17), with the stem of the verb in V, and with the "subject" in the 
Spec(VP) position. The three different constructions in (17) are differentiated 
from each other by the structure that each construction involves in addition to 
the VP in (18).!” See Ch. 5 of Vainikka (1989) for more details on the five 
productive non-finite constructions in Finnish. 


2.5. Possessive Suffixes 


We have now seen examples of genitive phrases occurring with each of the 
lexical categories N, A, P, and V. When the genitive phrase is a personal 
pronoun, a "possessive suffix" agreeing with the possessor (nsa in the 3rd 
person) occurs on the head-X, for each of the four categories. This supports the 
idea that the source of the genitive case in each type of phrase is the same:!8 


(19) a. hanen kuvansa 

his picture-his 

‘his picture’ 

b. hanen ammuntansa 

his shooting-his 

‘the shooting of/by him' 
(20) hanen kokoisensa 

his size(adj)-his 

‘the size of him (adj)' 


As shown in (19), the possessive suffix occurs on both regular nouns and 
derived nominals. It occurs on adjectives, when the genitive phrase in an NP, 
as in (20); since these suffixes only occur with human pronouns, AP-modifiers 
cannot be tested. 


17 It is clear that all of the non-finite constructions referred to involve a VP at some level of 
representation, since these non-finite verbs assign accusative case to their objects (while nouns or 
derived nominals never do). 

18 Finnish has no gender distinction; the masculine forms are used in the English glosses for both 
genders. 
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The suffix also occurs on postpositions, whether of the locative type with a 
locative case suffix, as in (21a), or of the non-locative type without any case 
paradigm, as in (21b):!9 


(21) a. héanen vieressénsa 
his next-to-his 
‘next to him' 
b. hdanen takiansa 
his because-of-his 
‘because of him' 


One of the constructions with non-finite verbs exemplified in (17) above does 
not allow a possessive suffix - the one in (17a). The other two do: 


(22) a. Pekka uskoi juoksevansa. 
Pekka(NOM) believed run+INF(van)+his 
"Pekka believed (that) he (was) running’ 
b. Hanen juostessansa Jukka kaveli. 
his run+INF(essa)+his Jukka+NOM walk+PST(3SG) 
"While he was running Jukka walked’ 


These two constructions differ from each other in that in (22a) a personal 
pronoun in the genitive case and a possessive suffix cannot co-occur, while in 
(22b) they do. Vainikka (1989) attempts to derive the differences between the 
distribution of the suffixes in the three constructions from the differences in 
structure beyond the VP. 

Thus, for each of the lexical categories we have the possibility of having a 
genitive modifier or complement in the Specifier position. Apart from some 
verbal constructions, when the genitive XP is a personal pronoun, a possessive 
suffix occurs on the head-X of the phrase. 


eg The locative postposition poikki ‘across’ does not allow a possessive suffix. However, the 
constraint seems to be a semantic one, since the postposition is not possible with human genitive 
NPs even where there would be no suffix, as in (b): 
(i) a. pihan _ poikki 
yard+GEN across 
‘across the yard’ 
b. 7*Pekan poikki 
Pekka+GEN across 
(?*across Pekka) 
c. *hanen poikkinsa 
his across+Px3SG 
(?*across him) 
Thus, we can assume that (ia) has the same structure as a corresponding PP with other 
postpositions would, and there is a semantically based constraint ruling out a <+human> NP in the 
Specifier position of this postposition. 
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3. PARTITIVE AND ELATIVE AS COMPLEMENTS 


I have argued that the genitive is the default case for the Specifier position of 
lexical categories. The relative word order of the genitive XP and the head is 
quite fixed: the genitive phrase precedes the head.2° For all of the examples 
given in Section 2, having the genitive XP follow the head would result in 
ungrammaticality (or at best a poetic expression). It appears, then, that the 
genitive XP is base-generated in the Specifier position (which always precedes 
the head in Finnish) and cannot be lowered to a position following the head. 

Corresponding to the default case for the Specifier position we might expect 
to find a default case for the complement (object) position of lexical heads, 
linearly following the head. I would like to propose that there is not one but 
two such cases, partitive and elative. The basic word order of these 
complements is one where they follow the head, although preceding the head is 
possible under certain conditions, especially for the elative adjuncts. 

I propose that the distinction between the two is the following: the partitive 
case is the structural default case of "obligatory" complements or "arguments", 
while the elative case is the structural default case of "optional" complements 
or “adjuncts”. 

The following categories take partitive complements (examples to follow 
shortly): transitive verbs, prepositions, comparative adjectives, numerals 
without a case suffix (except "one"), and certain quantifiers. In each 
construction, the partitive phrase seems to be in some sense obligatory. 
Without the partitive phrase the larger phrase is either ungrammatical or it feels 
elliptic. 

Elative complements occur with the following: nouns, (regular) adjectives, 
superlative adjectives, certain quantifiers (including “one” and the ordinal 
numbers), and possibly with particles. As opposed to the partitive phrases, the 
elative phrases seem to be optional, as we will see.?! 


20 But cf. footnote (10) for a class of Ps which allow a genitive NP to follow the P. 


21 There is a class of verbs which take an (obligatory) elative argument: pitdd ‘like’, tykdta ‘like’, 
vdlittdd ‘care about’, huolehtia ‘take care of": 
(i) Jukka pitda/valittaa Maijasta. 

Jukka(NOM) like+3SG/care+3SG Maija+tELA 

‘Jukka likes/cares for Maija’ 
Note that non-semantic locative arguments are rare in Finnish (cf. Vainikka (1989), Appendices): 
of the 6 locative cases, three never seem to be subcategorized for inessive, adessive, allative. The 
ablative only occurs as the case of adjectives in small clauses (cf. footnote 2). In addition to 
elative, only the illative can be subcategorized for, as the case of NP-complements, with verbs such 
as luottaa ‘trust’, uskoa'believe’, and nojata ‘lean’. Even the illative complements of these verbs 
might be semantically case marked, while there seems to be no way to interpret the elative 
complements above as being semantically marked. 

Although the verbs of the pitdd-type above form a semantic class, there is no obvious semantic 
reason why their complements should occur in a locative case (elative, meaning ‘from'). Thus, the 
elative is somehow special with respect to lexical case marking, and in the present system it is also 
special with respect to structural case marking. On the other hand, these obligatory elative 
complements are counter-examples to the generalization that (non-locative) elative NPs are, 
syntactically speaking, optional adjuncts. I will not attempt to solve this problem in this paper. 
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It is not clear whether there are two syntactic positions following the head: 
one with which the feature <+PAR> is associated, in which arguments are 
base-generated and in which theyremain (apart from WH-movement22» and 
another one with which the feature <tELA> is associated and in which 
adjuncts occur, possibly having the option of moving into the Spec(XP) 
position preceding the head. Alternatively, there is only one position which the 
partitive and elative phrases share (since they almost always, if not always, 
occur in complementary distribution); the relative freedom of word order with 
the elative complements would somehow be due to their being adjuncts. I will 
leave this question open.?3 


3.1. The Partitive Case 


3.1.1. Partitive as Object of a Verb 

As already mentioned, objects of verbs occur either in the accusative or in the 
partitive. In the approach pursued here (cf. also Heindmaki (1984)) the 
accusative is assigned under special conditions, namely when completed action 
is implied: 


(23) a.  Riitta luki kirjan. 
Riitta(NOM) read book+ACC 
‘Riitta read the book’ 
b. Riitta maalasi minut. 
Riitta(NOM) painted me+ACC 
‘Riitta painted me' 


Using the accusative in (23a) implies that Riitta finished reading the book, and 
in (23b), that she finished painting my portrait. 

Assuming that there is a semantic feature which all instances of the 
accusative case share (say, the feature <t+COMPLETED> on the verb), we can 
say that the partitive case occurs whenever this feature is not present. The 
partitive is then not semantically specified (cf. also fn. 4). It occurs when 
completed action is not implied: 


(24) a. Riitta luki kirjaa. 
Riitta(7NOM) read book+PAR 
‘Riitta was reading a/the book' 


= In addition to WH-movement there is a movement operation which results in preverbal objects 
(termed "object fronting" in Vainikka (1988)), but it is argued in Vainikka (1989) that this a late 
process following WH-movement. 

3 


It may be that data from the acquisition of Finnish case supports the idea that there are two 
separate positions with which the two cases, partitive and elative, are associated. According to 
Toivainen's (1980) data, the elative is acquired considerably later than the partitive. This is 
consistent with the idea developed in Clahsen, Eisenbeiss & Vainikka (1990) according to which 
the acquisition of a structural position coincides with the acquisition of a default case for that 
position. 
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b. Riitta maalasi minua. 
Riitta(NOM) painted I+PAR 
‘Riitta was painting me’ 


The objects of negative verbs occur in the partitive, presumably since the 
feature <#+COMPLETED> is incompatible with a negated verb:24 


(25) a. Riitta ei lukenut kirjaa/ *kirjan. 
Riitta(NOM) not read book+PAR/*book+ACC 
‘Riitta didn't read the book’ 
b. Riitta ei maalannut minua/*minut. 
Riitta(NOM) not painted I+PAR/*I+ACC 
Riitta didn't paint me’ 


Thus, assuming that there exists a semantically based analysis for the 
accusative (which I will return to), the partitive can be analyzed as the 
structural default case for the object position of a VP, corresponding to the 
genitive case for the Spec(VP) position: 


(26) VP 


Spec V' 
<+GEN> /7\ 
Vv NP 
<+PAR> 


The object NPs in (24) and (25) would then receive their partitive case as a 
consequence of their syntactic position, the position of a sister of the head, 
following the head. 

To the extent that transitive verbs require an object, the partitive 
complement is obligatory in the VP. 


3.1.2. Partitive as Object of a Preposition 

Recall that postpositions in Finnish occur with an NP in the genitive; 
prepositions, on the other hand, occur with an NP in the partitive (never with 
the accusative): 


(27) a. ilman/vailla sateenvarjoa 
without umbrella+PAR 
‘without an umbrella’ 


a Holmberg (p.c.) has suggested that the feature <+COMPLETED> might occur in INFL. The 
feature would percolate to the V in VP, resulting in ACC assignment. This idea works well if we 
assume that the feature <+COMPLETED> and the negative verb occupy the same ‘slot’ in INFL; 
this would result in complementary distribution of the two, explaining why ACC cannot be 
assigned in negative sentences. 
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b. ennen aamua 
before morning+PAR 
‘before morning’ 

c. vastoin paikallista lakia 
contrary local law+PAR 
‘against the local law' 

d. pain —_ punaista valoa 
against red light+PAR 
‘through the red light’ 


Given the partitive as a default case for the object position, the structure of 
these PPs is the following: 


(28) PP 


P NP 
<+PAR> 


The possibility of having the partitive NP precede the preposition is available 
to varying degrees for each preposition;2> compare (29) to (27) above: 


(29) a. (?)sateenvarjoa ilman/vailla 
umbrella+PAR without 
‘without an umbrella’ 

b. ?aamua ennen 
morning+PAR before 
‘before morning’ 

c. ?*paikallista lakia vastoin 
local law+PAR against 
‘against local law' 

d. ?punaista valoa pain 
red light+PAR against 
‘through the red light’ 


The structure of the constructions in (29) presumably involves raising the 
partitive NP into the Spec(PP) position.?° 


25 There are some Ps which require a partitive NP preceding the P (e.g. my?ten'alongside’ and 
varten 'for'), as well as some with which the partitive NP prefers to precede, but can also follow 
(pitkin ‘alongside’, vastapt'across'). I will leave open whether the partitive NPs of all of these Ps 
have been base-generated in the object position and then for some reason have to (or prefer to) be 
raised. 


26 Many of the prepositions given belong to a semantic class having to do with "lacking": without, 
before, contrary to. Each of them has a semantically opposite counterpart ("not lacking") which is 
a postposition: kanssa ‘with’ for timan/vailla 'without'jdlkeen ‘after' for ennen'before’; and mukaan 

‘according to' for vastoin ‘contrary to’. That is, 'with/after/according to’ are postpositions with a 
genitive “complement” in the specifier position, while ‘without/before/contrary to’ are prepositions 
with a partitive complement in the object position. This semantic distinction may somehow be 
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There are some Ps in Finnish which act either as a postposition (with a 
genitive NP), or as a preposition (with a partitive NP); the examples are from 
Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979:85): 


(30) a. kentén = ympari 
field+GEN around 
‘around (surrounding?) the field’ 
b. ympari kenttaa 
around field+PAR 
‘around (scattered?) the field’ 
(31) a. maalin lahella 
goal+GEN near 
‘near the goal (stative?)’ 
b. lahell& maalia 
near goal+PAR 
‘near the goal (approaching?)' 


There may be slight semantic differences between the postpositional and the 
prepositional usage of these Ps, as tentatively suggested by the glosses. 
Attempting to determine whether the choice between a preposition or a 
postposition is semantically based is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Prepositions by definition require a complement; thus, the partitive NP is in 
some sense obligatory both in PPs and (transitive) VPs. 


3.1.3. Partitive in the Comparative Construction 
In this section I will provide an analysis of certain comparatives which turns an 
apparent counter—example to the partitive analysis into evidence for my 
approach. 

Finnish has two comparative adjective constructions. One of them does not 
fit the generalization that partitive complements follow their head in the basic 
word order: 


(32) a. Riitta on lyhyempi kuin Liisa. 
Riitta(NOM) is shorter than Liisa(/NOM) 
‘Riitta is shorter than Liisa’ 
b. Riitta on Liisaa lyhyempi. 
Riitta(NOM) is Liisa+PAR shorter 
‘Riitta is shorter than Liisa’ 


The construction in (32a) is similar to the comparative construction of e.g. 
English. (32b) represents a construction which presumably existed in Proto- 
Indo-European, but which is rare in the modern Indo-European languages; cf. 
Vainikka (1987). In (32b) there is an obligatory partitive phrase representing 
the element that something is being compared to. Unlike partitive NPs in 
general, the NP in this construction prefers to precede what appears to be the 


(partially) responsible for whether the complement of a P occurs in the Spec(PP) position or in the 
object position. 
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head of the phrase, the comparative adjective. Having the partitive NP follow 
the adjective, although not impossible, is clearly not the basic word order: 


(33) ?Riitta on lyhyempi Liisaa. 
Riitta(NOM) is shorter Liisa+PAR 
‘Riitta is shorter than Liisa’ 


Let us now consider comparative formation with the special class of adjectives 
that require a genitive NP in the Spec(AP) position, as in (34a). A strange fact 
about these adjectives is that they cannot form a comparative using either type 
of construction: 


(34) 
a. Tama poika — on Pekan nakéinen, 
this boy(NOM) is Pekka+GEN resembling 
This boy looks like Pekka’ 
b. *Tamd poika on Pekan nak6isempi kuin Jukka. 


this boy(NOM) is Pekka+GEN resembling+COMPAR than Jukka(NOM) 
(This boy looks more like Pekka than Jukka does.) 
c. *Téma poika on Jukkaa Pekan nakGisempi. 
this boy is Jukka+PAR Pekka+GEN resembling +COMPAR 
(as in (b)) 


We might suggest that in (34c) there are somehow too many NPs preceding the 
comparative adjective, and this is why the "short" comparative construction is 
impossible. However, there should be no such problem with the "long" 
comparative construction; yet (34b) is impossible. 

There might be a semantic problem with the co-occurrence of a two-place 
adjective and the comparative. This solution, however, will not work because 
it is possible to construct a sentence with exactly the intended semantics of 
(34b), but without using a comparative form of the adjective: 


(35) Taémé poika on enemmén Pekan ndkéinen kuin Jukka. 
this boy is more Pekka+GEN resembling than Jukka(NOM) 
‘This boy looks more like Pekka than Jukka does’ 


Sentence (35) is perfect. The only difference between (35) and (34b) is that 
instead of the comparative form of the adjective in (34b) we have the regular 
form of the adjective, together with the adverb enemmdn ‘more’. Unlike in 
English, this adverb is not otherwise used in the comparative construction. 

There is a further constraint on the occurrence of the comparative suffix, 
namely that it cannot co-occur with a genitive modifier of an adjective: 


(36) a. valtavan kylma 
enormous+GEN cold 
‘terribly cold’ 
b. *valtavan kylmempi 
enormous+GEN colder 
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The restriction on genitive modifiers of the type in (36b) might be a semantic 
one, but considering this restriction together with the data in (34) a 
generalization emerges: the comparative suffix and a genitive XP cannot co- 
occur. 

We can account for the generalization if we can assume that the 
comparative suffix is base-generated in the Spec(AP) position, as a part of a 
maximal phrase. This phrase and a genitive NP (or a genitive AP) then occur 
in complementary distribution, only one of them possible at one time in the 
same syntactic position. 

Consider the following D-Structure tree for the (short) comparative 
construction: 


(37) AP 


Spec A 
| | 
7P lyhy(t)- 


? NP 
| <+PAR> 
-mpi_| 
Liisaa 


The material relevant for the comparative construction is base-generated in the 
Spec(AP). Apart from the contents of the Spec(AP), the structure of the AP is 
the usual one. The adjective itself occurs as the head of the AP (at D-Structure, 
without the comparative suffix). 

The phrase in the Spec(AP) position prevents the base-generation of an NP 
in this position (and vice versa). The head of the phrase is the comparative 
suffix. This suffix takes an obligatory argument which, as expected, occurs in 
the partitive case following the head (the suffix). 

To derive the S-Structure (Liisaa lyhyempi ‘shorter than Liisa’, as in (32b)) 
from the tree in (37), the comparative suffix’ moves to attach to the adjective 
head (say, by Head-to-Head Movement). 

The partitive NP ends up preceding the adjective and the comparative suffix 
on the surface due to the fact that a suffix cannot remain unattached at S- 
Structure. Given the structure in (37), however, we can maintain the 
generalization that partitive complements follow their heads, as well as 
explaining why a comparative cannot be formed from adjectives whose 
Spec(AP) is filled (by a genitive phrase). 


ay I have to stipulate that the comparative suffix does not get a genitive case suffix in the 
Spec(AP) position. 
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I will leave open the analysis for the “long” comparative (with kuin 'than’), 
since providing a full treatment of the comparative in Finnish is outside the 
scope of this paper,”8 


3.1.4, Partitive with Numerals and Other Quantifiers 
There is a basic two-way distinction between quantifiers in Finnish syntax: (a) 
quantifiers which behave syntactically the same way adjective do, agreeing in 
case with the head-N; (b) quantifiers which appear to act as the head of the 
construction (say, head of a QP) and which take a partitive "complement". I 
will not attempt to say anything about the semantics of the two classes here. 
Elements belonging in the second class include cardinal numerals (except 
yksi ‘one') and the quantifiers monta ‘many’, pari 'a couple’, paljon ‘much’, 
vdhdn ‘little’ (cf. Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979:82): 


(38) a. kaksi/sata/tuhatyksi/monta/pari kirjaa 
two/hundred/1001/many/a—couple book+PAR 
b.  paljon/vahan vetta/kirjoja 
much/little | water+PAR/books+PAR 


Note that the count noun NPs in (38a) and the mass noun NPs in (38b) occur in 
the singular, while the count noun partitive NP in (38b) occurs in the plural. 

Given the system developed so far, the structure of the quantified phrases in 
(38) would have to be something like the following: 


(39) aA 


Q NP 

| <+PAR> 
kaksi | 
sata kirjaa 
tuhatyksi kirjoja 
monta 
pari 
paljon 
vahan 


As always, the structural position that is the sister of the head to the right 
receives a partitive case. 

The structure in (39) appears to be possible with these quantifiers only if the 
quantifier head has no case suffix; that is, in the nominative case, and in the 
form of the accusative that has no suffix (1 will return to the accusative in 
Section 4). 


28 It may be that in the tree in (37) only NP-complements are possible as complements of the 
comparative suffix. In the "long” comparative with a kuin ‘than’ phrase, this phrase (being, say, a 
PP) would then not be able to occur in the Spec(AP) position with the comparative suffix, but 
would rather have to occur in some sort of an adjunct position following the head-A. 
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In any form of the phrases in (38) where a case suffix is required, the 
quantifier can for some reason no longer act as the head of the construction any 
more. Rather, the noun is the head of the construction, getting a case suffix, 
and the quantifier agrees with it (as adjectives do): 


(40 

a. kahdella/sadalla/tuhannellayhdella/monella/parilla kirjalla 
two+ADE/100+ADE/1001+ADE/many+ADE/a—couple+ADE book+ADE 
‘with two/100/1001/many/a couple of books’ 

b. paljolla/vahalla vedella 
much+ADE/little+ ADE watertADE 
‘with much/little water’ 


No partitive NP is possible in the constructions in (40). The structure of these 
quantified phrases would now be identical to the class of quantifiers which 
never act as heads of the construction: 


(41) a. muutama/moni/harva/erds kirja/*kirjaa 
some/many/few/a—certain book(NOM)/book+PAR 
‘some/many/few books; a certain book' 

b. muutamalla/monella /harvalla//erdallé kirjalla 
some+ADE/many+ADE/few+ADE /certaintADE book+ADE 
‘with some/many/few books; with a certain book’ 


Thus, certain quantifiers (the ones in (38)) in Finnish can act as a head of a QP 
as long as no case suffix is involved. These Qs take an argument, which ends 
up with the structural default case of the "object" position, the partitive case. 
There are a number of quantifiers which appear to be able to act as the head 
of the construction even when a case suffix is used (recall the example in (5)): 


(42) a. osa/kappale/pala kakkua 
part/piece/piece cake+PAR 
‘a part of/a piece of cake’ 
b. _ osalla/kappaleella/palalla kakkua 
parttADE/piece+ADE/piece+ADE cake+PAR 
‘with a part of/with a piece of cake’ 
(43) a. kimppu/nippu kukkia 
bouquet/bunch flowers+PAR 
‘a bouquet of/a bunch of flowers’ 
b. kimpulla/nipulla kukkia 
bouquet+ADE/bunch+ADE flowers+PAR 
‘with a bouquet/with a bunch of flowers’ 
(44) a. _lasillinen/kannullinen/pullollinen juomaa 
glassful/pitcherful/bottleful drink+PAR 
‘a glassful of/a pitcher of/a bottle of drink’ 
b. _lasillisella/kannullisella/pullollisella juomaa 
‘with a glassful of/with a pitcher of/with a bottle of drink’ 
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The quantified phrases in (42-44) would have to have the structure given above 
in (39), with a Q-head taking a partitive complement. 

All the quantifiers discussed so far seem in some sense to require an NP 
complement (or modifier). Although possibly all of them can occur without an 
NP, such instances are elliptical. Thus, the partitive "complements" of Qs are 
obligatory in the same way as the partitive complements of Ps, Vs, and the 
comparative suffix were. In the examples discussed here, the partitive NPs 
cannot precede the head-Q, supporting the generalization that partitive 
complements/objects/modifiers follow the head. 


3.2. The Elative Case 


3.2.1. Elative with Quantifiers 

There are certain quantifiers that tend to be "independent", occurring without 
an NP, such as joku ‘someone’, kuka ‘who’, and kukaan ‘anyone’. These 
quantifiers may, however, also occur with an elative NP, as in (45): 


(45) a. Joku Jukan tyétovereista on varmaan hukannut sen. 

someone Jukka+GEN colleagues+ELA has probably lost it 
‘One of Jukka's colleagues has probably lost it’ 

b. Kuka lapsista jaa kotiin? 
who children+ELA stays home 
‘Which of the children will stay home?’ 

c. Kukaan Pekan naapureista ei ole tavannut hanta. 
anyone Pekka+GEN neighbors+ELA not has met him+PAR 
"None of Pekka's neighbors have met him' 


At least with these quantifiers it appears that the elative phrase is more adjunct- 
like than the partitive NPs were with the quantifiers in the previous section. 

As with the partitive phrases with the quantifiers in (42-44), the quantifiers 
in (45) act as heads of the constructions in all cases; a case suffix is realized 
only on the quantifier, and the elative NP remains elative: 


(46) 

a. Annoin sen jollekulle Jukan tyOtovereista. 
give+PST+1SG it+ACC someone+ALL Jukka+GEN colleaguestELA 
'T gave it to one of Jukka's colleagues’ 

b.  Kenet lapsista nait ulkona? 
who+ACC children+ELA see+PST+2SG outside 
‘Which of the children did you see outside?’ 

c. Pekka ei ole tavannut ketéan naapureistaan. 
Pekka(NOM) not has met anyone+PAR neighbors+ELA+his 
‘Pekka hasn't met any of his neighbors’ 


If elative case is a structural default case for a specific syntactic position (in 
which adjuncts occur), then we would have a tree for the quantifier phrases in 
(45) where the quantifier forms the head of a QP, and the elative NP is attached 
at some projection of the QP. The structure for the Qs taking partitive NPs 
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given in (39) above has the same characteristics. As mentioned earlier, I will 
leave open the exact location of the elative NPs; that is, whether they occur in a 
syntactic position of their own (and we have two different QP structures), or 
whether both partitive arguments and elative adjuncts occupy the sister position 
to the right of the head (and there is just one QP structure, the one given in 
(39)). 

As with partitive NPs, the basic word order for the elative NPs in (45) and 
(46) is one where the elative phrase follows the quantifier. The elative NP can 
also marginally precede the quantifier in these examples.2? Exactly why the 
word order of the elative adjuncts is in general freer than that of the partitive 
arguments is unclear.°° 


3.2.2. Elative with Superlative Adjectives 

Unlike comparative adjectives, superlative adjectives do not require an element 
referring to the set that is being compared to - as in (47a) - but a comparison set 
may be indicated in various ways: 


(47) a. Liisa on ujoin. 
Liisa(NOM) is shyest. 
‘Liisa is the shyest one’ 
b. Liisa on kaikkein ujoin. 


Liisa(NOM) is all+GEN? shyest 
‘Liisa is the very shyest one’ 


c. Liisa on kaikista_ ujoin. 
Liisa(NOM) is all+ELA shyest 
(as in (b)) 

d. Liisa on ujoin kaikista. 
(as in (b)) 

e. Liisa on luokan ujoin. 


Liisa(NOM) is class+GEN shyest 
‘Liisa is the shyest one in the class’ 

f. Liisa on ujoin lapsista. 
Liisa(NOM) is shyest childrent+ELA 
‘Liisa is the shyest one of the children’ 


g. Liisa on lapsista ujoin. 
Liisa(NOM) is children+ELA shyest 
(as in (f)) 


In (47b) and (e) we have some sort of a genitive "modifier" (but the genitive 
form in (47b) is archaic, and the modern form kaikkien is not possible here). In 
(47c) and (g) we have an elative NP preceding the adjective; in (47d) and (f) 
the elative phrase follows the adjective. 


29 The elative phrase cannot precede its WH-head in examples (45b) and (46b), presumably 
because of special constraints on the location of WH-words. 

The elative arguments, however, behave the same way as partitive arguments with respect to 
word order; cf. fn. 20. 
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It was argued earlier that the structure of a comparative construction (with 
partitive) consists of a "Comparative Phrase” in the Spec(AP) position, which 
blocks the co-occurrence of genitive modifiers/arguments of the adjective. If 
the superlative construction were to have a comparable structure, it would have 
to look as follows, given the data in (47): 


(48) AP 


Spec Super!’ 


Superl NP 
|  <+ELA> 
-in 


As in the comparative, all the material pertaining to the superlative construction 
is contained in the Spec(AP) position; the structure of the AP itself is the usual 
one. 

The genitive NP in (47b) and (e) would have to be located in the 
Spec(SuperlP) position, rather than in the Spec(AP) position - otherwise we 
would expect these genitive phrases to be blocked, as in the comparative. 
However, as with the comparative, we want to be able to block the superlative 
form of the adjectives with genitive modifiers/arguments, since these are 
impossible: 


(49) a. *valtavan  ujoin 

enormous+GEN shyest 
(*enormously shyest) 

b. *Pekan nk?isin 
Pekka+GEN looking+SUPERL 
(most like Pekka) 

c. eniten Pekan nk?inen 
most Pekka+GEN looking+SUPERL 
‘most like Pekka’ 


Semantically speaking, forming the superlative is no problem with the two- 
place adjectives, as shown by (49c), but having the superlative morpheme on 
the adjective is impossible, as in (49b). 

The structure in (48) blocks the base-generation of a superlative or 
comparative suffix if the Spec(AP) position is filled, and (49a) and (b) are ruled 
out. However, having a Specifier position inside the Superlative Phrase allows 
for the possibility of expressing the comparison set as a genitive NP, as in 
(47b) and (e). 
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Having an adjunct position for elative phrases?! within the ‘Superlative 
Phrase’ enables us to account for examples such as (47c) and (g), where the 
elative NP precedes the adjective (on the surface). These structures would be 
derived the same way as the comparative structures were,by having the 
superlative suffix attach to the head-A; this results in the elative NP preceding 
the adjective on the surface. 

The tree in (48) does not provide a straightforward analysis of the examples 
where the elative NP follows the adjective on the surface, such as (47d) and (f). 
I will leave open the question of where the elative phrases occur in these 
examples. 

If the structure in (48) is on the right track, the difference between a 
Superlative Phrase and a Comparative Phrase would be the following: in a 
Comparative Phrase there is no Specifier position, but only a (partitive) object 
position; in a Superlative Phrase there is no object position, but a Specifier 
position and an (elative) adjunct position. That is, a Comparative Phrase would 
have the same structure as a Prepositional Phrase does, and a Superlative 
Phrase the same structure as NPs and APs do. 


3.2.3. Elative in APs 
Complements of adjectives (non-superlative and non-comparative) tend to 


occur in elative case:>2 


31 As pointed out to me by A.Holmberg, the genitive and elative phrases in the superlative 
construction are in complementary distribution. This may mean that the ‘Superlative Phrase’ only 
contains one complement position, either a specifier position or an adjunct position. Or, the 
restriction on having just one NP indicating the comparison set might be a semantic constraint. In 
either case, something similar is needed for PPs, since the head-P can only have one argument: 
either genitive (in the Spec(PP) position) or partitive (in the object position). 

Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979:137) discuss complements of adjectives in locative cases; they 
do not distinguish between various locative cases. Of the 14 examples they give, 5 have an elative 
complement. The remaining 9 examples occur in illative or allative case. Of the illative examples, 
some can be explained by the fact that the adjective is derived from a verb, and maintains the 
(lexical) case requirement of the verb: 

(i) a. syyllinen varkauteen 
guilty theft+ILL 
‘guilty of theft' 
b. Han syyllistyi varkauteen. 
he was-guilty theft+ILL 
"He was guilty of theft’ 
(ii) a. perehtynyt asiaan 
familiar matter+ILL 
familiar with the matter’ 
b. Han perehtyi asiaan. 
he studied matter+ILL 
‘He studied the matter’ 
(iii) a. tyytyvainen ehdotukseen 
satisfied proposal+ILL 
‘satisfied with the proposal’ 
b. Han tyytyi ehdotukseen. 
he was-satisfied proposal+ILL 
‘He was satisfied with the proposal’ 
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(50) a. ylped perheestain 
proud family+ELA+his 
‘proud of his family’ 

b. varma_ vastauksestaan 
certain answer+ELA+his 
‘sure of his answer’ 

c. kankea kylmésté 
stiff cold+ELA 
‘stiff with cold’ 

d. &kdinen viivytyksestaé 
irritated delay+ELA 
‘irritated with the delay' 


Unlike objects of verbs and prepositions, the elative NPs occurring with 
adjectives seem to be in some sense optional, adjunct-like. 

Since we know that APs have a Specifier position (even the examples in 
(50) may have genitive modifiers), an AP may then have either a Spec(AP) 
position or an elative position or both. We have something like (51), then 
(although the exact location of the elative phrase is not clear): 


(51) AP 


This will also turn out to be the basic structure of NPs, as we shall see. 


3.2.4. Elative with Nouns 
Complements of nouns following the head also tend to occur in the elative 


case,>? as long as the case of the complement cannot be semantically 


The remaining illative examples belong to a semantic class of adjectives such as valmis ‘ready’, 
innokas ‘excited’, halukas ‘willing’ etc. The occurrence of illative with these adjectives may be 
semantically based. 

The allative examples occur with adjectives having to do with psychological states, such as the 
following: 


(iv) a. kiitollinen tovereille 
grateful friends+ALL 
grateful to friends’ 

b. kateellinen toisille 


envious others+ALL 
‘envious of the others’ 
c. allerginen tyédlle 
allergic work+ALL 
‘allergic to work’ 
It may be possible to analyze also the allative case with adjectives as being semantically based. 
3 Of the 11 examples in Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979:121) of nouns with locative complements 
(where the locative is not obviously semantically based), seven have an NP in the elative. The one 
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determined (cf. Hakulinen & Karlsson (1879:121) for a discussion of these 
instances of "semantic case"). Consider the following examples: 


(52) a. sakot ylinopeudesta 
ticket speeding+ELA 
‘a ticket for speeding’ 
b. huhu palkankorotuksesta 
rumor salary-raise+ELA 
‘a rumor about a raise’ 
c. paallinen nahasta 
cover leathertELA 
‘a cover (made) of leather’ 
d. valokuva perheesta 
photograph family+ELA 
‘a photograph (depicting) the family’ 
e. idea huoneen uudelleenkalustamisesta 
idea room+GEN new-furnishing+ELA 
‘an idea for refurnishing the room’ 


Again, as with adjectives, these elative NPs are in some sense adjuncts, not 
required by their head-N. Together with the complements of regular 
adjectives, the elative NPs of superlative adjectives and of the "independent" 
quantifiers, the elative NPs here receive their elative case on the basis of their 
syntactic position (following the head), and of their being adjuncts. There does 
not seem to be any semantic or lexical basis for the occurrence of the elative 
case in these examples. 


3.2.5. Elative Elsewhere 

Elative NPs also occur as adjuncts with particles such as ulos ‘out’, sisddn ‘in’, 
and poikki ‘cut;through'; the elative NP may either precede or follow the 
particle: 


(53) a. Jukka heitti pallon ulos/sisaan 
Jukka(NOM) threw ball+ACC out /in 
‘Jukka threw the ball out/in' 
b. Jukka heitti pallon ikkunasta ulos / ulos ikkunasta. 
Jukka(NOM) threw ball+ACC window+ELA out /out window+ELA 
‘Jukka threw the ball out of the window' 
c. Jukka heitti pallon ikkunasta sisdan/sisdin ikkunasta. 
Jukka(NOM) threw ball+ACC window+ELA in / in window+ELA 
‘Jukka threw the ball in through the window' 
(54) a. Téméa puu on poikki. 
this tree7NOM) is cut(PARTICLE) 


illative example (syy tdllaiseen kdytékseen ‘the reason for this kind of behavior’) might also be 
related to the verb syyllisty be guilty' which requires the illative case (cf. fn. 31 on the comparable 
adjective). The remaining three examples occur in the translative, which I do not have an 
explanation for. 
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"This tree is severed/cut' 

b. Td4m4 puu on juuresta poikki/poikki juuresta. 
This tree is root+ELA cut/cut root+ELA 
‘This tree is severed at the stem' 


Sentences (53b) and (c) are ambiguous; the elative phrase can be interpreted as 
a locative phrase, where the ball would have to be located somehow near the 
window to begin with, and then it is thrown away ‘from’ the window, either in 
or out. The more salient reading of these examples, however, is one where the 
elative NP describes the path that the ball takes on its way in or out (as 
represented by the English glosses). The unexpected occurrence of the elative 
in these examples can be explained if the elative NP is an adjunct of the 
particle, and receives the elative as a structural case. 

A further context for elative adjuncts is one where the elative NPs seem to 
have the distribution of adverbs. In order to show that a sentence expresses 
someone's opinion, an elative NP can be used (corresponding to 'T think’): 


(55) a. Liisan mielesté Pekka ei ole komea. 
Liisa+GEN mind+ELA Pekka not is handsome 
‘Liisa thinks Pekka is not handsome’ 
b. Liisasta Pekka ei ole komea. 
Liisat+ELA Pekka(NOM) not be handsome 
(as in (a)) 


This construction has two variants, as shown in (55a) and (b). Either we have a 
possessive NP Liisan mieli 'Liisa's mind’ in the elative case in (55a), or a 
reduced form where Liisa occurs in the elative, as in (55b). 

In addition to the sentence-initial position, the following positions are 
possible for the elative adjunct: 


(56) a. Pekka ei ole komea Liisan mielesti. 
Pekka(NOM) not be handsome Liisa+tGEN mind+ELA 
‘Liisa thinks Pekka is not handsome’ 
b. Pekka ei ole Liisan mielesté komea. 
c. Pekka ei Liisan mielesta ole komea. 
d. PEKKA Liisan mielesta ei ole komea. 


(56a)-(c) are possible word orders with neutral intonation (as well as (55a) 
above), but (56d) is only possible for me if the subject Pekka is stressed. Given 
the analysis of word order developed in Vainikka (1989), this special stress 
means that the subject has raised from the Spec(IP) position to a Topic position 
in the CP. It may be, then, that the elative adjunct cannot intervene between 
the negative verb in INFL.and the subject Pekka, as long as the subject occurs 
in the Spec(IP) position (which is what neutral intonation would imply). If, 
however, the subject does notoccupy the Spec(IP) position, as in (56d), the 
elative adjunct seems to be able to occur in this position. 

It is not clear where the elative adjunct is base-generated, and what is the 
head of the phrase in which it gets a structural elative case. In any case, the 
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elative in this construction does not seem to have any semantic or lexical basis, 
but is syntactically determined. 

We have seen, then, that where semantic or lexical case is not assigned, 
complements occur either in the partitive or elative case. When the 
complement is an argument, we have reason to assume that it is base-generated 
in the position that is the sister to the right of the head. The partitive is the 
structural case associated with this position, apparently independent of which 
type of head we have (as long as the head-argument relationship has been 
established). When the complement is not an argument, it occurs in elative 
case; the exact syntactic location of such a phrase is unclear. Again, the nature 
of the head is less relevant than the fact that the complement is an adjunct to 
the head. 


4. THE STATUS OF NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE IN THE SYSTEM 


Given the system outlined here, it is clear that the status of the partitive and the 
status of the accusative are quite different. The accusative tums out to be a 
case that is actually assigned by a verb with the feature <+COMPLETED> 
(which may originate in INFL; cf. fn. 23). Nothing else assigns the accusative 
case, and the accusative is not found with any other heads except with verbs 
with this feature. The partitive, on the other hand, is not assigned by anything, 
but is cross-categorially associated with a structural position. Elements in this 
position will end up with a partitive case, unless they have been assigned 
accusative case, or unless they bear semantically or lexically specified case. 
What has been said so far about the accusative holds for the NPs in Finnish 
that have an overt suffix unique for the accusative, the personal pronouns 
(suffix t). No other NPs have an accusative form (which is unique to the 
accusative case); where an accusative is called for, they occur either with the 
genitive suffix n or with no suffix at all (identical to the nominative form): 


(57) a. Pekka maalasi hanet. 

Pekka(NOM) painted him 
‘Pekka painted him’ 

b. Pekka maalasi Jukan. 
Pekka(NOM) painted Jukka+GEN 
‘Pekka painted Jukka’ 

c. Maalaa Jukka! 
paint Jukka(NOM) 
‘Paint Jukka!' 


(57a) gives an example of the accusative with the ¢ suffix. In (57b) and (c) we 
have an object NP that does not have a separate accusative form, Jukka. As an 
accusative object, this NP will have the suffix n in certain types of sentences 
(as in (57b)) and no suffix in certain other types of sentences (such as the 
imperative in (57c)). 

I have argued that the nominative form in Finnish does not involve any case 
marking; that is, the nominative subjects and the (accusative) objects occurring 
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without a case suffix actually have no case marking (cf. Vainikka (1989) for 
more details and for a discussion on the Case Filter). This means that we need 
an explanation for why the (accusative) objects sometimes have a genitive 
suffix; furthermore, we need an explanation for why nominative subjects do not 
get assigned any case. 

For the accusative objects that end up with no suffix, the fact that these NPs 
do not have an accusative form in the lexicon is assumed to be a sufficient 
explanation (as for e.g. all non-pronominal NPs in English). 

The generalization concerning the n suffix on accusative NPs is the 
following: this suffix occurs if the (matrix) verb agrees with a nominative 
subject (as in (57b)), otherwise not. 

Vainikka (1989; Ch.3) provides a detailed analysis of the accusative data 
which crucially assumes that subjects are base-generated in the Spec(VP) 
position in Finnish. If an agreement relationship holds, the subject will raise to 
Spec(IP), stranding its (default) genitive in the Spec(VP) position. The subject 
itself ends up with no case (i.e. "nominative"). The stranded genitive feature 
percolates to the object position, and if there is an accusative NP without a 
suffix in that position, the genitive suffix will be realized on that Np.*4 

If there is no nominative subject, then there is no stranded genitive feature 
either, and an accusative object remains without a suffix. This happens in 
imperative, passive, and other impersonal sentences. 

Given the system developed here, only one of the traditional grammatical 
cases is assigned in the traditional sense, namely the accusative case; even with 
the accusative, the surface realization of the case is in some instances due to 
feature percolation, rather than case assignment (the genitive form of the 
accusative). The nominative case is not assigned, because “nominative” is not 


as Plural NPs never get the genitive suffix in the accusative (i.e. plural accusative NPs always 
have the form of the "nominative"). It is argued in Vainikka (1989) that this is due to the nature of 
genitive percolation, which is a late process. At the point in derivation that genitive percolation 
takes place, a plural suffix has already been realized on a plural NP, and in order to attach a case 
suffix, a separate form of the plural suffix would be required. 

Similarly, the quantified phrases with a numeral head occur without a suffix in the accusative 


object position: 
(a. Séin kaksi omenaa. 
ate+1SG two apples+PAR 
‘L ate two apples’ 
b. Séin yhden omenan. 


ate+ 1SG one+GEN) apple+GEN 
‘Late one apple’ 
c. kahden omenan_ kuori 

two+GEN apple+GEN skin 

‘the skin of two apples’ 
Recall that the quantified phrases such as the one in (a) only have the form with the partitive 
complement when they have no case suffix. The accusative object in (a) behaves as if it didn't 
have a case suffix, although we would expect a genitive suffix as in (6). (c) shows that there is no 
problem with the genitive form of the phrase. Thus, it seems that the genitive feature cannot be 
realized on a QP of the form in (a) precisely when the genitive feature involves the special process 
of feature percolation. In order for the case suffix to be realized, the structure of the phrase would 
have to be changed (from QP to NP), and it seems that at the point that genitive percolation occurs, 
it is too late for this change to take place. 
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a case form. Partitive and genitive are not assigned, but they are structural 
default cases for specific syntactic positions. However, all of these cases are 
"grammatical" in the sense that their distribution is dependent on the syntax. 
The elative case is an addition to this class of cases, being also syntactically 
determined in its non-locative instances. 
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PART 2: Other Functional Categories 


Are Relative Clauses either Restrictive or 
Non-restrictive? A Study of the Relative 
Clauses in the Finnish Pear Stories! 


Marja-Liisa Helasvuo 
University of Helsinki 


1. HOW ARE RELATIVE CLAUSES DEFINED? 


Relative clauses (henceforth: RCs) are usually divided into two types, 
restrictive and non-restrictive. As the terms demonstrate, restrictive RCs are 
considered basic, and non-restrictive clauses secondary (e.g. Keenan 1985). 
Syntactically the two types are claimed to differ in that restrictive RCs are 
embedded in the NP whereas non-restrictive RCs are not. The latter are said — 
using Chafe's terms — to form “intonation units" or "idea units" of their own 
(Thompson 1984: 87; see also Halliday 1985: 167, 204-205). This means that 
they are not considered as constituent parts of the NP, but rather as similar to 
other subordinate clauses, e.g. adverbial clauses (cf. Thompson 1984). 
Similarly, in the systemic framework non-restrictive relatives are said to stand 
in a hypotactic (or subordinative) relation to the main clause (or the primary 
clause), whereas restrictive RCs are embedded in the NP (or nominal group; 
see Halliday 1985: 166-167, 204). 

In the light of the Finnish spoken data analyzed below, however, this 
division into two RC types does not seem so clear-cut. The traditional 
distinction may result from the fact that the extraction of individual sentences 
from text gives a somewhat biased view of the different functions RCs serve in 
texts. Special attention is therefore given to the study of RCs as they occur in 
actual texts. The extent to which these textual functions have been gram- 
maticalized will also be discussed. 


2. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF RCs IN FINNISH 


Finnish has two relative pronouns, joka and mikd, which, like other nominals in 
Finnish, are fully inflected for case and number. (The transcription 
conventions used are explained in the appendix.) 


1h am grateful to Susanna Shore for inspiring discussions and insightful criticism of this paper. I 
would also like to thank Auli Hakulinen, Jyrki Kalliokoski, and Marja—Leena Sorjonen for many 
helpful comments. 
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(1) ja ja sil oli .. sitten pddryndkorit, (0.5) 
and and ittADE? had then pear-basket+PL-NOM 
kolme koria_ tuolla .. puun alla 
three baskets there tree+GEN under 
jothin Se tyhjensi ne pddryndt, 
witcher ete it emptied those pear+PL-ACC 
(1/2.) 
‘and he had.. then the pear baskets.. three baskets there.. under the tree 
into which he emptied the pears’ 


(2) se kerds siit puusta ne ensin semmoseen valkoseen LlInaan 
it picked that tree+ELA them first a-kind—of white cloth+ILL 
mika sil oli tas edessa_sillee faitettuna 
which(NOM) it+ADE had here in-front in-that-way folded 
jollakin .. systeemilld ja sinne _ se laitto ne. 
some-kind—of—a system+ADE and there-to it put them 
(7/1.) 
‘he first picked them from the tree (and put them) onto a white cloth 
which he had folded in a certain.. way here in front (of him) and he put 
them there’ 


RCs almost always begin with one or the other of these pronouns. Usually the 
Head NP immediately precedes the RC, but as can be seen from example (1), 
there can be some intervening text, too. There are no strict rules guiding the 
choice of joka or mikd, except that mikd is preferred when the domain of the 
relativization is the whole clause and it tends not to be used in reference to 
humans; joka can be used both of animates and inanimates. In the data studied, 
joka is far more common than mikd. 

Grammars of Finnish have also distinguished between restrictive and non— 
restrictive RCs, although, interestingly enough, this distinction was not made 
until the 1950s. This distinction has been made in spite of the fact that there is 
no difference in the syntactic construction of the two types, and in written 
Finnish they are both marked off with commas from the rest of the sentence. 
Intonational differences do not seem to be very consistent, at least not in the 
data analyzed. 

According to Keenan, one of the main differences between the two types of 
RCs is that "non-restrictives modify fully specified, definite NPs such as 
proper nouns" (1985: 169). This criterion may appear quite clear-cut and easy 
to apply, but in Finnish it is often hard to tell whether a noun phrase is “fully 
specified and definite” because nouns need not be marked for definiteness. It is 
interesting to note, however, that a fairly recent grammar of Finnish illustrates 


2 In spoken Finnish, the pronoun se ‘it’ is often used for both humans and non—humans; in standard 
Finnish, se is only used to refer to non—humans and hdn she/he’ to humans. 

The number after the example refers to the pear story data (see section 3): there are 48 stories, 
taped in two sessions. The narratives are numbered from 1 to 24, and the session is indicated after 
the oblique stroke, so that e.g. 8/2 means the eighth story in the second session. 
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the differences between restrictive and non-restrictive RCs using an example in 
which there is a superlative modifier in the NP heading a non-restrictive rela- 
tive (Hakulinen and Karlsson 1979: 125): 


(3) Vanhin veljeni, joka on laakéri, asuu Kemissa. 
my eldest brother who(NOM) is doctor lives Kemi+INE 
‘My eldest brother, who is a doctor, lives in Kemi.' 


The superlative explicitly shows that the phrase is definite. While there are no 
articles in NPs in (standard) written Finnish, NPs in the spoken language often 
have pronominal modifiers that function as determiners. However, the 
determiners are optional: noun phrases can occur without any determiner at 


all.4 


3. THE DATA 


The corpus of this study consists of 48 narratives, the so-called pear stories 
(see Chafe 1980). There were 167 RCs in these stories; interrupted RCs were 
not included in the data. There were some stories with no RCs, and others had 
many, some of them following each other in a chain. 

In the Finnish pear-—story study, native speakers of Finnish were shown a 
film about a man picking pears and a boy stealing some of the pears from him. 
The film had no text. After seeing the film, the informants were asked to relate 
the plot of the film to one of the organizers of the test. It is important to note 
that the data is not naturally occurring conversation, but monologic narratives 
told in a test situation. The speakers can tell the stories at their own pace 
without any fear of being interrupted or losing their turn. 

The advantage of using the pear stories as data is that it is easy to compare 
the stories with each other. The informants were faced with a similar task, and 
the situation was equally unfamiliar to them. The stories themselves have a 
clear beginning and end. It is easy to say whether an RC is defining its head 
and whether or not it diverges from the plot when one is studying the RCs in a 
story, as compared, for example, to analyzing them in a dialogue. 

On the other hand, the test situation may have caused some unnaturalness, 
for example, in pausing and intonation. The speakers had to tell the story 
immediately after having seen the film; they had no time to plan what they 
were going to say, and some might not have understood every event in the film 
as it was set in a different culture. There might be more pauses than there 
would have been if the speakers had been telling ordinary narratives which they 
had chosen to tell themselves. 


. The system of marking NPs for definiteness in Finnish has, until recently, been ignored by 
researchers (cf. Helasvuo 1988). In this system, an NP is either 1) marked as definite or indefinite 
or 2) not marked for (in)definiteness at all. 
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4. THE DIFFERENT FUNCTIONS OF RCs AND THEIR INTERPRETATIONS 


There is no doubt that there are restrictive RCs in Finnish, that is, relative 
clauses that restrict the referential domain of their Head NP. However, contrary 
to what is usually assumed, non-restrictive RCs do not seem to form a natural 
class which could be defined in any way other than by the fact that they are not 
restrictive. Instead, they appear in various forms and have many different 
functions. 


4.1. RCs restricting the domain of the Head NP 


Restrictive RCs function to define the domain of the Head NP, as in example 
(4). 
(4) _ sittenne..se..ldhtee jat-jatkaan matkaa 
then they it goes-off to—continue trip+PAR 
Se .. pyOrdi-— poika jol on tad pyord. (0.8) 
that bicyc— boy(NOM) who+ADE is this bike(NOM) 
ja tdmdn jdlkeen ..aa ne Ildhtee toiseen suuntaan, sinne 
and after this they go _— other direction+ILL there-to 
mist se oli tulos td— tal pydrdl ne kolme poikaa 
where it was coming+INE thi- this bike+ADE those three boys 
.. huomaa sen hatun viel siind maassa. 
notice that hat+ACC also that ground+INE 


vie sen hatun sille .. pojalle jolla on pyora 
take that hatt+ACC that boy+ALL who+ADE is bike 
(9/1.) 


‘then they.. he .. continued on his way the bicyc— the boy who has this 
bike... and after this... er they go in another direction, there where he 
came from on this bike. The three boys.. notice the hat on the ground 
(and) take the hat to the.. boy who has the bike.’ 


The latter RC in this example will be considered first: the Head NP sille pojaile 
(‘to the boy’) is further defined as jolla on pyérd (‘who has the bike’). Several 
boys have been referred to, and the RC helps the hearer to pick out the right 
referent. The first RC is somewhat different. There is a lot of hesitation, and 
the speaker first uses a pronoun se in se ldhtee jat— jatkaan matkaa (‘he 
continues on his way’); later on, a full NP with a restrictive RC is added se .. 
py6rdai- poika jol on tad py6rd (‘the bicyc— the boy who has this bike’). One 
interpretation of this is that it is a dislocation to the right: the lexical NP (poika 
jol on téd py6rd) is postponed to the end of the sentence, and in the actual 
sentence there is a copy pronoun (se) to fill the syntactic position of the NP. 

It is extremely rare for a restrictive RC to be actually embedded inside the 
sentence; instead, they are either added to the end of the sentence or occur as 
independent constructions together with their head at the beginning of the 
sentence (dislocations to the left). There is a copy pronoun in the following 
sentence referring to the dislocated NP. 
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(5) jase AIA joka POIMI niitd niin. 
and that fellow(NOM) who(NOM) picked they+PAR so 
ku se oli vahdn niin ku talleen .. POlvillaan maassa 


as it was a-little sort of this-way knee+PL+ADE+Px3 ground+INE 

ni sekin  sitten putsas 

soit+CL then cleaned 

(24/1) 

‘and the old fellow who was picking them (the pears) so.. as he was on 
his knees.. like this on the ground so he too then cleaned (his trousers)’ 


Similar conclusions were drawn in a study of RCs in essays written by Finnish 
students in their matriculation examination: in a corpus of over 750 RCs there 
were none that occurred in front of the main verb (Paakk6nen 1988: 160). 
Dislocation is not quite acceptable in standard written prose, and using a 
fronted RC without a copy pronoun after the RC causes difficulty in 
processing. The students have avoided this by not using fronted RCs at all. 

According to Chafe (1982: 44) the use of restrictive RCs is typical of the 
integrated style of written language; they are not used so much in spoken 
language. However, in spoken Finnish, at least, it seems that restrictive RCs are 
some of the easiest modifiers to use because they are always attached after the 
Head NP and usually at the end of the sentence. They are not normally 
embedded within the sentence, but only added to the end of it. Consider 
example (6a). 


(6) a. ne tulee auttamaan sitd.. poimimaan niit padrynoitd, 
they come to-help it+PAR to-pick that peart+PL+PAR 
(1.3) ja— (1.4) ne —.. poimii ne pddryndt.. 66 tai 
and they pick those pear+PL-NOM or 
kerdd ne pddryndat sithen koriin takasin. aa.. 
gather that pear+PL+ACC that — basket+ILL back 
njaa sitten ne .. se .. ldhtee jat-jatkaan matkaa 
then they it goes-off to—continue trip+PAR 
Se .. pyOrdi- poika jol ontdd pyord. 
that bicyc— boy(NOM) who+ADE is this bike 
(9/1.) 
‘they come to help him.. to pick the pears... and.. they pick the pears.. er 
or gather the pears back to the basket.. er.. and.. then they.. he.. 
continues on his way the boy who has this bike’ 


The example begins with the construction Pronoun Subject + Finite Verb + 
Infinitive. The infinitive has its own object. There are two transitive clauses in 
between; then a clause similar to the first one follows. The clause begins with 
the plural pronoun ne, parallelling the pattern in the two preceding clauses; ne 
is then replaced with its singular counterpart se. The finite verb /dhtee (goes 
off’) is intransitive, like the verb in the first clause (tulee ‘comes’), and it is 
followed by a transitive verb (fatkaan ‘to continue’; cf. poimimaan ‘to pick’ in 
the first clause). A full NP with an RC is added to the end of the clause to 
explicate the pronominal reference (dislocation to the right). Note that in the 
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actual clause, the subject se is in its normal position before the verb (se.. Idhtee 
‘he goes off?).° If all the information included in the dislocated NP with the 
restrictive RC had been given here, it would have interrupted the linear 
processing of the sentence; the use of parallel structures is preferred (cf. line 1). 
It is interesting that the dislocated NP begins with something that sounds like a 
premodifying attribute se pydrdi- (‘the bicyc—’) which could be the beginning 
of a compound se pyérdilijdpoika (‘the cyclist boy’) or an NP with a participial 
construction as a modifier se pyérdilevd poika (‘the cycling boy’, as in the 
following modification of example (6a). 


(6) b. sitten se pydrdilevd poika ldhtee  jatkaan matkaa. 
then thatcycling | boy(NOM) goes-off to—continue trip+PAR 
(This is a fabricated example.) 
‘Then the cycling boy continues on his way' 


Participial constructions in Finnish can have their own subjects and objects and 
many kinds of adverbial complements. If used as premodifying attributes, they 
must be inflected in the same case and number as their Heads, whereas 
restrictive RCs, like all postmodifying attributes in Finnish, have independent 
case and number assignment. Compared to participial constructions as modify- 
ing attributes, restrictive RCs do not require complex hierarchical parsing. 

The examples so far (4-6) have been clearly restrictive in nature. More 
problematic are cases which could be called presentational cleft constructions 
(following Lambrecht 1988). The RC following the presentational cleft 
construction in (7a) is not restrictive in that it does not function to constrain the 
domain of the Head NP; it can be contrasted with (7b), which does. 


(7) a. no... siin oli ensinndkin .. yks mies joka— .. kerGs noita.. 
well there was at-first one man(NOM) who(NOM) picked that+PL 
paarynéita puusta. ja _ Sit Ssiin oli.. 
pear+PL+PAR tree+ELA and then there was 
(2/2.) 
‘well.. at first there was.. a man who.. was picking pears from a tree.. 
and then there was..' 


b. ja sit seanto niille kolme padrynaa _ siita 
and then it gave they+ALL three pears itt+ELA 
.. S@ poika joka ajo silld pydrdalla 


that boy(NOM) who(NOM) rode that bike+ADE 


SFinnish has a rather free word order. Oversimplifying somewhat, Finnish is an SVO language 
rather than an SOVone; e.g. in a transitive clause the subject normally precedes the verb unless the 
verb is passive. In passive clauses, there is no overt subject and the object is usually before the 
verb. For a comprehensive analysis of word order in Finnish, see Vilkuna (1989). 


®Aaccording to Keenan (1985), participial constructions are also relative clauses. Participial 
constructions are, however, quite different from other RCs: they are premodifying whereas other 
RCs are postmodifying; they form infinitival structures whereas other RCs are full clauses with a 
finite verb and independent subject and object assignment. Participial constructions are also very 
rare in the pear stories, and they are not considered here as relative clauses. 
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(1/2.) 
‘and then he gave them three pears like that.. the boy who rode this bike’ 


However, the RC in (7a) is not non-restrictive either: it does not give 
parenthetical information, and its Head is not definite. (Cf. Keenan 1985: 168- 
169 on the criteria for non-restrictive RCs.) It is modified by the numeral yks 
(‘one’), which is used like an indefinite pronoun (or article) and marks the 
phrase as indefinite. The main clause introduces a new topic, and the RC 
predicates something about this topic entity. The binary opposition 
restrictive/non-restrictive is not applicable here at all. 


4.2. RCs giving appositive information 


Non-testrictive RCs are defined according to intonation and type of the Head 
NP. For example Keenan says (1985: 169): "In English and a few other 
languages ([...]), non-testrictive RCs differ from restrictive ones in having a 
comma, or parenthetical intonation, which separates Syej from the head, and 
indeed from the rest of the sentence." The information given by a non- 
restrictive clause is additional, and, as Halliday (1985: 204) puts it, it "adds a 
further characterization of something that is taken to be already fully specific”. 
This means that the Head NP is necessarily definite and specific. The main 
clause is syntactically and semantically a full clause even without the non— 
restrictive clause. 

The RCs in the pear stories suggest a somewhat different picture. In the 
whole corpus of 167 RCs there are only two that could be characterized as 
parenthetical, i.e. giving parenthetical information and having parenthetical 
intonation ((8a) and (8b)). 


(8) a. sit  sielt tulee poika ja pysdhtyy— .. puun luokse ja, 
then there-from comes boy(NOM) and stops tree+GEN by+TRA and 
huomaa ne— padryndkorit siin sitte.. jotta 
notices that pear-basket+PL+ACC there then which+PL+PAR 
>oli muuten kaks ja yks tyhjd<. sitte ni pddttaa-— .. varastaa 

were by-the-way two and one empty then sodecides _ to-steal 
(20/1.) 


‘then along comes a boy and (he) stops.. at the tree and.. notices the pear 
baskets there then of which there were by the way two and one empty.. 
then (he) decides.. to steal (them)' 


b. sit ne huomas kun sen HATtu_ oli pudonnut. 
then they noticed when it+GEN hat(NOM) had fallen-off 


>mikd __—putos sillonku se tytté ajo ohi_ ni< 
which(NOM) fell-down then when that girl(NOM) rode past so 
se yks sitten vihels  si@— ja toi Sille hatun 


that one then whistled ther— and brought it+ALL hattACC 
(24/1.) 
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‘then they noticed that his hat had fallen off.. which fell off when the girl 
rode past so... then one (of them) whistled ther— and brought him the 
hat’ 


The speech tempo is increased somewhat in the non-restrictive RC in example 
(8a). The RC forms an intonational unit of its own, and it is separated with 
pauses from the rest of the sentence. It is explicitly marked as parenthetical 
with the use of the adverb muuten, ‘by the way’. In (8b) the intonation is flat 
and even, and there are pauses both before and after the RC; the speech tempo 
is also increased. The primary clause ends with a terminative intonation. 
According to Halliday (1985: 205-206) a non-restrictive RC (or non-defining 
in Halliday's terms) forms a separate tone group, whereas a restrictive relative 
belongs to the same tone group with its antecedent. Furthermore, there is tone 
concord between the main clause and the RC in English non-restrictive 
relatives, i.e. they are spoken on the same tone. It is interesting to note that this 
is not the case in Finnish. In example 8b, the first syllable of the word hattu 
(‘hat') is stressed in the main clause, but the intonation in the RC is totally flat. 
Halliday is not the only one to claim that there are intonational differences 
between restrictive and non-restrictive RCs (cf. e.g. Keenan 1985). It might be 
that these intonational differences are clearer in English; in Finnish it seems 
that the different functions of RCs do not differ in intonation, or, at least, the 
intonational differences are not consistent. The findings so far might have been 
somewhat biased by the fact that linguists have considered individual sentences 
taken out of their context and then tried to think how these sentences would be 
intonated. Even linguists working with spoken language have often apparently 
read transcribed texts instead of listening to the tapes. The means of making 
something parenthetical, for example, are so subtle that they are often difficult 
to indicate in a transcription. One can speed up or reduce the tempo, speak 
more softly, use a high or low tone etc. One can always put a mark in the trans- 
cription indicating that some portion is spoken somewhat differently, but it is 
almost impossible to show exactly how it is done if one does not listen to the 
tape. 

Giving parenthetical information is just one of the many functions served by 
those RCs which do not constrain the domain of the Head NP (i.e. which are 
not restrictive in the classical sense). 


4.3. RCs as coordinate clauses 


There are quite a few restrictive RCs in the corpus (approx. one third of the 
total), but parenthetical RCs are rare.’ In the remaining instances, relativization 
seems to be used as a means of conjoining sentences after each other. 


(9) sit sil oli sield puu alla ..tai puun  vierelld 


T The number of restrictive RCs is 60/167 (approx. 36%), whereas there are only two parenthetical 
RCs (approx. 0.08%). These numbers are given to cast some light on what functions of the RCs are 
basic and what is more peripheral. The corpus is so small, however, that far—reaching conclusions 
cannot be drawn from these numbers. 
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then itt ADE was there tree+GEN under or tree+GEN beside 

oli muutama semmonen ..tdtd korkea  KOri,(0.8)  johonka 
was some kind-of thistPAR high basket(NOM) which+ILL 
Sekerds  niitd.. pddryndita. pari kolme keria oli.. 

it gathered that pear+PL+PAR two three baskets were 

7/1.) 

‘then he had there under the tree.. or beside the tree there were some 
kind of.. baskets this high.. into which he gathered those.. pears. There 
were two or three baskets.’ 


The relative pronoun is used anaphorically, but at the same time it has a 
coordinating function too.8 There is an interesting question that arises if the 
two clauses (the "main" clause and the RC) are analyzed as coordinate: what is 
the relationship between the Head NP and the RC? The RC does not just 
modify its Head but also predicates something more about it. In this 
interpretation, however, the term Head NP is misleading: we should not taik 
about a Head but about a Domain Noun, for instance. This alternative term 
simply states that this noun expresses the domain of relativization, i. e. 
determines the class of objects referred to (following Keenan 1985: 142). 
While a restrictive RC further defines a subset of this domain, other RCs do 
not function to restrict the domain. Thus, rather than talk of a main clause and a 
subordinate clause, we could call them the primary and the secondary clause, 
for example, referring to the mutual ordering of the two clauses. Halliday 
(1985) uses these terms when discussing non-restrictive RCs. 

RCs are sometimes chained one after another. A chain of RCs is a structure 
where the primary clause is itseif an RC. 


(10) ja... sitten siin oli .. kolme .. poikaa, jolla yhelld oli 
and then there was three boy+PAR which+ADE one+ADE was 
semmonen (0.5) ku pingispailo joka oli (0.8) 66 .. 

a-kind-of like table-tennis—ball(NOM) which(NOM) was 
kiinnitetty semmoseen mailaan jota se pompotti. 

attached a—kind-of stick+ILL which+PAR it bounced 

jan autto sitte tan pojan  pystyyn .. 

and these helped then this boy+ACC up 

(3/1.) 

‘and.. then there were.. three.. boys one of which had a kind of.. table— 
tennis ball which was.. er.. attached to a stick which he bounced.. and 
they helped this boy (to get) up then.’ 


At the beginning of example (10), the three boys are introduced. In the first 
RC, there is a possessive construction yhelld oli semmonen... ku pingispallo 


: It is interesting to note that the relative pronouns joka and mikd consist of two stems: the 
pronominal jo— ormi- and the clitic -ka/-kd which has conjunctional use in ei& ‘and not’, a 
combination of the negation verb ef and the clitic -ké (Hakulaen, personal communication). —ka+ 
kd usually occurs only in the nominative and the genitive, but it is sometimes used as an optional 
element with some oblique cases, too (cf. example (9) johonka 'which-totka'). 
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(‘one had a table-tennis ball’), which introduces the topic of the following two 
clauses that explicate the action. It is interesting that what is presented in the 
chain of RCs is a "backgrounded activity” in the sense of Longacre: the activity 
described overlaps the main events, and it is durative rather than punctiliar 
(Longacre 1987: 52). The clause after the chain returns to the main story line 
(ja ndd autto sitte tan pojan pystyyn ‘and they helped this boy (to get) up then’). 
There is a pronoun subject ndd ‘they’ (lit. 'these'), which refers not to any 
member of the RCs but to the subject of the first clause (siin oli kolme poikaa 
‘there were three boys’). This pronominal reference relates back to the primary 
clause in the beginning of the example, and, in a way, strengthens the 
interpretation that the RC chain expresses a backgrounded activity. 

It seems that people sometimes get stuck on a certain structure, and 
probably quite unintentionally, repeat it. This may result in chains of RCs. 
Relativization, however, is a rather marked stylistic choice: it is more marked 
than using, for example, the conjunction and to combine clauses. The 
repetition occurs at the level of clause combining, but it may also affect the 
structure within the clause, so that clauses have parallel structures, as in 
example (11). 


(11) sielt  —tuli vastaan kolme POikaa = jotka tota.. ((huokaisee)) 
there-from came toward three boys who+PL—NOM er ((sighing)) 
.. Jotka .. ((yskii)) 66... autto sitd. kokoomaan .. n- 
who+PL-NOM ((coughing)) helped it+PART to-collect 
.. (4G, naa pddryndt takasin tahan koriin jotka 
this this pear+PL+ACC back this basket+ILL which+PL-NOM 
oli kaatunu. ((hengittéa)) .. j-.. sillon kun se itse oli kans 
had fallen down ((taking a breath)) then when it itself had also 
kaatunu tan pyordnsd kanssa .. jatota.. tota..ne.. kokos 
fallen—down this bicycle+GEN+Px3 with and er they collected 
ne .. pddryndt siihen koriin ja nosti siihen 
this pear+PL+ACC the basket+ILL and lifted there-to 
polkupyordn eteen 
bicycle+GEN front-of+ILL 
(17/1.) 
‘there came toward (him) three boys who er.. ((sighing)) .. who.. 
((coughing)) mm.. helped him.. to pick up the-.. this.. these pears back 
into this basket which had fallen down ((taking a breath)).. an—-.. when 
he had fallen down himself with his bike.. and that... that... they.. picked 
up these.. pears (and put them) into the basket and lifted (it) up to the 
front of the bicycle.’ 


The primary clause introduces the three boys and the first RC predicates 
something about them. Both the RCs begin with a plural relative pronoun 
(jotka) which functions as the subject of the clause and is followed by the verb. 
In the first RC, there is an infinitival complement, whereas the second one has 
an adverbial clause as its complement. The second RC refers back to an event 
prior to those being discussed and uses the pluperfect tense. After the RC 
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chain, the speaker turns back to the main story line and starts to use the past 
tense again. 

Relativization seems to be used as a means of indicating textual hierarchy: 
the RCs present something that is backgrounded rather than foregrounded 
textually. The use of RCs does not, however, necessarily mean that the clauses 
are hierarchically organized into different syntactic levels, a matter that will be 
discussed in the next section. 


5. RELATIVIZATION AS SUBORDINATION 


The term "subordination" is often used in the linguistic literature as if everyone 
agreed on its meaning. Some traditional grammars define a "subordinate" 
clause by giving a list of subordinate conjunctions; a clause beginning with 
such a conjunction is subordinate. Subordinate clauses are often characterized 
as being dependent because they cannot form an independent construction of 
their own. It is important to note, however, that contextually coordinate clauses 
are no more independent than subordinate ones: a clause beginning with a 
conjunction, either coordinate or subordinate, is never contextually 
independent of the clause it is connected to; otherwise a conjunction would not 
have been used in the first place (Korhonen—Kusch, personal communication). 

Dependency is also a term that conveys many different meanings in 
linguistics. RCs are clearly dependent in that they hardly ever occur by 
themselves as simple clauses but rather form clause complexes. One can of 
course claim that also e.g. but-clauses, which are normally considered main 
clauses, almost always occur in some kind of a clause complex together with 
another clause and express counter—expectation, contrast etc. In many 
languages, especially in the spoken language, it is also possible to have a 
construction consisting of a simple clause beginning with a subordinate 
conjunction. One characterizing feature of coordinate clauses in a clause 
complex is said to be their mutual interchangeability (see eg. Quirk et al. 
1985). RCs are not interchangeable with their primary clauses; they always 
follow the primary clause. The criterion of interchangeability, however, does 
not hold for coordinate clauses either: e.g., implications of causal and temporal 
relations often make it impossible to reverse the order of the clauses connected 
by the conjunction and. It seems that dependency can be (con)textually looked 
at from many points of view; there is no self-evident way of defining the term 
in an unambiguous way. 

There are various syntactic features which can be used to define the level of 
dependency of a subordinate clause. A clause can be said to be subordinate if 
its choice of aspect, tense, and mood is dependent on the clause it is connected 
to (cf. e.g. Foley and Van Valin 1984; Haiman and Thompson 1984). RCs are 
clearly independent of their primary clauses with respect to these features. The 
verb is finite and it has a full range of tense and mood selections; the 
imperative is the only mood which is impossible in RCs. Aspectual 
distinctions, which are expressed e.g. through the case-marking of the object in 
Finnish, can be conveyed in the RC as well as in the primary clause; case 
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assignment both for the subject and the object in an RC is also totally 
independent of the primary clause. 

In many languages, there are word order constraints in subordinate clauses 
(cf. the place of the finite verb in German or the negation word in Swedish). 
Word order in Finnish is relatively free but directed mainly by discourse 
factors. In an RC, there is one constraint on word order: the relative pronoun 
should be in the first position or somewhere near it. Because of this, some 
discourse variants of word order (e.g. expressing contrast by placing something 
in the first position) are not available in the RC (Hakulinen 1976; see also 
Vilkuna 1989). 

Pragmatically a clause in a clause complex is said to be independent if its 
choice of illocutionary force is not dependent on the other clause(s) in the 
complex (see e.g. Foley and Van Valin 1984; Haiman and Thompson 1984). In 
an RC, one cannot question anything that is not questioned in the primary 
clause. Furthermore, it is impossible to make any commands using the 
imperative if the command is not made in the primary clause. However, even 
if there is a question or command in the primary clause, the RC is (necessarily) 
a statement: thus, the RC does not have the same illocutionary force as the 
primary clause but one of its own. In conclusion, the choice of illocutionary 
force is more restricied in the RC than in the primary clause but it is 
nevertheless independent of the primary clause. 

Haiman and Thompson (1984) have claimed that one of the features charac- 
terizing a subordinate clause is that it should be linked to the main clause 
intonaticnally. As menticned above, restrictive RCs are claimed to belong to 
the same intonation unit as the primary clause, whcrcas non-restrictive RCs 
form separate units. In the Finnish data, however, there is no consistency in the 
intonational linking of restrictive RCs and the adjacent clauses (see sections 2 
and 4.1.). However, before any clear tendencies can be cstablished, further re- 
search will be needed on intonational links betwecn the two clauses. 

The distinction between subordination and coordination, or between 
subordinate and main clause, is not clear--cut, at least not in Finnish. 
Subordination is often defincd as a kind of dependency relation. As I have 
illustrated, dependency is a continuum which can be looked at from a syntactic, 
pragmatic and (con)textual perspective. The clause—level syntax of RCs seems 
to be very much like that of any independent clause. The most severe 
constraints concern word order. Pragmatically the choice of illocutionary force 
is restricted to statements; questions and commands are not available options in 
RCs, Textually RCs are dependent in some vague sense as discussed above. 
However, they are in fact dependent in the same way as any clause, either 
coordinate or subordinate in the traditional sense, in a clause complex. It seems 
that the concept of subordination is best seen as a composite of factors, not a 
single phenomenon, as has been suggested by e.g. Haiman and Thompson 
(1984). 
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6. CONCLUSIONS 


The binary distinction of RCs into restrictive and non-restrictive types seems 
to have been adopted into Finnish grammars from the grammars of Indo—Euro- 
pean languages without thoroughly considering the characteristics of RCs in 
Finnish. The RCs in the pear stories show clearly that there are several 
different semantic and discourse functions of RCs. At the level of the noun 
phrase, RCs can be used to restrict the domain of ihc NP. However, 
relativization may also be used to combine clauses so that RCs act like any 
other coordinate clause. RCs may give parenthetical information or, in 
presentational constructions, they may give information about the referent just 
introduced. 

The question that remains is whether these various types cf RCs should be 
analyzed syntactically in different ways. Should restrictive RCs be analyzed as 
embedded while all other RCs are analyzed as hypotactically related to the 
primary clause? They are all constructed in exactly the same way, and there is 
no recognizable difference in the intonation patterns or in their typographical 
presentation in Finnish. There does not appear io be any justification for 
treating them as syntactically distinct. While RCs may have various semantic 
and textual functions, these functions have not been grammaticalized. 


APPENDIX 


Transcription conventions: 

{(n) a silent pause of n seconds duration 

Fa short pause 

F falling intonation 

; neither falling nor rising intonation (used as a mark of incompleteness) 
—— preceding segment lengthened 

CAP stressed syllable 

(()) comments and descriptions of sounds 

>< segmcnt pronounced with increased speech tempo 
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INTRODUCTION 


We will present a description of the finite clause in Finnish based on a version 
of GB Theory which crucially includes the following four hypotheses: 


(I) sa. morphological derivations directly reflect syntactic derivations, 
and vice versa (the Mirror Principle of Baker (1985, 1988)); 
b. functional categories, including inflectional affixes, may be heads 
(X°-categories) projecting a phrase; 
C. every X° projects a phrase of the form 
[xp (spec) [xp X° (complement)]] (order parametrized), 


d. heads may undergo movement, subject to the Head Movement 
Constraint (Travis 1984, Baker 1988). 


(1c) is intended to exclude complex heads such as the traditional INFL of 
Chomsky (1981), which consists of Tense, AGR, possibly an auxiliary, and 
possibly other elements. We assume an X-bar theory with only one phrasal 
level (following Hellan (1989), Manzini (1988), among others), but this is not 
crucial: with some minor adjustments our theory is also compatible with the 
more standard two-level X-bar theory.! Together, (1b,c,d) yield complex, 
multiheaded trees such as (4), below, well known from Pollock (1989) and 
many other recent works, sometimes referred to as the "Split-INFL Analysis”. 


This paper is an outcome of discussions in the "Workshop on Finnish” carried out in the 
evenings of the Summer School on Comparative Syntax in Lund, June 1989, on the 
initiative of that indefatigable enthusiast Trond Trosterud. The paper was written before the 
publication of Mitchell (1991), where a theory of Finnish sentence structure is presented 
which is in several respects identical to our theory. The fact that we and Mitchell have 
independently arrived at highly similar theories of a phenomenon as complex as Finnish 
sentence structure is reassuring. 


1 The most important consequence of assuming a one-level X-bar theory instead of a two- 
level one, is that (left-) adjuncts and specifiers are not distinguished configurationally: they 
will all be adjoined to a maximal phrasal projection. Aside from theoretical considerations for 
or against a one-level X-bar theory, there are empirical reasons why such a theory is well suited 
for Finnish. In particular, the "subject position" (Spec-IP, in GB terminology) is not as well 
defined in Finnish as in e.g. English or the Scandinavian languages (cf. Vilkuna 1989). We 
will nevertheless use the term “specifier” and abbreviations like "Spec-VP", "Spec-FP”, etc., 
to designate the position of arguments left-adjoined to a phrasal projection. 
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(1a) provides a powerful constraint on such syntactic representations: the 
relative order of the heads, and thereby the essential structure of the construction 
as a whole, mirrors the order of inflections in the inflected word which is the 
core of the construction, i.e. the verb in the case of finite clauses. The Head 
Movement Constraint (HMC) ensures that this is the case in both D- and S- 
structure. 

Finnish provides an interesting testing ground for these hypotheses. Since 
Finnish is an agglutinating language, with a fair amount of inflection 
morphology and a fairly low degree of syncretism, the morphological structure 
of inflected words is more transparent than in fusional languages such as e.g. 
the Germanic or the Romance languages. The consequences of (1) for syntactic 
analysis are thus more transparent in Finnish than in these fusional languages. 
Another property of Finnish which makes it interesting in connection with the 
Split-INFL Analysis is that AGR (the subject-verb agreement element) is 
visibly separate from Tense and Mood in a certain construction type, namely 
negated finite sentences. This is because the negation element is inflected for 
agreement but not for tense or mood, as shown in (2): 


(2) (Mina) e+n ostatisi sitd kirjaa. 
I NEG+1SG buy+COND that book 
‘I wouldn't buy that book.’ 


NEG is here inflected for subject agreement, while the verb is inflected for the 
Conditional, a category which, as we shall see, expresses both tense and mood. 
Thus Finnish provides direct evidence of "split INFL" of a kind which is not 
available in for instance Romance or Germanic. 

It will be shown that an interesting theory of Finnish sentence structure can 
be constructed, based on (la-d), which accounts, in a principled way, for a wide 
range of facts concerning the syntactic distribution of the negation, the auxiliary 
ole ‘be’, various forms of the verb, various types of sentence adverbs, 
agreement, and floating quantifiers, among other things. 

Hypothesis (1b) implies a proliferation of heads and projections (Pollock 
(1989) proposed AGR/AGRP, T/TP, NEG/NEGP, for English and French; 
Chomsky (1991) adds a second AGR/AGRP (supposed to be AGR-O, i.e. 
object agreement); Ouhalla (1990) proposes ASP{ect)}/ASPP. Such a 
proliferation threatens to empty the theory of empirical content, if it is not 
constrained in a principled manner. We assume the following constraint: 


(3) | A head-chain must have overt morphological realization. 


This is in effect a constraint against abstract heads. The notion "chain" in (3) 
ensures that empty X° categories which are (properly licensed) traces of a 
moved X° category are allowed by the theory.? A strong interpretation of (3) 


2 Informally, a chain contains a category, called the head of the chain, and all its traces, if 
any. That is to say, a category not moved from its base position will be the head of a chain 
with only one member, a category moved once will head a chain with two members, etc. For a 
formal definition and discussion, see Rizzi (1986). 
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would exclude all phonologically empty heads of head-chains. A weaker 
interpretation would allow phonologically null instantiations of an X° 
category, provided the category has overt morphological form in some other 
instantiation(s). There are good reasons to think that there are instances of null 
heads in various languages, including Finnish, and hence we assume the weaker 
interpretation of (3). 

The paper is structured as follows. First we present our analysis of the finite 
clause in Finnish, relating it to the internal structure of the inflected finite verb. 
Next, in sections 1.2.-1.6., we discuss the essential properties of each sentential 
head postulated. In section 1.7. we discuss the roles played by Tense and Mood 
in the finite clause; we claim that Mood, but not Tense, is crucially associated 
with finiteness, in Finnish. We will then present some empirical evidence in 
favour of the analysis proposed, from adverb placement and quantifier float. We 
will also show how agreement is handled within our theory. Finally we will 
discuss some curious facts regarding the scope of negation and adverbs, and 
suggest an account of them, within our theory. 


1. THESTRUCTURE OF THE FINITE SENTENCE 


1.1. Initial motivation: the structure of the inflected verb 


We propose the following maximal expansion of the finite sentence in Finnish. 


(4) 

a. etta kirjaa ei olisi ostettu 
COMP book+PAR NEG+F be+COND buy+PASS+PST PTC 
‘that the book would not have been bought’ 


3 For instance, 3 sg. past indicative has null realization in Finnish: 


(i) a. Pekka ost+i+@ kirjan. 
Pekka buy+PST IND+3SG book 
b. Pojat ostt+it+vat — kirjan. 


Boys buy+PST IND+3PL book 

Yet there are very good reasons to think that the 3 sg. indicative construction includes a head 
AGR, involved in case marking, among other things (cf. Reime (this volume)). This is 
compatible with (2) on the weak interpretation, since AGR is phonologically overt in most 
other finite verb forms. In contrast, the Mainland Scandinavian languages (Swedish, Danish, 
and Norwegian) do not have any morphological subject-verb agreement. Given (3), even on 
the weak interpretation, this entails that these languages do not have AGR/AGRP. Holmberg 
and Platzack (to appear) argue that the languages in question indeed have no category AGR. 
Obviously (3) also rules out AGR-O, proposed by Chomsky (1991) for English, since English 
has no overt morphological expression of object agreement. 
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b. cp 
C— FP 
NP FP 
F— NEGP 
NEG— TMP 
TM— AUXP 
AUX— TP 
T—  ~PASSP 
PASS~ VP 
ce 
ett kirjaa; dij ej Olisi, ec, ostettu, e ej 


For the sake of simplicity we have included in this tree only the sentential 
heads and their projections and, in addition, the moved object and its trace. We 
have not included possible intermediate argument positions. We will largely 
ignore here the leftmost periphery of the sentence, i.e. the portion preceding 
Spec-FP. F is where AGR, the subject-verb agreement element, is located 
(AGR is one of two possible expressions of F, as we will show). "F" is short 
for "finite", ”T” for ’Tense”. “TM” is short for ’Tense-Mood”, a category 
expressing tense and mood.4 

The example sentence (4) includes every existing type of sentential head 
(from C down), and therefore requires maximal expansion of the sentence. (5) is 
an example of a minimal finite sentence. As will be discussed below, we 
assume that the subject (in active clauses) originates in a spec-position lower 
down the tree, being usually moved to Spec-FP in S-structure. For the sake of 
simplicity we have not represented traces of the moved subject here. 


(5) a. Sina ostit kirjan. 
you bought book 


b FP 
NP— ~FP 
F TMP 
TM — VP 
V NP 
| | 


sind Ostit; &; i 
The NEG-projection is absent, since there is no negation. The AUX-projection 
is absent since there is no auxiliary. The PASS-projection is absent since there 
is no passive morphology, and the T-projection is also absent, there being no 
morphological representation of tense distinct from mood in this case. As can 
be seen, inflected verbs and other inflected heads are formed by head-movement 


4 Alternatively the category TM might be called simply M(ood), since what we propose is 
that tense is an intrinsic property of mood (at least in Finnish). 
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to an inflectional head, sometimes in several steps. We assume the internal 
structure of the finite verb is (6): 


(6) F 
IM— 7 F 
ay 
at -l -t 


The verb is first adjoined to TM, then the V+TM complex is adjoined to F (i.e. 
to the agreement affix, in this case). Head movement, we assume, conforms to 
the Head Movement Constraint (HMC). (7) is Travis's (1984) original 
formulation: 


(7) | An X° can only move to the Y° that properly governs it. 


Essentially this means that a head can only move to the next head position up 
the tree, i.e. it cannot skip over a head (position). We also assume that the only 
way a head H can move to a position occupied by another head H' is by 
adjoining to H'. From this adjoined position H cannot move on (i.e. once 
attached it cannot be detached), but the complex head resulting from adjunction 
of H to H' may move, subject to the HMC; cf. Baker (1988: 53ff.) and Ouhalla 
(1990) for discussion.> 

The preliminary motivation for the inventory of heads in (4), and their 
relative order/relative scope is provided by the following facts about Finnish 
verbal morphology. We exemplify with ostaa ‘buy’. We separate inflectional 
affixes with +. COND = conditional mood, C = consonant template. 
(8) osta (verb stem) 
ostat+a (V+INF) 
e+t ostat+C (NEG+2SG, V+PRES IND) 
e+t ostatisi (NEG+2SG., V+COND) 
ostati+t (V+PST IND+2SG) 
ostatisit+t (V+COND+ 2SG) 
ostat+tTA+isi+ Vn (V+PASS+ PST IND+ F(inite)) 
(realized ostettaisiin) 


mmonaogps 


The agreement/finiteness suffix (instantiated as a finiteness suffix without 
agreement in (8g)) is always outermost in a string of suffixes. We take this to 
be evidence that F/AGR is highest of the inflectional heads (the Mirror 
Principle). The negation, as can be seen, is inflected for subject-verb agreement 


5 Following Rizzi (1990) the HMC can be regarded as a special case of Relativized 
Minimality, that is, the principle which in a configuration 

(i) A... Buc 

where A, B, and C are syntactic categories, prohibits relating A and C if B is a potential 
participant in the relation, and B is closer to C than A is, where closeness is usually defined in 
terms of c-command. Cf. Ouhalla (1990). 
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but not for tense or mood. This indicates that it is the second highest head. It 
could not be base-generated lower than tense and mood, and move up to F, 
without eithcr moving via tense and mood, thus picking up these affixes on the 
way, or else skipping over tense and mood, thus violating the HMC. 

Note that the distribution of F/AGR in Finnish vindicates the Mirror 
Principle: when realized separately from the other sentential-verbal inflections 
in negated clauses, F/AGR is realized higher up the tree than the other 
inflections; see (4) and (8c,d). When realized together with the other inflections, 
F/AGR is the outermost morpheme; see (8e,f,g). 

The passive inflection is the innermost inflectional morpheme, indicating 
that it is the lowest of the sentential functional heads, and therefore the first 
morpheme the verb is adjoined to “on its way up the tree". Between F and 
PASS, morphologically and hence, according to the Mirror Principle, in the 
syntax, are Tense and Mood, realized as an affix of the category we call TM. 
Tense can also be realized independently of TM (as in (4). When it does, it is 
realized below TM, TM being realized on an auxiliary, and T on the main verb. 

We will now outline the properties of each functional head in (4), starting 
at the top, with F, 


1.2, The category F 


F is where AGR, the subject-verb agreement element is generated. F is short for 
finite”, the implication being that finiteness is crucially associated with AGR 


in Finnish; cf. Reime (1986), Holmberg and Platzack (to appear).© 

The reason for using F/FP instead of AGR/AGRP is not primarily 
typographical elegance, but the fact that in all finite constructions there is an 
AGR-like suffix independently of whether it agrees or does not agree with 
anything. Finite clauses with no agreement in Finnish include passives, certain 
modals with a "quirky" Case (genitive) suffix, constructions with the so-called 
partitive subject, and existential/presentative/possessive constructions. (Note 
that there is no agreement in the Finnish passive even when the object of the 
passive is preposed, unlike the situation in Germanic and Romance, for 
exaimple.) In these cases F is realized either as a 3sg suffix or in non-negated, 
non-periphrastic passives, and also in the double passives of colloquial Finnish 
(see footnote 13 below), as -Vn (vowel lengthening plus -n). (9a,b) exemplify 
part of the subject-verb agreement paradigm in the active past indicative, (9c) 
the past indicative passive form, (9d) a modal, (9e) a construction with partitive 
"subject", and (9f) a presentative construction: 


(9) a. ostati+n (realized ostin ) 
buy+PST IND+1SG 
T bought’ 


6 Holmberg and Platzack (to appear) argue that finiteness is associated with C, the 
"complementizer position", in Verb Second languages, while it is associated with I(NFL) in 
many other languages. Finnish, quite clearly, belongs to the latter group of languages. If we 
are correct, finiteness (roughly in Holmberg and Platzack's sense) is more precisely located in 
the part of I we call F. 
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b. — ostatittte (realized ostitte) 
buy+PST IND+2PL 
‘you (PL) bought’ 
c. osta+TA+i+Vn (realized ostettiin) 
buy +PASS+PST IND+F 
‘was/were bought’ 
d. Minun tdytyy kiirehtia 
I+GEN must+PRES 3SG (= F) hurry 
'T must hurry up.’ 
e. Junia tulee 
traintPL+PAR come+PRES 3SG 
‘Trains are coming.’ 
f. Maahan tulee kovat ajat 
country+ILL come+PRES 3SG hard times 
‘There are hard times ahead in the country.’ 


The past indicative affix -i- is followed by one of the agreement morphemes in 
active finite sentences, but by the invariant -Vn in passive finite sentences. We 
assume an abstract category F, which has two realizations: one a pronoun-like 
(nominal) element AGR with six possible values (3 persons and two numbers), 
the other a morpheme which simply marks the clause as finite showing no 
agreement. The latter shows up either as an element identical to 3SG agreement 
or as -Vn. We assume (following Reime (1986, this volume) that it is not 
nominal in the same sense as AGR. 

The F position must be filled by a category moved there, on account of 
containing an affix which otherwise is left stranded.” Possible fillers/carriers of 
AGRYF are verbs, the auxiliaries ole and lie, both ‘be’, and the sentential 
negation, all of which are moved to F by head movement. In many languages 
AGR is always realized together with Tense (and Mood); this is the situation in 
the Romance and Germanic languages, for instance. In these languages the 
Split-INFL Analysis can only be based on more or less indirect evidence. In 
Finnish we know that F/AGR is a category separate from Tense and Mood not 
only morphologically but syntactically as well, since AGR and Tense-Mood 
can be realized on separate words, that is, when the sentence contains the 
negation, the subject of next subsection: 


1.3. The negation 
The sentential negation element (NEG) in Finnish has the stem form e- , and 


is inflected for agreement, by means of (essentially) the ordinary verbal subject- 
verb agreement suffixes. The paradigm is given in (10). 


7 There may be other reasons why F must be lexically filled; cf. Holmberg and Platzack (to 
appear). 
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(10) SG PL 
1 en emme 
2 et ette 
3 ei eivat 


We assume that NEG is a head with its own projection, the next head down 
from F. NEG obligatorily moves to F, adjoining to AGR, which yields the 
forms in (10).8 

The assumption that NEG is base-generated in a position of its own, being 
moved to F, instead of being base-generated in F, is a consequence of (1b,c). 
As already noted, the fact that that the surface form of the negation is inflected 
for agreement but not for tense or mood entails, given the HMC and the ban 
against detaching an adjunct of a head, that NEG must be base-generated below 
F, but above Tense and Mood. Tense and Mood are, instead, realized on the verb 
or the auxiliary plus the verb, as shown in (8c,d); an additional example 
including the auxiliary is given in (11): 


(11) Sind e+t ole+C osta+nut kirjaa. 
you NEG+2SG be+PRES IND buy+PST book 
"You haven't bought a book." 


The alternative to the hypothesis that NEG is a head is (within the present 
general framework) that NEG is a specifier, more precisely a specifier of TM. 
We can see no reasons to prefer this alternative. For one thing, if NEG is an 
X° specifier, we have to allow for head-movement from spec-position (Spec- 
TP) to head-position (to AGR), in addition to the usual head-to-head movement. 
This is not inconceivable; for instance, it is compatible with the HMC. 
Nevertheless we would not want to allow for such a possibility unless there are 
definite empirical gains to be made by it, which seems not to be the case here. 

Rizzi (1990) argues that e.g. English not is a specifier on the basis of the 
“inner island effects” which not seems to give rise to: for instance in (12b) not 
blocks the interpretation where the preposed adverbial is construed with the 
embedded clause. Thus, while (12a) is ambiguous, (12b) is not. 


8 Ina negated passive, the negation tums up in a form identical to 3SG. 

NEG+F may move on to C, cliticizing to the complementizer etid ‘that’ or jos ‘if’, yielding 
the forms eften, ettet, etc., and jollen, jollet, etc., respectively. The structure of the embedded 
clause in (i) is, roughly, (ii): 

(i) Mina tiedan [ettet sind ostanut sita kirjaa]. 

I know that+NEG you buy-nut that book 
(ii) [cp [c ettd+et;] (Ep sind [Fe & INEGP cj (TMP ostanut ...}]]]} 
Alternatively forms like eftet in (i) are the result of phonological cliticization made possible 
when the subject is not moved as far as to Spec-FP, but remains in a lower argument position; 
cf. sections 2.3. and 2.4. 
The inflected negation is, of course, excluded from non-finite clauses. Such clauses can be 
negated only by using a special negative participial suffix -mAttA (a T-element, in our 
theory). 
(iii) Mina lupasin olla ostamatta sita kirjaa. 

I promised be buy-NEG PART that book 

‘I promised not to buy that book’ 
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(12) a. It is for this reason that I believe that John was fired. 
b. It is for this reason that I don't believe that John was fired. 


This can be explained as an effect of Rizzi’s Relativized Minimality (cf. fn. 5), 
provided that the negation is in an A’-position, i.e. a non-argument specifier 
position, since only an A’-element can block an A’-binding relation such as the 
relation between a topicalized or focused adverbial and its trace. Now it seems 
to us that negation in Finnish does not give rise to inner islands, in examples 
comparable to (12). Consider for instance (13): 


(13) Sen takia/ ryyppaamisen takia mini en usko etté Jussi sai potkut 
because-of-that/because-of-drinking I NEG think that Jussi got the-sack 
(vaan siksi etté han flirttaili pomonsa vaimon kanssa). 
(but because he flirted boss-his wife with) 


Here the preposed adverbial may be construed with the embedded predicate, 
across the negation (the interpretation being “I don't think Jussi was fired 
because of that/because of excessive drinking").9 We will provide additional 
evidence of the head status of NEG in section 2.5 below. 


1.4. The category TM 


There are three morphological moods in Finnish (four if the imperative is 
included): indicative, conditional and potential. 


(14) a. Sind et osta+C sita kirjaa. (indicative) 

you not buy+PRES IND that book 
“You won't buy that book.’ 

b. Sina et ostatisi sité kirjaa. (conditional) 
you not buy+COND that book 
“You wouldn't buy that book.’ 

C. Sind et ostatne sit kirjaa. (potential) 
you not buy+POT that book 
“You will probably not buy that book.’ 


We distinguish between indicative on the one hand, and conditional and 
potential on the other hand, labelling the former [-Mood) and the latter two 


9 Cf. Ouhalla (1990) for an altemative account of negation and inner islands. Note that 
principle (3) rules out an analysis along the lines of the one proposed by Ouhalla (1990) for 
Swedish: according to Ouhalla, NEG in Swedish would be an empty head, of which the overt 
negation morpheme inte is a specifier. This is ruled out in the case of Swedish, since the 
postulated head NEG has no overt morphological manifestation. Extended to Finnish, 
Ouhalla's (1990) theory would presumably assign to our NEG the status of a head, with an 
empty operator as specifier. This is not ruled out by (3) as it stands, but may be, if (3) is 
extended to all categories/chains. 
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[+Mood].!° The indicative has a present tense form (exemplified in (14a)) and a 
past tense form. The present tense form is a glottal stop (not represented in 
spelling). This glottal stop disappears when followed by an inflection (the 
relevant inflection being AGR). If it is word final but followed by a word 
beginning with a consonant, the glottal stop is realized as a doubling of this 
consonant. The past indicative form is -i when combined with F, otherwise - 
nut (we return to this dichotomy below). The conditional and the potential, on 
the other hand, do not have distinct tense forms. Following Reime (1986), we 
assume that the conditional and the potential are realizations of the feature 
(+Past] in conjunction with the feature [+Mood]. This gives us the following 
characterization of the relevant inflectional morphemes:!! 


(5) -C a: -ne -isi 
-Mood -Mood +Mood +Mood 
-Past +Past -Past +Past 


In support of the hypothesis that there is an intrinsic connection between the 
conditional and [+Past], consider the fact that many languages realize the 
conditional by a past tense form. For instance in English the auxiliaries 
can+Past = could, and will+Past = would function as conditional auxiliaries, 
and in Swedish the past tense form of the verb may be used conditionally: Om 
jag blev sjuk...‘If I became sick...’ (i.e. ‘If I were to become sick’). 

Another correlation, specific to Finnish, between the conditional and past 
indicative on the one hand, and the potential and the present indicative on the 
other hand, is that 3SG AGR is neutralized (is null) in the past indicative and 
in the conditional (Pekka osti/ostaisi kirjan), while it is expressed as vowel- 
lengthening in the present indicative and in the potential (Pekka 
ostat+alostane+e kirjan). 

There is a special condition on the [-Mood, +Past] form -i, such that it only 
occurs in combination with F. We will here regard this as an accidental 
morphological property of -i. This means that it cannot co-occur with an 
auxiliary or the negation, as they prevent verb movement from TM to F; the 
form which is used instead is -nut. 


(16) a. *Sind et osti  sité kirjaa. 
you not buy+i that book 

b. Sinéet ostanut — sita kicjaa. 

you not buy+nut that book 


V+nut is the form of the verb which is also used together with the auxiliary 
ole to form the composite tenses perfect and pluperfect: 


10 An altemative would be [+ind] for the indicative, and [-ind] for the conditional and the 
potential. However, the feature [tMood] expresses more naturally the fact that the indicative is 
the unmarked mood. 

11 The features in (14) are purely syntactic (or morpho-syntactic). They do not account for the 
semantics of the moods. It is unclear (at least to us) whether there is any semantic connection 
between past time reference and the conditional mood, for instance. 
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(17) Sind olet/olit ostanut sen kirjan. 
you are /were buy+nut that book 
“You have/had bought that book.’ 


Combining the negation and the auxiliary plus -nut gives a negated perfect or 
pluperfect. 


(18) Sindiet ole ostanut — sité kirjaa. 
you NEG be buy+nut that book 
“You haven't bought that book.’ 


Thus -nut can be used as an allomorph of [-Mood, +Past], and as a past 
participial form. We may express this dual nature of -nut by ascribing to it the 
features [(-Mood), +Past]. Thus it may occur under TM as well as under T, the 
position of the participles and other non-finite verb forms (see (3)). In TM it 
contrasts minimally with the indicative nonpast, i.e. -C ; in T it contrasts 
minimally with the nonpast participle suffix -va, which we assume is [-Past] 
but unmarked for Mood. 


(19) -nut -va 
(-Mood) -Past 
+Past 


The suffix -va occurs chiefly in combination with PASS, as in (20b); (20a) is 
archaic, interpreted as a future tense. 


(20) a. Sind olet ostava sen kirjan. 
you are buy+va that book 
“You are to buy that book.’ 
b. —_ Nyt on ostettava se kirja. 
now is buy+PASS+va that book 
‘Now that book must be bought.’ 


This theory accounts for the fact that you may have -nut instanced twice in 
a simple sentence (ollut is the auxiliary ole+nut). The analysis of the relevant 
portion of (21a) is (21b): 


(21) a. Siind vaiheessa sina et ollut vield ostanut sita kirjaa. 
that point+INE you NEG be+nut yet buy+nut that book 
“At that point you hadn't yet bought that book.’ 
[tp Gy osta+nut};, [yp & sita kirjaa}}]]] 
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1.5. The auxiliary 


The auxiliary in Finnish is ole ‘be’ and its suppletive form in the potential 
mood lie. Like e.g. English be, ole can also be used as a copular verb, forming 
primary predicates together with AP or predicative NP (Pekka on rikas ‘Pekka 
is rich’), or as a locative verb taking a PP or an NP in a locative case as its 
complement. Unlike be, but like English have, ole is used together with the 
past participle to form the perfect and pluperfect tenses (cf. (17)), that is to say, 
it takes TP as complement. Is auxiliary ole a category distinct from main verb 
ole? Is it anything more than a semantically empty verb taking TP as 
complement, as an alternative to NP or AP? One piece of evidence that 
auxiliary ole is a different sort of category/projects a different sort of phrase than 
“main verb" ole is that auxiliary ole is excluded from many kinds of non-finite 
complements where main verb ole is permitted: 


(22) a. Marjan pitaisi [olla hiljaa). 
Marja+GEN should be quiet 
b. *Marjan pitdisi [olla ostanut sen kirjan]. 
Marja should be  buy-nut that book 
Cc. Marja saattaa [olla vakoilija]. 
Marjamay be (a) spy 
d. *Marja saattaa [olla ostanut sen kirjan]. 


e. Mina luulin [Marjan olevan vakoilija]. 
I believed Marja+GEN be+PRTC (a) spy 
f. *Miné luulin [Marjan olevan ostanut sen kirjan]. 


(22a-d) exemplify infinitival complements, (22e,f) exemplify a type of 
participial complements (discussed briefly in section 1.7., below). Auxiliary ole 
is excluded from all these constructions. (22b,d,f) are not excluded for semantic 
reasons: the auxiliary is possible in finite paraphrases of these constructions. 
Compare, for instance, (22d) and (23): 


(23) Saattaa olla [etta Marja on ostanut sen kirjan]. 
may be that Marjais buy-nut that book 
‘It may be the case that Marja has bought that book.’ 


We can account for (22) as follows. First, we postulate that the non-finite 
complements in question are TPs (where T has the value [-Tense] in the 
infinitivals and [+Tense] in the participial constructions; cf. section 1.7. 
below), and that the matrix verbs in question are subcategorized to take TP 
complements. Second, we postulate that auxiliary ole projects a category 
AUXP. Then (22b,d,f) are ruled out because they do not satisfy the 
subcategorization requirements of the matrix verbs. This is, admittedly, a 
somewhat shallow account of the facts in question. A real explanation would 
presumably be based on the syntactico-semantic properties of the auxiliary and 
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the category it projects: it may involve the notion of aspect, for instance.!2 We 
leave open the exact categorial status of AUX/AUXP. 


1.6. The passive 


We assume the passive element (PASS) is a head, generated between T and V. 
As mentioned, the initial motivation for assigning PASS to this position is 
that it is the innermost of the sentential inflections. The alternative is that the 
passive morpheme is Spec-VP, in complementary distribution with a subject 
(external argument). This, too, may account for the morphological position of 
the passive morpheme, given that the verb can move first to its own Spec- 
position, picking up PASS, then moving on from there to higher head 
positions. 

The passive is too complex an issue to be treated here in any detail, and we 
will, by and large, disregard it in the rest of the paper. It does not matter a great 
deal, therefore, which of the two analyses we choose here. Note, however, that 
the Spec-analysis requires allowing movement of a head to its own Spec- 
position (alternatively lowering of an X° specifier to its head). The following 
properties of the passive can be adduced in in support of the head-analysis, 
favoured here. 

First, the passive verb form may have an overt subject in (colloquial) 
Finnish, namely the 1PL pronoun me: 


(24) a. Ostettiin kirja. 
bought-PASS book 
‘A book was bought.’ 
b. = Me ostettiin kirja. 
we bought-PASS book 
“We bought a book.’ 


(24b) has a clearly active meaning; this is how 1PL active is normally 
expressed in colloquial Finnish. Still, the verb form is clearly passive, 
morphologically and in certain important respects syntactically; see Reime (this 
volume). (24a) is, in fact, ambiguous between the passive reading given, and 
the 1PL active reading, that is to say, it may be a pro-dropped version of (24b). 

Second, the passive affix also appears in certain participial constructions 
together with a subject, which, of course, is unexpected if PASS is itself the 
subject. The morphological structure of the participle ostettuani in (25a) is 
given in (25b); the subject is here realized as a possessive suffix (cf. Trosterud 
(this volume)): 


12 Ouhalia (1990) proposes that auxiliaries in English and French are language-specific 
instances of a category ASP, projecting an ASPP. This hypothesis could be extended to ole. It 
may be worth noting, however, that the evidence mentioned (discussed in section 2.2.) 
indicates that this is an optional category of the sentence. In other words, if the auxiliary is 
not overtly realized, there is no ASP/ASPP. 
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(25) a. Ostettuani kirjan, mina lahdin kotiin. 
“Having bought the book, I went home.’ 
b. osta+ttu +a +ni 
buy+[PASS,+PST]+PAR+Px1SG 


(The morpheme-étu is the passive form of the past participle, the active form of 
which is -nut; that is to say, -ttu is TA+nut. The form is hardly a case of 
agglutination, though. PAR = partitive case). 

Third, the passive cannot take an agent phrase. 


(26) Kirja luettiin (*Marjalta). 
book read-PASS Marja-ABL 
‘The book was read by Marja.’ 


This is all compatible with the hypothesis that the passive verb form has a 
"regular" external argument which, when not overt, as in (24b) and (25), is an 
empty pronoun (i.e. pro), which is interpreted as if it were a variable bound by 
an existential quantifier meaning "some unspecified person(s)", or in colloquial 
Finnish as 1PL. The agent phrase in (26) is then excluded since there can only 
be one external argument. If this is on the right track, then PASS is not itself 
the external argument, but, we assume, a head licensing an empty external 
argument position, with a particular interpretation. !3 


1.7 The finiteness-mood connection 


As can be inferred from (4) and (5), above, the only obligatory sentential heads 
in a finite clause in Finnish are F and TM. That is to say, Mood appears to be a 
crucial element of a finite clause. 

There is little doubt that Tense, in the sense of a feature [+Past], may occur 
independently of finiteness, in Finnish. Consider for instance the bracketed 
constructions in (27), exemplifying a participial clause type. 


13° Cf. Li's (1990) analysis of the passive morpheme in some languages as a kind of verb. 
Another property of the Finnish passive which may be noted in support of the head analysis 
over the extemal argument analysis is that so-called ergative verbs, i.e. verbs which 
characteristically lack an external argument, may be passivized in Finnish (unlike the 
situation in many other languages): 
(i) Tultiin liian my6haan. 
ccme+PASS+PAST too late 
‘People/we came too late.’ 
Another interesting property of colloquial Finnish is that the passive morpheme may be 
instanced twice in the same simple clause: once on the auxiliary and once on the main verb: 
(it) Siella oltiin jeotu liikaa. 
there be+PASS+PST IND drink+PASS+PST too-much 
‘People had been drinking too much there.’ 
In Standard Finnish only the main verb can bear the passive morpheme. The possibility of a 
doubled passive may not be unproblematic under the head analysis, either, but it seems more 
problematic under the external argument analysis: surely one of the best established syntactic 
generalizations is that there can be at most one extemal argument per (main) verb. 
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(27) a. Han kertoi [Jussi+n osta+nee+n kirjan} 
she told JussitGEN buy+[+Past]+ACC book 
‘She said that Jussi has bought a book.’ 
b. Han kertoi [Jussi+n ostatva+n kirjan]. 
she told Jussi+GEN buy+[-Past]+ACC book 
‘She said that Jussi would buy a book.’ 


The morphemes in bold type are (allomorphs of) the participial affixes -nut and 
-va, which, as discussed above, are defined (in part) by the feature [+PST]. This 
shows clearly that Tense may occur as a part of a non-finite construction, and 
that, hence, finiteness and Tense are two different things. This hypothesis is 
crucial in Holmberg and Platzack (to appear), where it is argued that the 
category F is located in C in Scandinavian (and Verb Second languages ir. 
general), while Tense is located in I (cf. also Stowell (1981, 1982)). Ir 
Holmberg and Platzack's theory of Scandinavian, F and Tense are bott 
obligatory elements of every finite clause, in the languages they discuss. Bul 
the Finnish facts indicate that the presence of F and Tense, in the absence oi! 
Mood, is not sufficient to make a well-formed finite clause, at least ir 
Finnish. Consider (28): 


(28) *Sind e+t ostatva  kirjaa. 
you NEG+2SG _ buy+[-Past] book 


The construction contains, in addition to AGR, the [-Past] affix -va. The 
sentence is hopelessly ungrammatical. What is required apparently, in additior 
to AGR (or more generally, F) is a category instantiating the feature [+Mood] 
e.g. as in (29a,b):!4 


(29) a. Sind e+t osta+C sita kirjaa. 
you NEG+2SG buy+[-Mood, -Past] that book 

b. Sina e+t ostatisi sité kirjaa. 

you NEG+2SG _buy+[+Mood,+Past] that book 

c. Sind e+t osta+nut sita kirjaa. 


you NEG+2SG_buy+[-Mood,+Past] that book 


Another way of putting it is that finiteness, now in a more abstract sense 
requires the presence of two distinct categories in Finnish: F (with or withou 
agreement) and Mood. 


14° This claim is, of course, contingent on our analysis of -nut in negated past indicative 
clauses such as (29c) as being [-Mood,+Past]. (29c) contrasts with (i), where -nut is unmarked 
with respect to Mood. 
(i) Sind olet ostanut — sen kirjan. 

“You have bought _ that book.’ 
In this case the auxiliary heads TMP, realizing the features [-Mood,-Past]. 
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2. SOME EMPIRICAL CONSEQUENCES 
2.1. Adverb placement and verb movement 


One of the central claims in this paper is that verbs in Finnish undergo 
movement from a base-position under VP to an INFL-type position outside 
VP. This sort of movement has been argued to apply in a large range of 
typologically diverse languages, including the Germanic languages, the 
Romance languages, the Kru languages discussed by Koopman (1984), and 
Welsh, Irish, and possibly other VSO languages (cf. Sproat (1985)). Some of 
the most important evidence of such movement, in particular in SVO 
languages, is based on the relative order of the finite verb and various sentence 
adverbs. Such evidence is present in Finnish as well, as we will show. In the 
seminal work of Pollock (1989), the distribution of adverbs also provides 
crucial evidence for the existence of more than one sentential (INFL-headed) 
projection outside VP in French and English. We will show that this is the case 
in Finnish, too, although the status of the adverb placement facts is slightly 
different in Finnish, as compared with these languages. We take it to be 
established, independently of facts concerning adverb placement, that Finnish 
has INFL split in at least two positions: F and TM. We have put forth the 
hypothesis that there are potentially four more sentential heads with 
projections: NEG, AUX, T, and PASS. We will examine to what extent adverb 
placement can provide evidence in favour of this hypothesis. We will show that 
given certain reasonable (but certainly not incontrovertible) assumptions it 
provides evidence of NEG/NEGP and T/TP. 

There are two types of verb movement in Finnish. One of them is relatively 
uncontroversial as far as its existence is concerned. This movement is 
exemplified in (30): 


0) a. Ostiko —_ Jussi sen kirjan? 
bought-Q Jussi that book 
‘Did Jussi buy that book?’ 
b. | Olenpas mind ostanut sen kirjan. 
have-FOC I _ bought that book 
‘I have, indeed, bought that book.’ 


The effect of this movement is that of questioning or focusing the verb. In the 
former case the verb has the question particle -kO attached to it, in the latter 
case, normally, a focus-particle -hAn or -pA(s). It is an instance of a more 
general phenomenon of focusing (questioning being a special case of focusing) 
by movement to the front: not just verbs, but any category compatible with 
focus may undergo this movement with affixation of the question- or focus- 
particle. 


GB) sa. Senko kirjan Jussi osti? 
that-Q book Jussi bought 
“Was it that book, that Jussi bought?’ 
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b. | Viime vuonnapas mina sen kirjan ostin. 
last year-FOC I that book bought 
‘It was last year I bought that book.’ 


The verb movement exemplified in (30) is an "A-bar type" of verb movement, 
related (in this respect) to verb-focusing-by-movement in the Kru languages 
discussed by Koopman (1984) (who proposes a distinction between A- 
movement and A-bar movement in the case of verb movement), and Kallgren 
and Prince (1989) for Yiddish. The precise landing site of the movement is a 
tricky question which we will not be concerned with here. For our purposes it 
is sufficient that the verb “moves to COMP" in the traditional sense (i.e. it 
may adjoin to C, or land in Spec-CP, among other possibilities).15 

More controversial is the claim that Finnish also has verb movement of the 
“A-movement type" (in Koopman's (1984) sense), that is movement out of VP 
to a functional head position between the subject (the S-structure subject 
position) and VP. Reasonably direct evidence of such movement is provided in 
SVO languages (such as French, English, or Icelandic) by the relative order of 
the finite verb or auxiliary and various sentence adverbs. Consider, for instance, 
French: 


(32) a. Jean a évidemment parlé anglais. 
Jean has obviously — spoken English 
b.  *Jean a parlé évidemment anglais. 
Cc. Jean parle évidemment anglais. 
Jean speaks obviously English 


The finite verb form (in bold type) must precede the sentence adverb 
évidemment, while the non-finite (participial) form must follow it. This is 
accounted for if évidemment, like other sentence adverbs, is obligatorily 
positioned outside VP (more precisely, outside the category headed by the 
participial form of the verb, which is VP in standard descriptions), and if the 
finite verb has to move out of VP, to a position preceding the sentence 
adverb(s). Given the INFL-hypothesis, that is the hypothesis, first proposed by 
Chomsky (1957), that verbal inflections are base-generated outside VP, the 
favoured description is that the verb (main or auxiliary) moves to the 
position(s) of the inflection(s), and that this is how the merger of verb and 
inflections is achieved, in these languages. A pattern similar to the French one 
in (32) can be seen in Finnish, as well: 


15 It is notable that verb focusing is possible also in embedded contexts, but not for instance 
NP focusing: 


(i) Tiedatks, [ ostiko Jussi sen kisjan]? 
do-you-know bought-Q Jussi that book 
(ii) *Tiedatk6, [senk6 kirjan Jussi osti]? 


do-you-know that-Q book Jussi bought 
This suggests that the verb lands in C (adjoins to C), while the NP lands in a higher position 
(Spec-CP), which is not available in embedded clauses. 
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(33) a. Jussion ehka  ostanut sen kirjan. 
Jussi has perhaps bought that book 
b. *Jussi on ostanut ehké sen kirjan. 
c. Jussi ostaa ehka __ sen kirjan. 
Jussi buys perhaps that book 
‘Jussi will perhaps buy that book.’ 


Again, we can account for this pattern if ehkd is obligatorily positioned outside 
the category headed by the participial form of the verb, and the finite form is 
the result of movement of the verb or auxiliary to the position(s) of the finite 
verb inflections, also outside this category. 

A potential problem is that the construction exemplified by (33b) is, in fact, 
at least marginally acceptable under certain conditions, which are not fully 
understood. Typically, the order is acceptable when the object is focused, as in 
(34): 


(34) Jussi olisi ostanut ehkd SEN kirjan, mutta varmaan ei TATA. 
Jussi be+COND buy+nut perhaps that book but surely NEG this 
‘Jussi might have bought THAT book, but surely not this one.’ 


We do not have any good explanation why focusing has this effect on adverb 
placement.!® We will, however, come back later to the problem posed by the 
relatively free positioning of adverbs in Finnish, and we will show that the 
possibility of a word order as in (34) is compatible with our theory. For the 
moment it is sufficient to note that there is a clear contrast between (33a,c) on 
the one hand, and (33b) on the other hand, in that the latter requires a special 
focusing pattern (indicated by stress and intonation) to be acceptable. 


2.2. Two types of sentence adverbs 


The following is a rough, but for our purposes adequate, classification of 
sentence adverbs in Finnish (following Holmberg 1989). There are two classes, 
which we call Advl and Adv2, respectively. Advl includes what you might 
call modal, or epistemic adverbs, while Adv2 includes time, frequency and 
degree-related adverbs. Some representatives are listed in (35): 


16 }t does not seem correct to say that the adverb has "NP-scope” in (34), i.e. scope only over 
the object NP. Clearly, adverb plus NP do not form a constituent. They cannot, for instance be 
moved together. Nor does it seem correct to to say that it has VP scope. The LF of the relevant 
part of (34) is rather something like (i) (ignoring the conditional): 

(i) For x = that book (PERHAPS ( Jussi has bought x)). 

That is to say, the adverb has sentential scope, which somehow is made possible by the 
focusing of the object, even though the adverb is situated way down inside the sentence 
(adjoined to VP, as we shall claim) in S-structure. 
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(35) Advil Adv2 
varmaan ‘surely’ aina ‘always’ 
ehké ‘perhaps’ pian ‘soon’ 
nékOjaan ‘evidently’ usein ‘often’ 
kai ‘probably’ koskaan ‘ever’ 
ilmeisesti ‘obviously’ kokonaan = ‘completely’ 


Adv1 can have scope over the entire sentence (i.e. at least over FP; we will 
later suggest that they must have FP scope), while Adv2 cannot: Adv2 always 
has narrower scope than Adv]. This is indicated by the fact that their relative 
order, when they occur together, is obligatorily Advl-Adv2: 


(36) a.  Pekkaei ehka = aina__ tahdo olla yksin. 
Pekka NEG perhaps always want be alone 
“Perhaps Pekka doesn't always want to be alone.’ 
b. *Pekka ei aina ehka tahdo olla yksin. 


Taking ehkd ‘perhaps’ and aina ‘always’ as representatives of the two classes 
of adverbs, we get the following pattern of distribution in a structure including 
all INFL-elements except PASS, i.e. F, NEG, TM (here Conditional), AUX, 
and T: 


G7) a. Ehka Pekkaei  olisi valittanut siita (jollei...) 
perhaps Pekka NEG be+COND complain+nut it+ABL (if-not...) 
‘Perhaps Pekka wouldn't have complained about it (if...not...)’. 
b Pekka ehka ei olisi valittanut siité 
Cc. Pekka ei ehka olisi valittanut siité 
d. Pekka ei olisi ehka valittanut siita 
e (*)Pekka ei olisi valittanut ehka siité 


(38) a. *Aina Pekkaei __ olisi valittanut siité 
always Pekka NEG be+COND complain+nut it-ABL 
‘Pekka wouldn't always have complained about it’ 
b *Pekka aina ei olisi valittanut siité 
Cc. Pekka ei aina olisi valittanut siité 
d. Pekka ei olisi aina valittanut siita 
e (*)Pekka ei olisi valittanut aina siita 


(The (e) sentences are, again, more or less acceptable given the marked focus 
pattern in (34)). One generalization which emerges from these data is that the 
adverb aina cannot occur in the “left periphery” of the sentence. This holds true 
of Adv2 in general. (39) shows that this is not (only) a question of relative 
scope of adverb and negation in (38): 


(9) a. *Pekka aina on valittanut _ siiti. 
Pekka always has complained about-it 
b. Pekka on aina valittanut siita. 
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This generalization requires some qualification, though: aina , and several other 
Adv2 adverbs, e.g. pian ‘soon’, may, in fact, occur sentence initially, as in 
(40): 


(40) a. Aina sind olet mydhassa. 
always you are late 
b. Pian Pekka on lukenut kaikki nami kirjat. 
soon Pekka be read+nut all —_ these books 


However, in this case the adverb is focused, or at least, is moved to a_ position 
outside FP, the position which is also the landing site of focused or topicalized 
phrases, i.e. Spec-CP, in the framework we assume. This is shown by the fact 
that while (37a) accepts another fronted (focused or topicalized) phrase, (40a,b) 
do not: 


(41) a. Siind tapauksessa ehka Jussiei _ olisi valittanut. 
in-that case —_ perhaps Jussi NEG be-COND complain+nut 
"In that case perhaps Jussi wouldn't have complained.” 
b. *Nykydan aina sind olet mydhassi. 
nowadays always you are late 
c. *Kaikki nama kirjat pian Jussi on lukenut. 
all these books —_ soon Jussi be read+nut 


We propose that the adverbs aina and pian in (40) are in Spec-CP, binding a 
trace inside FP, where the trace determines their scope (qua adverbs; insofar as 
they are focused, their “focal scope” is determined by their S-structure position 
in Spec-CP). Thus we maintain that Adv2 cannot take scope over FP. 

After these preliminaries, consider (42) and (43), where (42a) = (38c):!7 


(42) a. Jussiei aina_ olisi valittanut siité 
Jussi NEG always be+COND complain+nut it+ABL 
‘Jussi wouldn't always have complained about it.’ 


b. *Jussi aina olisi valittanut siita 
Cc. Jussi olisi aina valittanut siité 
(43) a. Jussi ei aina valittaisi siitaé 


17 ‘The status of the (b) sentences in (42), (43), and (39a) is somewhat unclear. As discussed in 
Holmberg (1989) the word order they exemplify is acceptable under certain conditions. The 
generalization proposed in Holmberg (1989) is that it is acceptable precisely when C is filled. 
This covers embedded clauses and clauses where a category is focused by fronting: 


(i) Luuletko [etté Jussi aina _ olisi valittanut siita}? 
Do-you-believe that Jussi always would-have complained about-it 
(ii) Sitaéhén min aina olen sanonut. t 


hat+FOC I always have said 
Holmberg (1989) proposed that a filled C made possible lowering F (Affix Hopping) to the 
next head down, which yields the word order in (i) and (ii) when the adverb is adjoined to (the 
equivalent of) TMP. We will not take a stand on this issue here. For our purposes it is sufficient 
to note that there is a fairly clear difference in acceptability between the (a) and (c) sentences 
on the one hand, and the (b) sentences on the other, in (42) and (43). 
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b. *Jussi aina valittaisi siité 
Cc. Jussi valittaisi aina siitaé 


Remember that we have assumed that it is characteristic of Adv2 that they 
cannot take scope over FP; this accounted for the ungrammaticality of (38a,b). 
The theory of scope we assume is that of May (1985) (cf. also Chomsky 
(1986)). According to it, an adverb will have scope over FP if it is adjoined to 
FP or to the phrase which is the complement of F, that is NEGP, or in the 
absence of NEG/NEGP, TMP.!8 Thus, in (44a), the adverb, although it is 
adjoined to TMP, has scope over FP. 


(44) a. [gp Jussi [f olisi; [pyqp aina [ppp ¢; valittanut siita)]]) 
b. — [pp Jussi [f olisi; [Typ ej [(AUXpP aina [AUXP ¢&j --- J] 


The analysis, therefore, cannot be as in (44a): the adverb must be adjoined lower 
down in the tree, for instance to AUXP, as in (44b), or to TP. Now in (42a) 
and (43a) the word order tells us that the adverb is between F and TM, ice. it 
cannot be adjoined lower than to TMP. This is possible, however, in this 
structure given that NEG is a head, projecting a phrase NEGP, between TMP 
and F. In (45), which is the analysis we assume of (42a), the adverb adjoined to 
TMP has scope over NEGP but not over FP. 


(45) [pp Jussi [Fp eij [NEGP [NEG ¢]; (Twp aina [Twp valittaisi ...]]]]) 


Without the assumption that NEG is a head projecting a NEGP we could not 
maintain the theory of adverbal scope as sketched here 

Adverb placement also provides some evidence of a category TP distinct 
from VP. First, the fact that (46) is well formed is evidence that some Adv1 
adverbs may adjoin to TP; as noted in section 1.5., we assume that non-finite 
clauses are TPs: 


(46) Minaluulin  [Jussin ehk4 _—ostavan téman kirjan]. 
I believed Jussi+GEN perhaps buy+va+ACC this book 
‘I thought that Jussi would perhaps buy this book.’ 


(47) is acceptable, too, but crucially with the marked intonation and (hence) 
reading discussed in connection with example (34). 


(47) Mina luulin [Jussin ostavan ehka TAMAN kirjan] 


18 Formally: 
(i) a as scope over B iff «© m-commands 8. 
(ii) @ m-commands B iff B is dominated by y, where y¥ is the first maximal projection every 


segment of which also dominates a, and 8 is not dominated by a. 
Thus, in the configuration (44a) the adverb aina, although it is adjoined to TMP, has scope 
over FP, since FP is the first maximal projection of which every segment (in the sense of 
May (1985)) dominates aina. 
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Given the assumption that there is a category T/TP distinct from V/VP, and 
that the verb moves from the V-position to the T-position, we may analyze 
(47) as having ehkd adjoined to VP. The structure would be (48): 


(48) [pp Jussin [yp [7 ostavan); [yp ehka [yp e; taman kirjan]]]] 


Similarly, finite constructions like (34) would have the adverb adjoined to VP, 
which yields the reading discussed (cf. footnote 16). Without the "T/TP 
hypothesis" it seems difficult to propose an analysis for (47) and (34) which 
does not violate well-established principles. Presumably we do not want to 
place the adverb between the verb and its complement NP in D-structure, since 
this would either violate binary branching or the sisterhood condition on the 
head-complement relation (cf. Kayne (1984: introd.)). We also cannot very well 
analyze the construction as arising through movement of the object NP 
rightwards, over an adverb adjoined to the right of VP or some higher 
projection. This is because Adv1 cannot adjoin to the right of the predicate 
(except in some cases when preceded by a comma break): 


(49)  *Jussi on ostanut tamén kirjan ehka. 


Consequently, the preferred analysis is one involving verb movement leftwards, 
across an adverb left-adjoined to VP, a possibility which is allowed by our 
theory, where the verb is assumed to move from its base position to T, the 
position of participial and infinitival affixes. 


2.3 Quanitifier Float 


In this section we will show that the distribution of "floating quantifiers" also 
provides evidence in favour of the T/TP hypothesis. Sportiche (1989) has 
proposed that the so-called floating quantifier in (SOb) is in the base position of 


the subject, which is adjunct-to-VP, according to Sportiche.!9 


(50) a. Tous les enfants ont vu ce film. 
all the children have seen this film 
b. Les enfants ont tous vu_ce film. 


The idea is that the quantifier may either be moved along with the NP it 
quantifies, from the base position to Spec-IP, or it may be left behind with the 
trace of the moved NP. The structure of a Quantifier Float construction would 
thus be essentially (51): 


(51) NP; ... [yp Inp Q ej] VP 


19 Following Koopman and Sportiche (1987), he specifically does not assume that the subject 
originates in Spec-VP. The distinction is, of course, obliterated in the X-bar theory assumed by 
us, 
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Although by no means unproblematic, this analysis has a number of appealing 
properties, one of them being that the anaphor-like relation between the 
quantifier and the subject NP falls out as a consequence of the fact that the 
quantifier is contained in an NP also containing a trace bound by the subject. If 
accepted, the analysis provides direct evidence of the analysis of the subject’ 
(external argument) as originating in VP. 

If the sentence contains several auxiliaries, the quantifier may appear in 
several positions: 


(52) a. Les enfants ont tous été apercus par les voisins. 
the children have all been seen __ by the neighbours 
b. Les enfants ont été tous apercus par les voisins. 


Sportiche (1989) favours an analysis where (52a) is derived by movement first 
of the NP with the quantifier to the Spec-position of the auxiliary étre, followed 
by movement of the NP minus the quantifier, leaving the latter stranded in 
Spec-AUXP, between the two auxiliaries. (The alternative is to assume that the 
quantifier is left behind in VP by NP-movement, being subsequently moved 
leftwards to Spec-AUXP.) 

Consider, in this light, the following Finnish data: 


(53) a. Opiskelijat eivat kaikki ole muuttaneet uusiin —_asuntoihin. 
students NEG all have moved new+ILL apartments+ILL 
‘The students haven't all moved to new apartments.’ 
b.  Opiskelijat eivat ole kaikki muuttaneet uusiin asuntoihin. 
Cc. Opiskelijat eivat ole muuttaneet kaikki uusiin asuntoihin. 


These possibilities are predicted by our theory. In (53a) kaikki, or rather [yp 
kaikki e,] (assuming Sportiche's theory), would be in Spec-TMP (= left- 
adjoined to TMP, in our framework). In (53b) it would be in Spec-TP (or 
conceivably Spec-AUXP). In (53c), finally, it would be in Spec- VP (= adjoined 
to VP; cf. footnote 19). 

Thus Quantifier Float provides us with another piece of evidence in favour 
of a category T/TP separate from V/VP, where T is a landing site of verb 
movement from VP: the word order in (53c) is a result of verb movement from 
the base position of the verb in VP to T. Without this hypothesis, i.e. 
assuming that the participial form of the verb is in the base position of V in 
VP, we would not know how to account for (53c). As above, in connection 
with (47) and (48), we could not assume that the subject NP is base-generated 
between the verb and its direct object without violating various well-established 
principles. 

It might be noted that there is a fairly subtle difference between (53a,b) on 
the one hand, and (53c) on the other: the latter may be somewhat unpreferred 
compared with the other two, perhaps in particular in writing. However, in 
general people seem to have no hesitations in accepting (53c) alongside (53a,b), 
even without any kind of pauses or special intonation patterns. Judging from 
Sportiche's (1989) footnote 4, the corresponding word order in French (tous 
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between vu and ce film in (50)) is not totally unacceptable, either (although it 
is ignored by Sportiche). If the word order is accepted, it may imply that 
French, too, has something corresponding to T, with verb movement V-to-T. 


2.4 Agreement 


In the constructions (54a,b,c) we have agreement in two places: 


(54) a. Lapset eivat lukeneet téta kirjaa. 
children NEG+3PL read+nut this book 
[PL] 


‘The children didn't read this book.’ 

b. Lapset ovat lukeneet téman kirjan. 
children be+3PL read+nut this book 

{PL] 

‘The children have read this book.’ 

Cc. Lapset eivat ole lukeneet taté kirjaa. 
children NEG+3PL be read+nut this book 

[PL} 

‘The children haven't read this book.’ 


F/AGR agrees with the subject in person and number, and -nut agrees in 
number. The latter, in fact, pertains only to written and formal spoken 
language: in (most varieties of) spoken Finnish -nut shows no agreement. In 
(55), where -nut is instanced twice, there is agreement in three places. 


(55) a. Lapset eivat olleet lukeneet tata kirjaa. 
children NEG+3PL be+nut read+nut this book 
[PL] {PL] 


Given our analysis, and assuming that the subject is Spec-VP in D-structure, 
and that it is (or at least can be) moved successive-cyclically via each 
intermediate Spec-position to Spec-FP, we can account for the agreement facts 
by Spec-head agreement. That is to say, we can maintain, following Kayne 
(1988), that subject-predicate agreement is always a strictly local relation, 
holding between a head o@ and a specifier B of a. Simplifying somewhat, we 
can say that agreement occurs (or is required) between a head o and a specifier B 
of a when a and B are both marked for some feature(s) such as person, 
number, gender, etc. (the -features, so called). In this situation « and B must 
have the same value for the feature(s) in question. The structure of (55) will be 
(56): (The stem of NEG is represented by "E", to avoid confusion with the 
emptiness symbol.) 
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(55) 

EP 
NP > FP 

F- —~NEGP 

NEG~ TMP 
NP ~TMP 
TM—~AUXP 
AUX— TP 
NP ~T 
T VP 
NP~ ~VvP 


lapsetj Ej-3PL ee olex+nut ek ej lukejt+nut ej e] 
PL PL PL PL PL 


Each occurrence of agreement is an instance of (local) spec-head agreement, 
holding between a head and the plural subject /apset or one of its traces. That 
F/AGR agrees in person, while -nut agrees in number, may be regarded as 
simply a consequence of lexical properties of these morphemes: AGR is 
specified in the lexicon as having a value for person and number, while -nut is 
specified as having a value for number only.?° In colloquial Finnish -nut 
would be unmarked for number.?! 


2.5. A note on NEG Movement 


Consider the relation between the negation and the adverb in the following 
examples: 


(56) a. Jussiei | varmaan ole ostanut sit& kirjaa. 
J. NEGsurely has bought that book 
b. Jussi varmaan ei ole ostanut sitd kirjaa. 


The two sentences are synonymous: both have the reading (57a), neither have 
the reading (57b): 


20 Altematively just person, that is if we consider AGR to have six values for person, rather 
than three persons and two numbers. That this may be more correct is indicated by the fact that 
the 2PL polite form of address does not show plural agreement on -nut: 
(i) Oletteko Te jo —_ sy6nyt/*syGneet, hyva herra? 

be+2PL+Q You(PL) already eat+nut(SG)/eat+nut(PL) good sir 

‘Have you already eaten, sir?’ 
21 We have not included any more traces of the subject in (55) than is required for either Theta - 
role assignment (the trace in Spec-VP) or agreement (the traces in Spec-TP and Spec-TMP). We 
are not compelled to do so, given that we assume that the spec-positions are adjunction 
positions, and hence optional. 
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(57) a. CERTAIN (NOT (Jussi has bought that book)) 
b. | NOT (CERTAIN (Jussi has bought that book)) 


That (56a) should have the reading (57a) is surprising, given that the scope of 
negation and the scope of adverbs is generally determined by their surface 
Structural position, at least in the better known European languages.22 Finnish 
provides a clear counterexample: in (56a) the negation asymmetrically c- 
commands the adverb. Still the only acceptable reading is the one where the 
adverb has wider scope than the negation.23 This will be the case with any 
Advi type adverb, but with no Adv2 type adverb. Compare (58) and (59): 


(58) Jussi ei ehk&/todella/kai/ ilmeisesti pidd sinusta. 
Jussi NEG perhaps/truly/ presumably/obviously like you 
“‘Perhaps/truly/etc. Jussi doesn't like you.’ 

(59) a. Jussiei aina ole pitanyt sinusta. 

J. NEG always has liked you 
‘Jussi has not always liked you.’ 

b. Marjaei _—_usein katso_televisiota. 
Marja NEG often watches television 
‘Marja doesn't often watch television.’ 

Cc. Miné en taysin muista _ tapahtunutta. 
I NEGcompletely remember what-happened 
‘I don't completely remember what happened.’ 


The sentences in (59) do not have a reading where the adverb has scope over the 
negation (hence not “It oftens happens that Marja doesn't watch television" for 
(59b), for instance). 

Now, this could provide interesting support for the hypothesis that NEG is 
a head which is raised to F: we might analyze (56a) as having the adverb 
adjoined to NEGP, as shown in (60): 


(60) [fp Jussi [Fp ei; [NEGP varmaan [NEGP & [Twp Ole -..J]]]J 


Then, if for some reason the scope of the negation is determined not by its 
position in F, but by the position of its trace under NEGP, we would have an 
account of the relative scope of the adverb and the negation. The reason why 


22 One type of counter-example is (i): 

(i) He doesn't, probably, like you. 

It is crucial in (i) that the adverb is parenthetical. No such condition obtains for (56a). 
Intonation-wise, and otherwise, (56a) is probably less marked than (56b). 

If scope is defined in terms of m-command, as above in section 2.2., then the adverb 
in (55a) being adjoined to TMP will at least have the trace of NEG within its scope. This might 
provide a line of explanation, given a suitable theory of adverbal scope. However, we may 
have trouble explaining why the scope is asymmetric, i.e. why NEG cannot have scope over 
the adverb, in spite of both m- and c-commanding it. We have to account also for why adverbs 
in many other languages cannot take scope over a negation even though they (appear to) m- 
command it, as in, say, English *John hasn't certainly bought that book. 
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only Adv! can take scope over the negation would be that Adv2 can never be 
adjoined higher than TMP. An explanation of why the scope of negation is 
determined by the position of the NEG-trace might take as a starting point the 
morpho-phonological nature of NEG-movement: the negation in Finnish is a 
bound morpheme which has to adjoin to AGR. NEG-movement can be seen as 
triggered by this morphological property of NEG. However, certain other facts 
relating to scope indicate that this account of the scope relations in (56) and 
(58)-(59) may be on the wrong track. Note that Mood always has scope over the 
negation: 


(61) a. Pekkaei _liene unohtanut sinua. 
Pekka NEG be+POT forgotten you 
‘Pekka has probably not forgotten you.’ 
b. Marjaei  ikina ostaisi tata kirjaa. 
Marja NEG ever buy-COND this book 
“Marja would never buy this book.’ 


As indicated by the English translation the potential mood obligatorily has 
scope over the negation. (61a) does not have a reading “It is not probable that 
Pekka has forgotten you". Similarly, although less transparently, the 
conditional mood has obligatory scope over the negation in (61b): the 
conditionality of the event described is not negated. That is to say, the scope 
relations of (61a,b) are as represented in (62a,b), respectively: 


(62) a. POT (NEG (Jussi has forgotten you)) 
b. © COND (NEG(Marja buy this book)) 


This suggests that Mood undergoes raising in LF, to a position where it c- 
commands all of FP. As noted, only adverbs in the Adv1 class take scope over 
the negation in spite of being c-commanded by (the surface realization of) the 
negation in S-structure. This is the class of epistemic adverbs, i.e. those which 
express probability, possibility, etc. Quite conceivably the scope facts in (56) 
and (58) are an instance of the same phenomenon as (61): All “epistemic 
categories" undergo raising in LF to a position where they c-command FP, 
presumably adjunct-to-FP position. The epistemic categories include (at least) 
Mood and adverbs of the Adv] class.24 

This also provides (at least potentially) a solution to a problem not 
mentioned earlier. We have assumed that Adv1 adverbs may be adjoined as low 
down as to TP, and even VP (the latter under marked conditions). In these 
positions, given the theory of scope assumed, the adverbs clearly do not have 
scope over FP, since they do not m-command FP. Yet, ignoring for the 
moment the marked case of VP-adjunction, which may be slightly different, an 
Adv1 adjoined to TP has the same scope as when it is adjoined to FP or TMP: 


24 Since the adverbs in question may be analyzed as heads, albeit heads which do not project 
a phrase, this raising would be a case of head-movement in LF. 
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varmaan ‘certainly’ in (63a) has (or at least can have) the same scope as in 
(63b,c), which is scope over the entire sentence: 


(63) a. Marjaei ole varmaan lukenut tata kirjaa. 
Marja NEG have certainly read _ this book 
b. = Marja ei varmaan ole lukenut tat kirjaa. 
C. Marja varmaan ei ole lukenut tat4 kirjaa. 


This is accounted for, without modification of the theory of scope assumed 
earlier, if Adv! undergoes LF-movement to a position where it c-commands 
FP, 

The question then is why many other languages do not permit a similar 
movement of epistemic adverbs. Consider for instance English: 


(64) *Mary hasn't certainly read this book. 


(64) is not well formed with a reading where the negation has scope over the 
adverb (i.e. ‘It is not certain that...’). However, unlike the situation in Finnish, 
it is also not well formed with a reading where the adverb has scope over the 
negation. In fact it has no well-formed reading, hence the star. In the present 
framework we would say that English has some property which blocks LF- 
raising of the adverb: some category between the adverb and FP is a barrier for 
LF-movement of the adverb. We can only speculate about what the crucial 
property may be.25 

We can also suggest a solution to another problem implicit in the theory of 
adverbs sketched in section 2.2.: We noted that when Adv1! and Adv2 occur 
together, Adv1 precedes Adv2. The example was (37), repeated here as (65): 


(65) a. Pekka ei ehk4 _—_aina_tahdo olla yksin. 
Pekka NEG perhaps always want be alone 
‘Perhaps Pekka doesn't always want to be alone.’ 
b. *Pekka ei aina ehké tahdo olla yksin. 


We have seen that there is an overlap in the positions where Advl and Adv2 
may occur. For instance, both may be adjoined to TMP, as they are, 
conceivably, in (65).26 The question is, then, why (65b) is not well-formed, in 
particular if scope is determined by m-command: if both adverbs are adjoined to 


25 In (64) it looks like the negation creates a barrier, but the negation alone is not 
responsible, as shown by the ill-formedness of (i): 

(i) *Mary has been certainly reading in this book. 

26 We should note the possibility that Advl in (65a) is adjoined to NEGP while Adv2 is 
adjoined to TMP. An altemative example excluding this possibility would be (i) 


(i) a. Pekka ei _olisi ehka  aina_ tahtonut olla yksin. 
P ekka NEG be-COND perhaps always wanted (to) be alone 
b. *Pekka ei olisi aina ehka tahtonut olla yksin. 


In (ia) Adv1 may be adjoined to AUXP and Adv2 to TP, or both of them to AUXP or to TP. The 
question addressed in the text is, why is the inverse order exemplified in (ib) not well formed? 
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TMP they will both have exactly the same m-command domain (cf. footnote 
18). However, under the hypothesis that Adv1 (obligatorily) undergoes LF- 
raising, we may rule out (65b) as a violation of Relativized Minimality (cf. 
footnote 5). The adverb aina in (65b) acts as a Minimality barrier, blocking LF- 
movement of the adverb ehkd to the FP-adjunct position. 
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What Makes Finnish Different? Remarks on 
a Sentence Type Theory of Finnish 


Paivi Schot-Saikku 
University of Amsterdam 


INTRODUCTION 


The notion Sentence Type, following the publication of Hakulinen and 
Karlsson (1979), plays a prominent role in linguistic theory in Finland. The 
basic idea, essentially following Lyons (1977), is that the sentences of a 
language can be adequately described as modeled on a limited set of Sentence 
Types (Lyons' kernel-sentences), defined. in terms of a limited set of syntactic 
categories, usually a verb plus some configuration of dependents of the verb. In 
this paper I will examine Sentence Type (ST) theory as applied to Finnish in 
Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979), Kangasmaa—Minn (1982), and Vahamiéki 
(1987). Shortcomings of these models will be brought to light, and a modified 
Sentence Type theory, in terms of case frames, will be proposed. It will be 
assumed that syntactic differences between languages may be expressed in 
terms of the presence or absence of certain Sentence Types, or in terms of 
variation with respect to some feature of a Sentence Type. It will be shown 
that the theory of case frames is able to express some of the most fundamental 
syntactic differences between Finnish and, say, English, in a very concise form. 
The crucial difference between this model and Lyons’ original model, or 
Hakulinen and Karlsson's original model for Finnish, is the use of case and 
agreement as parameters in Sentence Types. 

The paper is organized as follows: Section 1 is a discussion of the notion 
Sentence Type. In sections 2.1-2.3 Lyons’ model and the Finnish adaptations 
of it by Hakulinen and Karlsson and Kangasmaa-—Minn are discussed. The 
traditional distinction between Existential and Non-Existential Sentences will 
be dealt with in section 2.4, and its revision by Vahaémaki in section 2.5. 
Finally, in section 3 a new ST theory, characterized as a case frame theory, 
will be outlined. 


1. PRELIMINARIES 
1.2, The notion "Sentence Type” 


A sentence model is a formal expression of some set of properties of the 
sentence. The notion ‘type’ implies that we are talking about properties of a 
whole class or category ofsentences. A Sentence Type is thus a sentence model 
in which essential and invariant properties, characteristic of a class of 
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sentences, are formally expressed. Ideally a Sentence Type should represent 
generally valid features, being at the same time language-specific. We want it 
to reduce the multitude of forms to a few basic types, of which every actually 
occurring form will be a special case, but we also want it to enable comparison 
between languages. On the one hand simplification is needed because the 
phenomena actually occurring and observed are found to be divergent and 
pluriform. If the models on the other hand picture universal features, they may 
fail to reflect concrete language-specific data. The features should be abstract 
enough to express general properties of natural languages, but concrete enough 
to enable expression of language—specific properties. A solution to this conflict 
is to have the Sentence Types couched in terms of features which may or may 
not be present in a language, and if present, may be combined in more than one 
way. 

The idea is that the Sentence Types of each language are made up of 
features and categories drawn from a finite, universal set of grammatical 
features and categories, at least some of which are optional, and which may 
occur in various combinations. Thus Sentence Types of various languages are 
composed of the same elements, but in different combinations. 

The following properties characterize the notion Sentence Type, as used in 
this article: 

First, a Sentence Type represents basic syntactic properties and relations, 
independent of semantic content. When talking of ‘constituents’ of a sentence 
we mean that the items concerned are felt to belong together. Their 
togetherness in part arises from syntactic interdependence or concomitance of 
given features which is independent of the semantic content or actual context of 
the utterance. 

Second, a Sentence Type represents a simple sentence (the assumption 
being that simple sentences are the building blocks of complex sentences). 
When we exemplify a Sentence Type, we do so by a simple sentence, where 
the lexemes have a concrete meaning, and the constituents are morphologically 
simple. The verb is preferably given in the indicative, third person singular, 
active, affirmative. Furthermore, the sentence will be non-elliptic, and will 
contain strictly obligatory constituents. 

Third, the core structures represented by simple sentences are not minimal 
sentences. The Sentence Types represent typical combinations of features. For 
our present purpose we assume that the core structure consists of a verb and 
two NPs. The categories V and NP are regarded as universal and their 
interdependence (or some form of it) is taken for granted. 


1.3. Preliminary Definition of "Sentence Type" 


The Sentence Type, as used in this article, may be given by the preliminary 
formula: 


(1) NP + V+NP 


This sentence prototype will be the operational definition of Sentence Type 
until later (section 3). However, such details as which parts of speech may take 
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the NP (i.e. XP, in fact) position will not be discussed in this paper, and the 
word order question is also left out of consideration. We will examine different 
ST models proposed for Finnish and be mostly interested in the obligatory 
cases of the NPs, the verb form and the interdependence of these factors. 

The verb is the nucleus of ST. Under certain conditions either or even both 
NPs may be omitted: 


(2) (NP +) V (+ NP) 


The facts to be observed are language-specific, i.e. Finnish, but comparable 
types of case organization may be found in English as well as in Finnish. A 
verb's characteristics as, e.g., ‘transitive’ may be concomitant with a special 
case organization of the NP’s, in Finnish implying that the initial NP appears in 
the nominative and the second NP in the accusative or partitive. If the verb is 
called ‘intransitive’, we in Finnish expect the second NP to take a locative case; 
in English, however, a prepositional phrase is used instead. 


2. THE LYONS MODEL AND ITS APPLICATIONS 


2.1. Lyons’ Kernel-Sentences 


John Lyons (1977) proposed a model of a set of sentences, called ‘'kernel- 
sentences’, arranged into two sets. He defined his ‘kernel-sentences' as simple 
sentences which are introduced in order to enable the semanticist to account for 
the meaning of all the sentences of a language on the basis of the meaning of a 
relatively small number of them. Lyons’ aim is thus to connect a syntactic form 
with a specific semantic interpretation: a different aim from the one sketched 
above. 

Lyons maintains that some or all of the basic kernel-sentences (1-6) 
appear, or may be identified on purely grammatical grounds, in a great many 
unrelated languages (1977:468). His scheme shows six ‘predicative structures’ 
which are called intransitive (1), transitive (2), equative (3), ascriptive (4), 
locative (5) and possessive (6), respectively (1977:469-470): 


(3) Lyons’ predicative structures: 
1. NP+V Kathleen works (hard) (nowadays) (at school). 
2. NP+V+NP That boy plays the piano (in the evening). 
3. NP (+Cop)+NP The chairman is Paul Jones. 
4. NP (+Cop)+NP He's a (clever) boy/He was (very) intelligent/ 
London is cold. 
5. NP (+ Cop) + Loc They were in the attic. 
6. NP (+ Cop) + Poss This bicycle is John's. 


Lyons pays special attention to locative expressions (type 5), which form a 
semantically varied category. He subsequently gives a detailed description of 
them; we take no stand on this issue. Lyons distinguishes five locative 
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expressions and subsequently lists them as ‘sentences with locative subjects 


(1977:476-481): 


(4) Lyons’ "sentences with locative subjects”: 


. Loc (+Cop) + Loc 
8. Loc (4+Cop)+A 
9. Loc+V 
10. Loc + (Cop) +N 
11. Loc (+ Cop) + NP 


This place is London. 

It is cold in London. 

It is raining. 

London is a city. 

There is a book on the table. 


2.2. Application: The HK System 


Lyons’ example was followed in Finnish by Auli Hakulinen and Fred Karlsson 
(1979, reprinted 1988; in the following HK). A major change already takes 
place in their category: kernel-sentences are called ‘sentence types’. Their 
syntactic prominence is also highlighted because they are divided into ‘basic’ 
(1979:93) and 'marginal' (1979:98) types. 


2.2.1. HK’'s Sentence Types 


The first four HK basic sentence types resemble Lyons’ predicative structures 1 
to 4 and bear similar symbols, as the left column shows. In the right column 
one example per type is given (HK offer more). The translation follows the 


original as closely as possible. 
(5) The HK basic types A—C.2 
A NP+V (+X) 
B NP+V+NP 


C.1 NP + Cop + NP 


C.2 NP + Cop + NP/AP 


Lapse+t o+vat puisto+ssa. 
children+PL-NOM be+3PL park+INE 
‘The children are in the park.’ 

Aiti+ni piirtdd+ kartto+j+a. 
Mother+Px1SG draw+3SG map+PL+PART 
"My mother draws maps.’ 
Mieli+kirjailija+ni on Hilja Haahti. 
favorite+author+Px1SG be(3SG) H.H. 
"My favourite author is H.H.' 
Sisare+ni on nero/nerokas. 
sister+Px1SG be(3SG) genius/brilliant 
"My sister is a genius/brilliant.' 


So far, the Finnish and English schemata seem to match. 
The following three types then differ. They are called state of affairs (D), 
existential (E) and possessive (F) types: 


(6) The HK basic types D-F 
D (Loc)+V+(N) 


(Nyt/Tddlld) sata+a. 
(now/here) rain+3SG 
‘(Now/here) it is raining.’ 
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E Loc+V+NP Kuu+ssa on pienti+d lapsti+a. 
moon+INEbe(3SG)small+PL+PART 
child+PL+PART 
‘There are small children in the moon." 

F POSS + Cop + NP Koira+lla on luu. 
dog+ADE be(3SG) bone 
"The dog has a bone. 


Here there are fewer and fewer resemblances. We still notice that Lyons’ 
sentences 8, 9 and 11 in the second group appear to have equivalents in the 
Finnish basic group. The HK type D seems to combine Lyons’ two types 8 and 
9. 

The major change, however, is structural. The previous group (A to C.2) 
shows a one-to-one correspondence in constituents when compared with 
Lyons' kernel-sentences 1 to 4. While the Existential Sentence (type E) may 
match Lyons' kernel-sentence 11 as to semantic content, it certainly does not as 
to form. In fact, types D, E and F all represent ‘existential sentences’ which will 
be discussed below (2.4.). 

Formal dissimilarity is also observed in the type ‘possessive’, which in 
Finnish (F) is constituted by the same syntactic pattern as the existential 
sentence (E), not Lyons’ possessive sentence (6). For some reason, a precisely 
matching (Pydérd on Jussin) possessive pattern is not been included in the HK 
system at all. 

The HK system indicates no common, syntactic or semantic, characteristic 
for the "marginal sentence types" (1979:98), unlike Lyons’ second group which 
is brought under the label ‘sentences with locative subjects’. No semantic or 
syntactic factor actually unites such types as the inclusive (G.1), the resultative 
(G.2), the puhki-type (G.3), the experiencer type (H) and the quantor type (I). 
Examples are again restricted to one per type; the tense is changed into the 
present. 


(7) The HK marginal types G.1.-I 

G.1 NP + Cop + NP+PAR Tama kyla on Hamet+td. 
this village be(3SG) Hame+PAR 
‘This village belongs to Hme.’ 

G.2 NP +tulla+NP/A Pojatsta tule+e mies. 
boy+ELA come+3SG man 
"The boy becomes a man.’ 

G.3 NP + Cop/mennd + AdvIP Kumi on rikki | mene+e puhki. 
tyre be(3SG) Adv /got3SG Adv 
‘The tyre is/gets punctured.’ 

H NP/AdvIP + V+(NP/AdvIP) Minu+a onnistat+a. 
I+PAR be-lucky+3SG 
‘Tam lucky.’ 

I NP+V-+ Quant Tapauks+i+a on kolme. 
case+PL+PAR be(3SG) three 
‘There are three cases.’ 
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English and Finnish share only four of the eleven schemata proposed by Lyons. 
This to some extent contradicts his belief that kernel-sentences are identifiable 
in unrelated languages. 


2.2.2. Discussion 

The HK system and that of Lyons are only in part compatible with each other. 
In spite of this somewhat disappointing result (from Lyons’ point of view), the 
HK system must be regarded as an important contribution in Finnish 
linguistics. It may perhaps best be considered as an attempt to distinguish 
between kernel-sentences and types, yet the model opens new perspectives for 
the ST discussion in Finnish linguistics so far dominated by the Existential 
Sentence approach (see 2.4. below). This approach has also marked the HK 
model, as types E, D and F show, which in fact provoke the discrepancy 
between the Lyons and HK models. The secondary types (2.2.3.) also differ 
structurally from each other. 

If we relate the HK system to the desiderata of a consistent structure 
analysis (cf. also section 1), it thus rather fails because of the structurally 
divergent types within both groups. Besides, the division into ‘basic’ and 
‘marginal’ is not satisfactory. From the theoretical point of view a type cannot 
be considered ‘marginal’. We may of course distinguish a type and sub-types 
which share at least one common feature but differ from each other in regard to 
other features. We may also distinguish ‘typical’, phenomena from ‘less typical’ 
but we should exclude ‘not typical’ after having stated the criteria on which type 
properties are defined. A residue of "non-typical" sentences in the language is 
evidence that the type criteria should be revised. 


2.3. A Three-Type System 


The HK system of sentence types is discussed by Eeva Kangasmaa—Minn 
(1982) (hereafter KM) who draws attention to the contradiction between the 
general type notion and the new HK system with its excessive number of 
structurally overlapping types. She also considers the selection criteria for the 
second group to be rather arbitrary. She advocates maintaining the Existential 
Sentence type, which is, in her opinion, inevitable in Finnish grammar because 
of its language-specific properties. She furthermore wants the information 
structure to be accounted for in the ST analysis. 

She did not elaborate an improved system in more detail, but the 
suggestions concerning the ST theory are valuable. She sketches a system with 
three categories (1982:214): 


(8) The KM system: three types 
nominal sentences NP+Cop+NP (theme NP —rheme NP) 
existential sentences Loc + V + NP (theme VP — rheme NP) 
normal sentences NP+ V+(NP) (theme NP -rheme VP) 


These formulas capture in a succinct form three possible sentence 
organizations. Conciseness must of course be regarded as one of the basic 
demands for every ST theory, but her three types appear somewhat too clear— 
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cut. They indeed offer a general view on sentence structure but not to the 
benefit of language comparisons. This scheme actually supplies less factual 
information on Finnish than the HK system, Furthermore, we have assumed 
(1.3) that the ST theory should be based on the verb and its dependents rather 
than on the NP and VP components. The information structure and word order 
questions are certainly important but they should not complicate the ST issue. 
The KM system leaves us the intriguing question whether word order may play 
a role in sentence type constitution, and if it does, how it could be accounted 
for. 


2.4. Existential and Non—Existential Sentences 


The Existential Sentence (ES, cf. the HK types E and F) is syntactically 
characterized by an initial NP in a locative case, the verb invariably in the third 
person singular, and subject alternation in nominative and partitive. 


(9) a. Kadutlla on auto. 
street+ ADE be(3SG) car 
‘There is a car in the street.’ 
In the street stands a car.’ 

b. Kadutlla on sumu+a/sumuis+ta. 
streett ADE be(3SG) mist+PAR/misty+PAR 
‘There is mist/ It is misty in the street.’ 

c.  Kadutlla on auto+j+a/ poja+n auto+t. 
street+ADE be(3SG) car+PL+PAR/ boy+GEN car+PL-NOM. 
‘There are cars /the cars of the boy in the street.' 
‘In the street are cars/ the cars of the boy.’ 

d. Kadu+lla on nimi. 
street+ ADE be(3SG) name. 

‘The street has a name.’ 

e.  Minu+tlla on auto. 
I+ADE be+3SG car 

'T have a car.’ 


In Non-Existential Sentences show the subject is invariably in the nominative 
and the verb agrees with it: 


(10) a. Auto on/ Auto+t o+vat kadu+lla. 
"The car is /The cars are in the street.’ 
b. Kadutlla ole+n mina. 
‘Tam in the street /It is I who is in the street.’ 


In 1924 Otto Jespersen already had a clear view on this problematic sentence 
category. He wrote: 


Sentences corresponding to English sentences with there is or there are, in which the 
existence of something is asserted or denied — if we want a term for them, we may call them 
existential sentences — present some striking peculiarities in many languages. Whether or not a 
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word like there is used to introduce them, the verb precedes the subject, and the latter is hardly 
treated grammatically like a real subject. (Jespersen 1924, 155.) 


Martti Airila (1928) believed that sentences like (9) may represent a syntactic 
category characterized by a “unipersonal"” (yksipersoonainen) verb. The 
importance of this suggestion for an ST theory has gone unnoticed. The ES, on 
the contrary, attained much attention because of the long debate between Osmo 
Ikola and Aarni Penttilé (1954-1957), where the Existential Sentence (named 
after Jespersen) was made one of the core issues of Finnish syntax (for details 
and bibliography, e.g. Vahamaki 1984). ES formally is a marked sentence 
structure, while other possibilities are called Non-Existential or, because such 
sentences actually are in the majority in Finnish, 'normal sentences’ (cf. the KM 
model above). 

The above-mentioned suggestion by Martti Airila (1928) underlies the ST 
theory which will be developed in this paper. Following this view, the ES 
structure may be a sub-category in the ST which is characterized by the 
unipersonal or default finite form of the verb (cf. 3.1.). With exception of the 
basic division, the ES discussion has largely neglected ST theory questions. 
The main focus has been on semantic problems concerning the "existential 
character" of a sentence, syntactically manifested in particular through the 
partitive. Consequently, the distribution rules for nominative/partitive 
alternation (as in (9)) have expanded to become the most—discussed single 
topic in Finnish linguistics. It is believed that the case distribution problem 
would be solved if only one knew when a sentence is "existential": 

An existential sentence is one in which the relationship between the subject 
and the verb is of the same kind as the relationship between subject and verb in 
sentences with partitive subjects. (Vahimaki 1984:25; the original definition 
given by Osmo Ikola is slightly shortened by Vahémaki.) 

Existential Sentences may without doubt be seen as a universal semantic 
category. Existential sentences also without any doubt share a locative basis 
with possessive constructions (see e.g. Lyons 1977:722-723). Notwithstanding, 
as Otto Jesperson remarks, syntactically they seem to be rather exceptions 
("striking peculiarities") than rules. If one wants to provide a special category 
for them, they may more appropriately be accounted for by the kernel-sentence 
idea as proposed by Lyons (2.1.1.). On the other hand, a formal presentation 
based on a semantic theory has been recently suggested in the monography by 
Borje Vahamaki (1984). 

Borje Vahamaki (1987) has also worked out a general ST scheme based on 
the ES approach. The ES status as part of a general typology has become 
somewhat shaken since the HK model (2.2.). Borje Vahamaki (1987:185-186, 
referred to hereafter as BV) proposes a way of supplementing the HK model by 
means of the "inevitable" (cf. KM 2.3.) ES features. 


2.5. Tradition Revised: The BV System 
2.5.1 BVs Sentence Types 


The BV system divides sentence types into three categories A (11), B (12, 13) 
and C (14). Category A or Non-Existentials is divided into four sub-types 
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which are transitives (A.1), intransitives (A.2), equatives (A.3) and Inclusion 
sentences (A.3.1.). Because no major changes occur in this first part, Finnish 
examples for these categories may be found in the HK categories referred to in 
the right column. 


(11) The BV system: Non-Existentials 
A Non-ES Structures 


A.1. NPnom + V tr,agr + NP (B) 

A.2. NPnom + V intr,agr (+X) (A) 

A.3. NPnom + Cop,agr + NP/AP (C1, C2) 
A.3.1 NPnom + Cop,agr + NPpart (G1) 


The case and the verb form are now well-specified in the formulas. The 
symbols NPnom and NPpar refer to an NP in the nominative or partitive case, 
and the verb symbol 'agr' means ‘in agreement, in a congruent form’. 

Existentials are introduced in the second category (B), which is further 
divided in two sub-categories (B.1. and B.2.). The B.1. category comprises five 
types: General Existentials (B.1); its sub-types (B.1.1.) the Result sentence 
(which matches with G.2. in the HK system); Possessives(B.1.2.), with an 
initial NP in the adessive (HK type F); PART OF sentences (B.1.3.) with an 
initial inessive case; and State sentences (B.1.4.) for weather expressions, 
among other things (cf. D of HK). Examples (from BV) are given for B.1. and 
B.1.3. The first category (12) is the General Existentials. 


(12) The BV system: General Existentials (B.1.) 
BES Structures 
B.1.  AdviP + Vintr3SG + NPnom/part 
Péydd+ssa on jala+t. 
table+INE be(3SG) leg+PL-NOM 
Vedetssd ui kalotj+a. 
water+INE swim-3SG fish+PL+PAR 


‘The table has legs. ‘There are fishes swimming in the water.’ 
B.1.1. AdviPelat + tulla3SG + NP/AP nom/part (G.2) 
B.1.2. AdviPadess + Cop3SG + NPnom/part (F) 


B.1.3. AdvlPiness + Cop3SG + NPnom 

Parki+ssa on uude+t masto+t. 

barque+INE be(3SG) new+PL—-NOM mast+PL-NOM 

"The barque has new masts.’ 

Lahtee+ssd on kirkas vesi. 

spring+INE be(3SG) clear water+PL-NOM 

‘The spring has clear water / There is clear water in the spring.’ 
B.1.4. (AdvIP +) Vintr3SG +NP/AP (D) 


The second category B.2. (13) must be seen as an important improvement 
for the traditionally one—category ES approach: syntactic differences in the 
word order and case distribution are specified by sub-categories B.1. and B.2. 
The partitive—headed B.2. will be called Partitive Initials (13). It shows three 
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types, namely General Existentials (B.2.), the Mensural Quantified sentence 
(B.2.1) and the Sortal Quantified sentence (B.2.2). 


(13) Partitive Initials 

B.2. NPpart + Vintr3SG + AdvIP 
Kalo+j+a ui vede+ssd. 
fish+PL+PART swim-3SG water+INE 
"Fishes swim in the water.’ 

B.2.1 NPpart + Vintr3SG + Adviquant (I) 

B.2.2 NPpart + Vintr3SG + AP 
Kalo+j+a on kirjavt+itatkin. 
fish+PL+PART be-3SG striped+PL+PART+too 
‘There are striped fishes, too./ Fishes may be striped, too.’ 


The system is completed by a third category (C) for 'Experiencer sentence’ 
(cf. the HK type H): 


(14) EXPERIENCER sentence 
C. AdvIP (= NPexper) + V+3SG (+ NP/AdvIP) 

Liisatn kay hassusti. 
Liisa+GEN get-3SG foolishly 
‘Liisa gets tough luck.’ 
Pojatlla on paha jano. 
boy+ADE be(3SG) awful thirst 
‘The boy is very thirsty.’ 


2.5.2 Discussion: the set of symbols in ST theory 

The BV model certainly is a remarkable contribution to the ST theory. It 
supplies a description on the formal features of the constituents, one of the 
desiderata from section 1 above. The analysis is also substantially refined 
through the sub-division in Generals Existentials and Partitive Initials (B.1. 
and B.2.), We are, however, not yet satisfied. Our objections concern the BV 
notation system and, furthermore, the category division in the BV model. 

In the preliminary section (1.3.) we agreed on the symbols V and NP, with 
the reservation that the NP may be an XP as well. We now raise the question 
whether other symbols should be included in the ST theory. The answer should, 
in my opinion, be negative. Sentence Types should, I believe, be drafted 
primarily for the needs of language comparison. An enumeration of language 
facts should determine which current combinations may be organized as 
Sentence Types. Languages may be compared by stating whether given 
Sentence Types are present or absent in a, language and whether variations of a 
Sentence Type may be found or which features of an ST are subject to 
variation. 

Consequently, when referring to features symbols should be used, without 
giving terms or explanations, e.g., that the case adessive in Finnish may signify 
POSSESSOR (cf. (9e) and the HK type F). The BV system takes a step in this 
direction when it dismisses such symbols as Loc or POSS (cf. Lyons and the 
HK). It also systematically exhibits the verb form features and specifies the 
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case of the NP while the HK leaves both unspecified (except, rather 
unexpected, G.1.). 

The BV notation, however, also includes an AdvIP (cf. the HK types G.3. 
and H), and even as a bare AdvIP (B.1., B.1.4., B.2., C; ) and with a special 
case index (B.1.1., B.1.2., B.1.3.). The Advl is now a function symbol. It 
implicates that the NPs in category A must be functions as well, i.e. (being 
‘not—Adverbial') ‘subject’ (NPnom) or ‘object’ (A.1.). The functions form an 
issue of their own, as well as the relationship between forms and functions 
(e.g., which are the cases for ‘object’). 

Category criteria should not be based on semantic contents that are assumed 
to be shared (as e.g. "Existentials", "Experiencer sentence"). Categories should 
share as least one formal feature while optional features constitute sub-types. 
In the BV marking one form gets two different symbols, e.g. the inessive case 
appears as a bare AdvIP in B.1. and as an inessive—indexed Advl in B.1.3. The 
fact that an NPiness is assumed to make up part of two different types does not 
justify two different notations for the same form. On the other hand, one 
symbol may cover different cases if they are assumed to refer to the same 
semantic content, as e.g. AdvIP in C for both the genitive and adessive case. 
Moreover, the formula (C) does not correspond to the given examples. It is 
compensated through an explanation (NPexper) which reminds us of the 
(rejected) Loc and POSS symbols. 

Formal shortcomings may in part follow the BV commitment to the ES 
approach; we cannot discuss this point here in more detail (cf., however, e.g. 
Hakulinen and Karlsson 1979:95; 166-169 on lacking unambiguous syntactic 
distinctions between the ES and Non-ES; Schot—Saikku 1989). Obviously, the 
BV categories B and C are not appropriate in language comparison because 
they are related to language-specific interpretations of given forms. This 
objection is a fortiori directed toward the ES approach. 

Rounding off our scrutiny of the ST models we may remark that one of the 
aims, perhaps the primary aim, of Sentence Type analysis is to distinguish what 
is language-specific from what is general. We may suggest the conclusion that 
primary syntactic features are case and agreement. Together they yield a case 
frame theory which will now be sketched in outline. 


3. OUTLINES OF A CASE FRAME THEORY 


3.1. Case as an ST Criterion 


3.1.1. The Nominative and the Oblique Frame 
Formula (1) may now be replaced by the following ST prototype: 


(16) NPx + V + XPx 


The finite verb appears in configuration with the NP: an initial NP in 
nominative is followed by the verb in agreement; if the initial NP does not 
show the nominative case, there is no verb agreement. Word order variants are 
omitted here. 
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The case configuration shows a fixed case for the initial NP while the final 
XPx varies both as to the part of speech and, if an NP is concerned, as to the 
case. Following the initial constituent the main Sentence Types in Finnish may 
be called ‘nominative frame’ and ‘oblique frame’. The first shows an initial NP 
in the nominative and the verb in a personal form, the latter an initial NP in a 
non—nominative or oblique case and the verb in the non-personal form. The 
non-personal form is homonymous with the third person singular form: this is 
the default finite form of the verb. 

We may call the Nominative Frame type A and Oblique Frame type B. 
They may be given by the following formulas: 


(17) A NPnom+ Vagr + XP 
(18) B  NPobl+V+xXP 


Type A allows a large number of possibilities with respect to the final 
constituent (XP). If the slot XP is filled by e.g. an NPx, the x in Finnish may in 
principle be any of the 15 cases. The actual choice is determined by the verb, 
semantic properties of the NP, or syntactic factors such as presence of negation. 
The rules determining the choice of a PP, AP, Adverb, non-finite V or S 
instead of NP, or omittance of the final constituent, must be discussed 
separately; such topics are already dealt with in linguistics because type A 
appears to be perhaps the most general one in all languages. 


3.1.2. A note on 3PL agreement 

As to Finnish, an important fact must be mentioned although we cannot discuss 
it exhaustively. The agreement of the verb in person and number with an NP in 
the nominative, which is the essential feature of type A, yields a special status 
of the verb form for 3PL. Consider the following examples: 


(19) a. Auto tulete kadut+lle. 

car come+3SG street+ALL 
'The car comes into the street.’ 

b. Auto+t tule+vat kadu+ile. 
cars+PL+NOM come+3PL street+ALL 
"The cars come into the street.’ 

c. Auto+t tule+e kadutlle. 
car+PL-NOM come+3SG street+ALL 
'The cars come into the street.’ 


The standard form PL is shown in (19b). The singular form (19c) may signify 
that the entities which are given by the NP in nominative PL are regarded as 
collective; also, the singular verb form simply dominates in colloquial speech. 
If no NP in the nominative is present, the verb form may be interpreted as 
generic ‘one’: 


(20)  Ta+lle kadu+lle tule+e mieleilain. 
this+ ALL street+ALL come+3SG with—pleasure 
‘This street one visits with pleasure.’ 
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The 3SG form (type A) is, as mentioned, also homonymous with the non- 
personal form or the default finite form (Oblique Frame). If the utterance does 
not contain a personal pronoun with verb agreement, types A and B may 
actually be distinguished by the choice of the XP; where it is an NPx they may 
be distinguished in particular by the configuration of the NP cases. 


3.1.3. Oblique Frame types 

We limit our discussion of the Oblique Frame (18) to main types, without sub— 
types or details of the final XP. The Oblique Frame includes Locative (B.1.), 
Genitive (B.2.) and Partitive (B.3.) frames. The Locative Frame is headed by 
an NPloc, where the symbol ‘loc’ refers to the (six) locative cases. Example (9) 
above illustrates the Adessive type; the BV examples for B.1. and B.1.3.stand 
for our Inessive frame; and the Elative frame signifies 'to become’ as illustrated 
by the HK type G.2. and the BV type B.1.1. Our Locative Frame signifies both 
existential or locative and possessive or abstract (relational) contents, which are 
distinguished from each other largely by the vocabulary, i.e. the semantic 
content of the NPs and their relationship. 

Genitive Frame verbs are modal, signifying ‘to be obliged’: 


(21)  Mei+dén tule+e pesta auto. 
we+GEN come+3SG wash-INF car 
"We should wash the car.' 


The main verbs here are, besides tulee, pitdad'ought to' and tdytyy ‘must’ which 
take the infinitive, and on ‘have to' complemented by a participle or different 
noun components. The XP in the genitive frame is a VP. 

Partitive Frame verbs are causative. The Partitive Frame (cf. the HK type 
H) shows two constituents: 


(22) a.  Minu+a masentata. 
I+PAR make-depressed+3SG. 
‘I feel depressed.’ 


Compare this with the Nominative Frame construction (22b): 


(22) b. Sade masenta+a minu+t. 
rain make-depressed+3SG I+ACC 
‘The rain makes me depressed.’ 


Oblique Frame sentences may in part be regarded as kernel—sentences in the 
sense that the ST conditions determine their semantic scope and limit the 
vocabulary. Nominative Frame conditions are semantically indifferent and are 
distinguished by the verb and its dependants. 
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3.2, Agreement and Redundancy 


Formula 2 (1.3.) gave a provisonal redundancy statement. We specify it here by 
the remark that the Nominative Frame (17) must retain the NPnom either 
explicitly (24a) or in an integrated form (24b). 


(23) A NPnom + Vagr 


(24) a Mina tule+n. 

I(NOM) come+1SG 
‘come.’ 

b. Tule+n. 
come+1SG 
‘Tcome.’ 

Cc. ?Tule+e. 
come+3SG 
?'She/He/It comes.’ 


The question mark in (24c) signifies that a verb form without a person 
distinction is allowed only if the lacking NP can be filled in contextually. The 
elliptic forms, however, are excluded from ST theory (1.2, second point). 


3.2.1. The Passive 

The passive in Finnish is a verb form which signifies that the activity is 
performed by people not named. All verbs in the Nominative Frame signifying 
human activities, and only such verbs, may appear in the passive voice. The 
passive voice must now make the NPnom redundant: 


(25) a. Aiti piirti+4 kartat+n/kartto+j+a. 

Mother(NOM) draw+3SG map+ACC/map+PL+PAR 
‘Mother draws a map/maps.' 

b. —_ Kartta/Kartto+j+a piirre+tadn. 
map(NOM)/map+PL+PAR draw+PASS 
'The/A map is / Maps are drawn.’ 

C. Piirre+taan! / Piirre+taan. 
draw+PASS / draw+PASS 
‘Let us draw! / We/They are drawing (We/You may draw). 

dd. *Kartat+n/Kartto+j+a piirta+d. 
map+ACC/map+PL+PAR draw+3SG 

e. Karta+n/Kartto+j+a piirté+4 nopeasti. 
map+ACC/map+PL+PAR draw+3SG swiftly 
‘One draws a map/maps swiftly. 

(26) a. Aitiistu+u puutarha+ssa. 

mother sit+3SG garden+INE 
‘Mother sits (is sitting) in the garden. 

b.  Puutarha+ssa istu+taan. 
garden+INE sit+PASS 
‘One sits (may sit) in the garden.’ 
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c.  Istu+taan! / Istut+taan. 

sit+PASS / sit+PASS 

‘Let us sit! / We (They) are sitting (We/You may sit).' 
d. *Puutarhatssa istutu. 

garden+INE sit+3SG 
e.  Puutarhatssa istu+u mielellain. 

garden+INE sit+3SG with—pleasure+Px3 

‘One sits in the garden with pleasure.’ 


The passive, accordingly, is put on the same footing as the integrated personal 
form (cf. 24b with 25c and 26c). 

If an initial NPnom is lacking, another NP will be put in this position (25b, 
26b). The initial verb marks a heightened attention to the activity, e.g. 
imperative or adhortative utterances, or narrative stress, among other things (cf. 
also 25c, 26c). The generic sentences are subject to semantic restrictions (cf. 
24c) which limit their composition (25e, 26e). 


3.2.2. Oblique Frame rules 
The redundancy rules of the Oblique Frame (18) may be given as follows: 


(27) Locative Frame (B.1.): |= V +NPnom/part 


(28) a. Onauto/ auto+t/autot+j+a/kylmaa/sumuis+ta. 
be(3SG) car/car+PL-NOM/car+PL+PAR/cold/misty+PAR. 
‘There is a car/ are the cars/ cars/ It is cold/ misty. 
b. Auto/ Auto+t /Autot+j+a /Kylmaa /Sumuis+ta on. 
‘There really is (One really has) a car/ We (You, They) 
have cars /There really are cars/ Cold /Misty is it (now). 


(29) Genitive Frame (B.2.): V+VP 


(30) a. Pitéa pesta auto/auto+t. 
must+3SG wash+INF car/car+PL 
‘One (You) ought to wash the car/ the cars.' 
b. Auto/Auto+t pit pest. 
car/car+PL must wash+INF 
‘The car/ The cars ought to be washed.’ 


(31) Partitive Frame (B.3.):  V 

(32) —§ Masentaa. 
feel-depressed+3SG 
‘One feels depressed.’ 


The Oblique Frame has no passive equivalents (cf. (30) and (30b)). 
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3.3. The Modified Locative Frame: Partitive Initials 


Partitive Initials (PI) (cf. the BV model B.2.) are counted as belonging to the 
Oblique Frame, not to the Partitive Frame but to Modified Locative Frame 
sentences. Modified sentences show a changed word order, and some 
additional syntactic changes, which is not generally the case (cf. (28), (30)). 
The PI sentences may show a Quantifier (cf. BV B.2.1. and B.2.2.): 


(33) | NPpart + V + Quant 


(34) a. Auto+j+a on kolme/ uset+i+ta/ vihre+i+ta+kin. 
cars be(3SG) three/several+PL+PAR/green+PL+PAR-too 
‘There are three/several / also green cars.’ 

b. Onkolme auto+a/ useita / vihreita(kin) autoja. 
be(3SG) three car+PAR/ several+PL+PAR/ 
green+PL+PAR(+CL) car+PL+PAR 
‘There are three / several / (also) green cars. 

c. *Autoja on vihreiti. 
car+PL+PAR be(3SG) green+PL+PAR 

d. —_ Autoja on vihreité+kin. 
car+PL+PAR be(3SG) green+PL+PAR+CL 
‘There are green cars, too.' 


The PI sentence with the dislocated initial noun (34a) differs from the Locative 
sentence (34b) showing the PL form (cf. auto+a SG in (33b)). The dislocation 
condition is a Quantifier (cf. (34c) and (34d)). 

An NPpart may be brought in the initial position through a word order 
inversion ((35b), (36a cf. the BV system B.2.): 


(35) a. Kadu+lla on auto+j+a. 
street+ADE be(3SG) car+PL+PAR 
‘There are cars in the street.’ 

b. Auto+j+a on kadutlla. 

car+PL+PAR be(3SG) street+ADE 
‘Cars are in the street.’ 

(36) a. Auto+j+a tulete kadu+lle. 
car+PL+PAR come+3SG street+ALL 
‘Cars are coming in the street.’ 


The NPloc may be omitted: 


(36) b.  Auto+j+a tulete. 
car+PL+PAR come+3SG 
‘Cars are coming.’ 


PI sentences like (36b) are Locative Frame sentences and allowed only if the V 
is a Locative Frame verb. The choice of verbs is much larger in the Nominative 
Frame (36c—d): 
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(36) c.  Auto+t tule+vat. 
car+PL—-NOM come+3PL 
‘The cars are coming.' 
d.  Auto+ttulete. (colloquial) 
car+PL-NOM come+3SG 
‘The cars are coming.’ 


Consequently (cf. 3.1.2.), Locative Frame verbs may be preceded by either a 
nominative or a partitive NP: 


(36) e.  Autott/ Autot+j+a tulee. 
car+PL—-NOM / car+PL+PAR come+3SG 
‘The cars/Cars are coming.’ 


The personal form (36c), however, is the standard form. A strong restraint, on 
the other hand, inhibits the use of the personal form together with a non- 
nominative case: 


(36) sf. *Auto+j+a tule+vat. 
car+PL+PAR come+3PL 


PI sentences (36a) in present-day usage also occur with also other XPs than the 
standard NPloc (Locative Frame inversion) and with a wider range of verbs. In 
other words, there is a tendency towards Modified Partitive Initial and towards 
the increasing alternation. The future will tell us more about this development; 
it falls outside the scope of the present article. 


3.4. What makes Finnish different? 


Verb agreement seems to be one of those general features that are variable 
across languages: a language may have verb agreement or not. Furthermore, in 
a language that has verb agreement, it may or may not be present in otherwise 
similar constructions. Finnish has two different Sentence Types distinguished 
by presence vs. absence of verb agreement, namely the Nominative Frame with 
the verb agreeing with the nominative NP, and the Oblique Frame in which the 
verb is non-personal. English has only the former type; all the kernel- 
sentences presented by Lyons fall into our personal—verb category. 

In ST theory, there are fixed (invariable) and variable cases. The initial case 
in Finnish is fixed: nominative or a given oblique case. The variable case 
appears in the XP (final) position, largely determined by the verb. A fixed case 
is a type constituent, and a variable case may be called an utterance constituent. 
Case in Finnish, e.g. genitive or adessive, may appear both as a type and as an 
utterance constituent. Case as a type constituent appears to be one of the 
syntactic features that make Finnish different, being exploited in Finnish but 
not in, say, English. 

We observed initially that Finnish shows a partial correspondence with 
Lyons' paradigm of kernel-sentences. It may be tempting to try to press the 
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language as a whole into the Western European model, dismissing various 
counterexamples and embarrassing facts as idiosyncracies. An obviously 
preferable alternative is to try to account for existing differences in a principled 
way. The form of a language is the result of interaction between general 
principles and language-specific choices. In this paper I have sketched an 
account of this interaction, in the domain of sentence structure, in terms of a 
modified Sentence Type theory, with the aim of identifying the language- 
specific choices that set Finnish off from English-type languages. 
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Anaphors and Binding Domains in Finnish* 


Trond Trosterud 
University of Helsinki 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This article is an investigation of binding in Finnish. As a theoretical starting 
point it takes binding theory as developed within generative grammar during 
the last decade. Most work within binding theory defines binding as c- 
command and coreference within some domain. Since (as we shall see) c- 
command is one among several structural and semantic relations playing a role, 
and since we can have coreference between constituents not connected by any 
structural means, I shall take a different approach. Following Hellan (1988), 
by an ANAPHOR I mean an NP (or other phrasal category) which has its 
reference determined by some other element E, within a linguistically 
specifiable domain, and by a PRONOMINAL a phrasal element that may, but 
need not, have its reference determined by some other element E, within a 
linguistically specifiable domain. By an ANAPHORIC ELEMENT, I mean a 
morpheme whose immediate domination by a phrasal category gives that 
category status as an anaphor. When this reference co-varies with the reference 
of E, we have BINDING, and the anaphor/pronominal is BOUND by E (for a 
discussion, see Hellan 1988:240ff). The present article is an investigaton of 
what characterizes this domain for Finnish. 

Throughout, I shall mainly be concerned with what is often called Standard 
Finnish (Finnish: yleiskieli). Many dialects have a radically different anaphor 
system, characterized mainly by a much more restricted use of the Possessive 
suffix (Px). I will not discuss these dialects here. Section 2 gives a presentation 


* This work was supported by a grant for project HN891134 from the Norwegian Research 
Council for Science and the Humanities (NAVF). Data was collected during a stay in Helsinki, 
made possible by a grant from the Finnish Ministry of Education. I would like to thank the 
small but inspiring milieu of generative linguists working with Finnish, a milieu that this 
book is a result of. Thanks also to students and teachers at the Linguistic Department in 
Trondheim for discussing theoretical concequences of Finnish binding data with me, and to 
Sandra Foldvik for correcting my English. All errors and inadequacies are my own. 

In addition to the standard abbreviations, the following abbreviations are used: 
DP Determiner phrase 
INC __Incongruent 
LDA Long distance anaphors 
LDB Long distance binding 
PXP _ Possessive suffix phrase 
SDA Short distance anaphors 
SDB Short distance binding 
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and an analysis of the anaphors, section 3 gives the major binding facts, section 
4 gives an analysis of Finnish binding. Finally come some concluding 
remarks. 


2. THE ANAPHORS 


The Finnish anaphor system contains the reflexive pronoun itse, ‘self, which 
may be combined with the pronoun Adn, ‘she/he’, hereafter translated as ‘she’. 
The Finnish reciprocal pronoun toinen toisensa behaves like other, well 
known reciprocals (both subject- and object oriented, but always clause bound), 
and I will have nothing to say about it in what follows. 


2.1 Itse 


Itse_ is the Finnish reflexive pronoun.! It is inflected in all cases but has no 
plural form, and in active sentences it always has a possessive suffix (Px) 
attached to it. Examples are shown in (1), where (a) is grammatical and (b) 
ungrammatical owing to the missing Px: 


(1) a. Maija; nak+i itse+nsa; 
Maija see+PST(3SG) REFL+Px3(ACC) 
"Maija saw herself’ 
b. *Maija nak+i itse+n 
Maija see+PST(3SG) REFL+ACC 
"Maija saw herself 


2.2 The possessive suffix 


In Finnish, there are three ways of marking possession, two of which are 
relevant for the present discussion.2 One is with a Px attached to the head of 
the XP denoting the possessed, the other with the possessor in the genitive 
case, aS in e.g. English. The Px may also be doubled by a personal pronoun in 
the genitive in the specifier position, and in 3rd person it must be doubled. All 
other NPs in the specifier position block the occurrence of Px. (2) shows the 
paradigm. From now onI will use nsa to represent all the forms: 


! Hse also has an emphatic variant, just as the English reflexive pronoun, as shown in (i). 
(i) Heini ajoti itse auto+a+nsa 
Heini drive+PSTSG) EMPHREFL car+PAR+Px3 
‘Heini drove her car herself" 
2 The third way is the following: the possessor is in a locative case (adessive, inessive) 
followed by an incongruent verb (usually copula) and the possessed in the accusative. 
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(2) _ kirja ‘book’ ((my) book+Px1SG, etc) 


SG PL 
1. (minu+tn) kirja+ni (meidaé+n) kirjat+mme 
2. (sinu+n) kirja+si (teida+n) kirja+nne 
3. hane+n kirjat+nsa heidé+n kirjat+nsa 
(3) = Maijatn kirja (*+nsa) 
MaijatGEN book+Px3 "Maija’s book’ 


None of the XPs in (2-3) have to be bound, i.e. they are not anaphors. But if 
we remove hdnen/heiddn, the remaining kirjansa has to be bound, as seen in 
(4b-c), cf. (4a) for 2nd person?: 


(4) a. Mina pidi+n kirjat+sta+si 

I liket1SG book+ELA+Px2sg 
T like your book ' 

b. *Mina pidi+n  kirja+stat+nsa 

I liket+1SG book+ELA+Px3 

‘T like her book’ 

c. Maija pitit+é  kirjat+statnsa 
Maija like+3SG book+ELA+Px3 
"Maija likes her book’ 


No binder is available for kirjastansa in (4b), hence it is ungrammatical. In 
other words, whereas Ist and 2nd person Px are ambigious between a 
pronominal and an anaphoric reading, the 3rd person -nsa_ has only the latter 
reading. 

One striking fact about the Px construction is its similarity with the verb 
inflection’. Within a generative grammar framework, both Steenbergen (1987) 
and Nikanne (1989) assume e.g. that the Px is an agreement marker forming 
the head of what we can call a nominal IP, on a par with the verbal INFL. Cf. 
(5), taken from Nikanne (1989), where NP* is the subject NP, and I denotes 
Inflection (here: 1SG). 


3 Urpo Nikanne (p.c.) has pointed out to me that examples like (4b) are becoming 
increasingly common in colloquial Finnish, i.e. we get a system where the 3Px is identical to 
1Px and 2Px. We will retum to this question in section 3.1.2. 


4 Cf. the following verb paradigm (sanoa 'say'): 


(i) (mina) sano+n (me) sano+mme 

(sind) sano+t (te) sano+tte 

hin sano+o he sano+vat 
Note that in this case there is no restriction on other NPs than the personal pronouns: 
(ii) Maija sano+o Tyt6t sano+vat 


Maija say+3SG girls say+3SG 
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(5) a. hanen kirjat+nsa b.haén sano+o 
she+GEN book+Px3 she say+3SG 
IP IP 

NP* IT NP* I 
hdnen I NP hain I VP 
| | | | 
kirjaj+nsa N sanoj+o Vv 
| | 
tj tj 


(Sa) is the internal structure of an NP, while (5b) is the structure of a finite 
clause. In both cases we have specifier-head agreement. Both the verb and the 
substantive then move from the I-complement position, and attach to the head 
I, as shown by the indices.° 

This parallelism has led various linguists (Steenbergen 1987, Reime 1986) 
tO propose an empty element e as the anaphor, and not the Px. Cf. (6): 


(6) Maijaj pité+a = ej/*j_kirjat+sta+nsa 
Maija like+3SG book+ELA+Px3 
"Maija likes her book’ 


The crucial question when comparing the Px and verb inflection is in my 
opinion whether the Px has argument status or not. My point of departure is 
an analysis proposed by Borer (1984) According to this analysis, a clitic or an 
argument suffix will absorb the Case assigned by the Case assigner assuming 
nouns to be Case assigners), whereas an inflectional suffix does not need Case. 


5 ‘The different treatment of the 3rd person as opposed to 2nd and Ist for both Px and verbs is 
often taken as evidence for their having a similar structure. In my opinion this is not 
necessarily so. In allowing only 1st and 2nd person pro-drop Finnish shows a defective Null 
Subject system, probably related to the unique reference of the Ist and 2nd person. As for the 
Px, this difference is quite recent. As shown by Lindén (1963), there is an older system, still 
present in several Finnish dialects, where all Px’s behave like 3rd person, i.e. not allowing 
Ist and 2nd Px to function as genitive pronouns, only as anaphors. Lindén’s proposal (op.cit. 
p-68) is that the shift to the present system is due to Swedish influence upon literary Finnish. 
In Swedish, 1st and 2nd genitive pronouns (min, din) are ambiguous between a pronoun and an 
anaphor reading, whereas in the 3rd person there exist two distinct forms hans, sin. Since the 
verb inflection system does not have the same recent origin (nor any support from Swedish), 
there is good reason to treat the similarity as accidental. The structure in (Sa) could of course 
be correct in any case; the point here is only to give a possible independent explanation for 
the similar pro-drop phenomenon. 
6 The following discussion is in part taken from Steenbergen (1987), although I arrive at 
opposite conclusions. 

In Borer's original analysis, the distinction [+/- argument] coincided with the distinction 
between clitics and suffixes, in that only the former were taken to have argument status. This 
is not true if we also want to give the distinction clitic/suffix an independent phonological 
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When we have clitic doubling constructions (with both a full NP and a clitic), 
the NP needs a dummy Case marker in order to get Case, as its "normal" Case 
is absorbed by the clitic, otherwise it will be ruled out by the Case Filter.8 It 
must be stressed that ‘Case’ here is abstract Case (written with capital C), a 
licencing requirement making arguments visible for 9-marking, and not 
morphological case. 

Borer gives the following example, from Modern Hebrew, where (7b,c) are 
clitic doubling constructions: 


(7) a. beit ha+mora 


house DEF+teacher ‘the teacher's house’ 
b. *beit+a; ha+mora; 

house+Px3 DEF+teacher ‘the house of the teacher’ 
c. beit+a; sel ha+mora; 

house+Px3 of DEF+teacher ‘the house of the teacher' 


(7b) is ungrammatical because ha-mora is not assigned (genitive) Case, since 
the Case assigned by the noun beit is absorbed by the clitic. (7c) is OK, since 
ha-mora gets Case from the Case assigner sel. 


On the other hand, there are languages like Eskimo (Bok-Bennema 1983) 
and Hungarian (Szabolsci 1984), where we can have the doubling construction 
without a dummy Case marker: 


(8) a. angutem angyata (Eskimo) 
man+GEN boat+Px3 
‘the man's boat’ 


interpretation. Phonologically, the Px is a suffix, a proper subpart of the word, with 
properties quite different from true Finnish clitics, like e.g. -kin ‘too’, -kO ‘question marker’. 
The latter are possible syllable onsets, and they do not interact in word-internal phonological 
rules like stem final -i-/-e- -alternation, consonant gradation, etc. It has been claimed (see 
e.g. Nevis 1984) that the Px’ failure to trigger consonant gradation can be seen as evidence for 
giving it an intermediate status between clitic and suffix (cf. matto-nsa 'mat-Px, her mat' as 
opposed to mato-ssa 'mat-INE, in the mat’). As shown by Kanerva (1987), this does not 
hold. What happens is not that the Px fails to trigger consonant gradation, but that it erases 
the consonant gradation effect when assimilating onto case suffixes (cf. mato-n, 'mat-GEN, 
the mat's’, matto-nsa, ‘mat-gen.3px, her mat's’. This shows that the Px interacts in word- 
intemal rules. In 16th century Finnish, the Px also triggered consonant gradation. Although 
its behaviour in present-day Finnish is not the same as that of an ordinary inflection suffix, it 
clearly is a proper subpart of the word, and not a clitic by any phonological criteria. 

Yet there are examples of other word-internal suffixes having argument status, like e.g. the 
valence-changing suffixes PASSIVE, CAUSATIVE. I prefer to uphold the phonological 
distinction between clitic and suffix, and then rather make a distinction between argument and 
non-argument suffixes. 

8 The Case Filter (cf. @), from Chomsky 1981:49) ensures that all NPs must have Case: 
(i) The Case Filter: 

*NP, where NP has phonetic content and has no Case 
Abstract case is assigned by case assigners (V, P, I and N) under government. I follow GB 
theory and assume that each case assigner can assign (abstract) case only once, an assumption 
that is crucial for the discussion in the text. 
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b. Mary vendeg+e (Hungarian) 
Mary(NOM) guest+Px3 
"Mary's guest’ 


In both cases we have doubling, but the phrases are still grammatical. As 
mentioned earlier, Finnish can have either Px or genitive NP: 


(9) a. kirjatnsa 
book+Px3 
b. Maijatn  kirja 
Maija+GEN book 


(9a,b) are parallel to (7a). In all three cases there is only one element to receive 
the Case assigned by the heads beit, kirja. In trying to decide whether Finnish 
patterns with Hebrew (7) or Eskimo/Hungarian (8), we are faced with the 
problem that we find both patterns: . 


(10) a. hane+n — kirja *(+nsa) 

she+GEN book +Px3 
‘her book' 

b. Maijatn — kirja (*+nsa) 
Maija+GEN book +Px3 
"Maija's book’ 

c. setn  kirja(*+nsa) 
itt+GEN book+Px3 
‘it's (e.g. the library's) book’ 


Finnish has doubling only after personal pronouns, not after names or even 
impersonal pronouns. Steenbergen (op.cit.) interprets these data as evidence 
for Finnish being of the Eskimo/Hungarian type ("I assume that with names 
etc., AGR_ [i.e. INFL in (5a), T.T.] is also present, but is not spelled out" 
(p.12)). She provides, however, no independent motivation for the assumption. 

I would like to argue for the opposite view, and see (10b,c) as representative 
for Finnish. The head noun kirja can only assign Case once, yet, according to 
the Case Filter, there are two case-requiring elements (Maijan/sen and -nsa ). 
Hence, the doubled versions of (10b,c) are ungrammatical. This choice seems 
intuitively plausible, since the nouns not being able to double the Px represent 
the majority of cases, and since they are not restricted as a class in any way. 
The problem is then to account for how the doubled (10a) is able to pass the 
Case Filter, and also for why it has to be doubled. The difference between (10a) 
and (10b,c) is in my opinion the fact that the pronouns in question are just 
personal pronouns. Different systems for personal pronouns and other nouns 
are found in many of the worlds languages, e.g. in Australian languages having 
an ergative case-marking system on ordinary nouns and a nominative-accusative 
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one on personal pronouns. In Finnish, the personal pronouns are able to pass 
the Case Filter? 

A second argument against the empty anaphor claim is the following: 
Given two analyses of the same phenomenon, the null hypothesis must be the 
one making least ad hoc stipulations, whereas the burden of proof lies upon the 
other hypothesis. Steenbergen's analysis implies both the assumption that 
agreement is not spelled out on names, etc., and the assumption that Finnish 
has an empty anaphor. Since both these assumptions are totally ad hoc, I 
choose the opposite analysis. 

I have then arrived at the following conclusion: the Px is not merely an 
agreement marker. As shown by its not being able to occur in doubled 
constructions (like *Maijan kirjansa, i.e. disregarding the troublesome personal 
pronouns), the Px is a syntactic argument. Hence, I will abandon the analysis 
in (6), and see the Px itself as the anaphoric element, not some empty element 
e. 


2.3 Hanet itsensd and hanen X-nsd 
It is possible to add a pronoun to both itsensd and X-Px, cf. (11): 


(11) a. Osoita+n Maija+n j hane+lle itse+lle+nsa j,* 
show+Isg Maija+ACC she+ALL self+ALL+Px3 
‘I show Maija to herself’ 
b. Osoita+n Maijatn j hanen tadi+lle+nsa ; k 
show+lsg MaijatACC she+GEN aunt+ALL+Px3 
‘I show Maija to her aunt’ 


In this example, hdnet itsensd and hdnen X-Px occur in the same binding 
configuration, both bound by an object. But, as seen from the case forms, they 
have a different structure. In the former case hdn has the same case as itse, 
while the hdn in the latter case shows up in the genitive, showing no case 
agreement with the head noun. A second difference is that whereas in (11a) 
hdnelle itselleen must have Maijan as its antecedent, (11b) is ambiguous, as 
shown by the subscripting (the k superscript indicates that the NP in question 
is case-marked, here with the allative):!° 


9 Tam not able to give this phenomenon a further explanation. Note that a parallel to 
(morphological) case marking would not do. The Finnish personal pronouns al] have a certain 
accusative ending -t, which both ordinary nouns and the pronoun se lack. However, there is 
also a seventh pronoun that can be marked with the special -t ending, namely the 
interrogative pronoun kuka 'who'. This pronoun cannot double the Px, though.: 


(i) a. kene+t b. kenetn kirja+(*nsa) 
who+ACC who+GEN book+Px3 
‘whom’ ‘whose book' 


The only explanation we are left with is thus the fact that personal pronouns often behave in 
an irregular way. Cf. also Maling (this volume: footnote 5). 

10 Assuming, with Vainikka 1989a, that morphological case in Finnish heads a 3- 
dimensional case phrase (here called KP) taking NPs as complements, the phrases in question 
can be analyzed as having the following structures: 
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(12) a, hanelle itsellensd b. hanen tadillensa 
PxP DP 
Px Npk D PxP 
-nsi NO NO hinen Px NpPk 
| | | | 
han-lle itse-lle -nsa N° 
| 
tadi-lle 


The presence of the Px makes the whole phrase anaphoric, and hence I see the 
Px as an independent functional head Px taking the NP as its complement.!! [| 
choose to analyze (12a) as a complex anaphor and (12b) as an ordinary NP with 
a genitive pronoun. When (12b) has a possessive suffix attached to the head 
noun of the NP, the suffix is bound by the pronoun head of DP. The anaphor - 
nsa is bound DP-internally, and does not need any binder outside the DP. With 
this analysis, we expect Adnen X-Px to behave like a pronoun. This is 
confirmed by the fact that it does not need to be bound, as shown in (11b); cf. 
also the distinction in (13): 


c. PXP d. DP 

an a 

PX KP D PXP 
a 

- nsd K NP hanen PX KP 
a an 
-lle NP N° nsa K NP 
tes Ps lle N° : 


Since it seems to be difficult to find arguments favouring one over the other, and since it 
seems to play no decisive role for the present problem, | shall stick to the structure in the text. 


I The labels PX, PXP are choosen for convenience. Clearly, the Px functions in the same 
way as other clitic and non-clitic genitive anaphors (e.g. Greek tis, Swedish sin). Cf. Delsing 
(1988), who sees Swedish sin as the D head of a DP with an NP as its complement. His main 
arguments are the following: Since sin always forces a definite reading on the NP it is 
analyzed as a determiner, and since it makes the phrase into an anaphor, it is is reasonable to 
see it as the head of the whole phrase. I think this analysis is valid also for Finnish, the 
difference being that in (12b) it is possible to bind the anaphoric element phrase internally, 
with the genitive pronoun as binder. Since genitives always give the NP a definite reading, I 
reserve the DP label for Adnen, and instead of inventing a new label for the Px I simply call it 
PX. 
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(13) a. *Han itse+ns4 men+i koti+in 
she self+Px3 go+PST(3SG) home+ILL 
"Herself went home' 


b. Hiane+n t&ti+nsi men+i kotit+in 
she+GEN aunt+Px3 go+PST home+ILL 
‘Her aunt went home’ 


Cliticizing the Px outside NPK in (12a) means that the Px cannot be bound by 


the pronoun hinelle, since hanelle is contained within NPK, The Px can thus 
not be saturated by the pronoun, and the difference in (13) follows. 


3. THE BINDING FACTS 


In the following subsections, I will present the distribution of the Finnish 
anaphors and pronominals. In doing so I will need the following definitions 
(taken from Hellan (1988), where I have omitted the part accounting for 
expletive subjects). 


A PREDICATE =qef an expression headed by X° which lacks one NP in order to 
constitute an expression denoting a situation (= in order to be saturated), where 
this NP is a semantic argument of X°. 

PREDICATION =qef a constellation of the form NP XP where XP is a predicate 
saturated by NP. The NP is called a PREDICATION SUBJECT. 


Following standard GB theory, I assume that each argument needs a thematic 
(6-)role, received from a 9-role assigner, typically a verb. Two arguments are 
then said to be COARGUMENTS if they receive their 0-role from the same 8-role 
assigner. 

As in many other languages, binding in Finnish can be divided into two 
types, dependent upon the closeness between binder and bindee. Following 
much recent work, I shall define the two types as follows: Let P denote a 
predication subject of either A or a constituent containing A. By SHORT 
DISTANCE BINDING (SDB) I mean binding within the minimal constituent 
containing A, the binder of A, and P. By LONG DISTANCE BINDING (LDB) I 
mean binding relations outside this constituent. In Finnish, as in many other 
languages, anaphor binding over a finite S border is always impossible. No 
examples of LDB in this article will thus cross a finite S border. 


3.1 Short distance binding 


I will first consider binding by predication subjects, and then binding by other 
binders. 
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3.1.1. Predication subjects as binders 

Itsensd and X-Px can be bound by a local (grammatical) subject, whereas this 
is not true when we add the personal pronoun to the anaphor, or for a bare 
pronoun, as shown in (14) (the underlined constituents are binder and bindee): 


(14) a. Maija pes+i takki+nsa 
Maija wash+PST(3SG) coat+Px3(ACC) 
"Maija washed her coat’ 
b. Maija pes+i itsetnsi 
Maija wash+PST(3SG) refl+Px3(ACC) 


"Maija washed herself" 

c. *Maija pes+i hane+n i+n 
Maija wash+PST(3SG) she+GEN coat+Px3(ACC) 
"Maija washed her coat’ 

d. *Maija pes+i hane+t _itse+nsi#i 
Maija wash+PST(3sg) she+ACC refl+Px3(ACC) 
"Maija washed herself 

e. *Maija pesti hdne+t 
Maija wash+PST(3SG) she+ACC 
"Maija washed her’ 


A grammatical subject is not the only possible saturator of a Finnish VP, 
though. Here I will discuss the possessive construction ("A owns B"), which 
consists of oie adverbial (the possessor), copula, and the possessed, literally 
"on A is B", 


(15) a. Maijatila on = vain Kawasaki+nsa 

Maija+ADE is(INC) only Kawasaki+Px3(ACC2) 
"Maija has only her Kawasaki’ 

b. *Maija+lla on vain hane+n_Kawasaki+nsa 
Maija+ADE is(INC) only she+gen Kawasaki+Px3(ACC2) 
"Maija has only her Kawasaki’ 

c. Maijatila on vain itse+nsd 
Maija+ADE is(INC) only refl+Px3(ACC2) 
"Maija has only herself 


12 | see the possessed NP as a VP-internal NP showing up in the partitive or accusative, 
dependent upon the verb, as shown in the (subjectless) sentences in (i): 
(i) a Minu+lla [yp on hane+t / auto ] 

I+ADE is(INC) he+ACC / car(ACC) 

'T have him/a car.’ 

b. Minutlla [yp e+i ole han+té/autota] 

I+ADE neg+INC is he+PAR / car+PAR 

‘I do not have him / a car’ 
Arguments for this analysis are found in Trosterud (1990). As for the status of the locative 
phrase, I see it as acting as a predication subject for the VP, although it is no grammatical 
subject. 
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d *Maijatiia on vain hinest _itsesns 
Maija+ADE is(INC) only she+ACC2 refl+Px3(ACC2) 
"Maija has only herself" 

e. *Maija+lla on vain hane+t 
Maija+ADE is(INC) only she+ACC2 
"Maija has only herself 


On the other hand, similar constructions with real locative adverbials, i.e. not 
predication subjects, cannot establish a binding relation, as in (16):!3 


(16) *Suome+ssa viihty+y  asukkaatnsa 
Finland+INE thrives+INC inhabitant+Px3(PL) 
In Finland, its inhabitants enjoy themselves’ 


Summing up, we have the same binding facts for close predication subject 
binders, irrespective of whether they are grammatical subjects or not. All 
anaphors not containing a pronominal element can be bound. 


3.1.2, Binding without predication command 
(17) and (18) are examples of binding relations with an object as binder. 


(17) a. Muistut+i+n — professorita hiéne+n Iyenno+statnsa_ 
remind+PST+1SG professortPAR he+GEN lecturetELA+Px3 
‘I reminded the professor about his lecture’ 
b. Muistut+i+n professorita hdne+std itse+sti+nsd 
remind+PST+1SG _ professor+PAR he+ELA refl+ELA+Px3 
‘I reminded the professor about himself" 


(18) a. ?Muistut+i+n professorita lyenno+statnsa 
remind+PST+1SG professor+PAR lecture+ELA+Px3 
‘T reminded the professor about his lecture’ 


13° Note that sentences which are ambiguous with respect to a locative vs. a possessive 
reading get disambiguated when a Px is added. Cf. (i), where in the (6) case only the second 
reading is available: 
(i) a. Poyda+lla on __kirja 

tabletADE is(INC) book(ACC) 

(i) ‘There is a book located on the table’ 

(ii) ‘The table owns a book’ 

b. Péyda+lla on kirjatnsa 

table+ade _is(inc) book+px3(acc2) 

(i) *'On the table is located athe book owned by the table’ 

(ii) The table owns its own book’ 
In the locative reading there is no grammatical relation between pdyddlld and kirjansa, and 
hence no binding relation is possible. As soon as we have the possessive reading, there is a 
predication relation between the two elements, and a binding relation is possible. Since there 
must be some grammatical relation to establish a binding relation, the presence of the Px nsa 
(which has to be bound) forces the possessive reading. 
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b. *Muistut+it+n professorita itse+sti+nsi 
remind+PST+1SG professor+PAR refl+ELA+Px3 
T reminded the professor about himself’ 


Some speakers find (18a) slightly better than (18b). The acceptability of (18a) 
improves in certain contexts, but it gets worse when there is an alternative 
binder in the subject position.!4 The difficulties in judging examples like (18a) 
are probably due to a change between two systems: an earlier one where hdnen 
X-Px was used only to avoid a possible competing subject binder, and a a 
more recent system where hdnen X-Px is used for all object binding, also when 
no subject binder is available. 


3.3. Long distance binding 


As shown by the examples in (19), all anaphors can be long-distance bound, 
i.e. there are no complementarity effects.!5 Both itsensd/X-Px, hdnet 
itsensd/hdnen X-Px and the bare pronoun hdn can be bound by the remote 
subject. 


(19) a. Maija pyys+i mei+t4 pese+ma+dn 
Maija ask+PST(3SG) we+PAR wash+3INF+ILL 
Kawasakinsa. 

Kawasaki+Px3(ACC) 
"Maija asked us to wash her Kawasaki’ 

b. Maija pyysti mei+té pese+ma+an 
Maija ask+PST(3SG) wet+PAR wash+3INF+ILL 
itsen+nsd. 

REFL+Px3(ACC) 


"Maija asked us to wash her’ 


14 Vainikka (1985) draws a distinction between theta roles representing ‘physical’ and ‘non- 
physical’ location, and claims that X-Px can be bound in [-p,+c] only when binder and bindee 
have theta roles of the physical type. I have not found evidence supporting such a claim. 
Another reason why (18a) is not that bad might be the one alluded to in footnote 4: Px3 
behaves exactly the same way as Px1 and Px2, i.e. it can be used deictically, without any ante- 
cedent in the linguistic context (cf. (4a)). If this is correct, then there is no binding relation 
between professoria and itsestdénsd, and (18a) is not an example of object binding, but rather 

of the more general change of status for Px3. Still, according to my informants, there is a 
clear difference between (4b) and (18a), the former being clearly bad and the latter more or less 
suspicious. I will thus uphold the distinction between (4b) and (18a) in this article, and leave 
the question for further investigation. 

15 On the basis of differences in case marking Vainikka (1989b) claims that there is a 
structural difference between the 3rd infinitive (with a -ma_ ending) and the ordinary infinitive 
(with a -ta ending), in that only the latter has a subject position. In Trosterud (in prep.) I 
argue for an analysis where the 3rd infinitive has a PRO subject (also needed to carry the agent 
8-role of the verb), i.e. that is indeed constitutes an LDB. Whatever the outcome might be it 
is irrelevant to the present discussion, since the constructions in question ( 1st and 3rd INF) 
behave in the same way with respect to binding: Both can be both LD and SD bound (subject 
and object controlled, under Vainikka's analysis), in neither of them can a reciprocal pronoun 
be bound by the matrix subject, and in both of them a reflexive can. Cf. (19), (20). 
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c. Maija pyys+i mei+té pese+md+in hine+n 
Maija ask+PST(3SG) we+PAR wash+3INF+ILL she+GEN 


Kawasakinsa. 
Kawasaki+Px3(ACC) 
"Maija asked us to wash her Kawasaki’ 
d. Maija pyysti mei+té pese+ma+an hane+t 
Maija ask+PST(3SG)we+PAR wash+3INF+ILL she+ACC 


itse+nsd. 
REFL+Px3 
"Maija asked us to wash herself 
€. Maija pyysti mei+t4 pese+mdé+tin  hine+t, 


Maija ask+PST(3SG) we+PAR wash+3INF+ILL she+ACC 
"Maija asked us to wash her’ 


Nevertheless, the acceptability of the LDB relation is to some extent dependent 
upon the subject of the root clause. Cf. (20): 


(20) a. Maija; kask+i subject pes+ta itse+nsdj 
Maija order+PST(3SG) washtINF REFL+Px3(ACC) 
‘Maija ordered washing of oneself’ 
b. Maija; kask+i subject pes+ta hane+t —_itse+nsa; / hdnetj/k, 
Maija order+PST(3SG) wash+INF she+ACC REFL+Px3/ she+ACC 
"Maija ordered washing of herself / her’ 


If the understood subject in (20) is not a potential binder, we have the 
situation in (19), and Maija can bind all its coindexed elements. If, on the 
other hand, the subject is a potential binder, then there is a tendency among 
my informants to let itsensd in (a) pick the nearest binder, whereas they let 
hdnet itsensd and hdnet pick Maija . The data are far from clear, but at least 
(20b) is not ambigous the way (20a) is. This is a parallel to the choice 
between different binders in the preceeding section. Still, the informants have 
free variation between the long-distance bound anaphors, whereas this is not the 
case for object binding. 


3.3. Summing up 


Let p, ¢ symbolize predication and co-argument relations between binder and 
bindee. Then we have the following possibilities 


([+p,-c] predication, but no co-argument relations 
(+p,+c] predication and co-argument relation 
[-p,+c] no predication, but co-argument relation 
[-p,-c] no binding relation, i.e. the anaphor is free 
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Summing up the results in this section, we get the following table (the '-/2+' 
value for X-Px denotes its ability to pick an object binder when no subject 
binder is available): 


| LDB | SDB | Free | 
Anaphor | [+p,-c] | [+p,+c] [-ptc] | [-p,-c] | 
X+Px | + | + -/)+ | - | 
itse+Px | + | + - | - | 
pron X+Px | + I - + | + | 
pron itse+Px | + | - + 1 - | 
Table 1. 
4. AN ANALYSIS 


In discussing the results from the preceding section, I will present an analysis 
where a decomposition of the anaphors plays a central part. Then I will present 
a recent analysis of LDB, and see whether it can be made valid for Finnish. 


4.1, Decomposing the anaphors 


The following is an analysis of the facts presented in the last section. In the 
analysis I shall use itsensd to represent both itsensd and X-nsa. I assume that 
in Finnish the elements hdn, and itsensd are specified in the lexicon in the 
following way (the lexical entries are put in quotations): 


(21) ‘hin'=-p 
‘itsensa' = +c 


What this means is that the entry 'han' demands a non-predication-command 
relation, and that the entry ‘itsensa’ demands a co-argument relation, relative to 
a syntactic binder. When the lexical entries are inserted in the syntactic 
structure, each NP is assigned a full [+p,tc] matrix. To assign the matrixes to 
the different pronominals and anaphors I propose a principle of unique 
assignment, as in (22): 


(22) If a matrix M is uniquely assigned to one NP as a result of specification 
of elements in the lexicon, then assignment of M to other NPs is 
blocked. 


The elements in (21) combine in the following way: ‘han’ and ‘itsensa’ together 
give [-p,+c] for han itsensd. Given (22), the matrix [-p,+c] is now blocked for 
other assignments. The NPs hdn and itsensd still have to have fully specified 
matrixes, and since [-p,+c] is blocked they are assigned the matrixes [-p,-c] and 
[+p,+c], respectively. The result is shown in (23): 
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(23) a. han itsensa b. itsensa c. han 
[-p,+c] [+p,+c] [-p,-c] 


This is also the desired result. Hdn itsensd can be bound by a close non- 
subject, itsensd by a close subject, and hin must be free, as shown in section 2 
and repeated in the examples below: 


(24) a. Maijapesti _—itse+nsd 
Maija wash+PST(3SG) REFL+Px3(ACC) 
"Maija washed herself 
b. Muistut+it+n professori+a hdne+st4 itse+sté-in 
remind+PST+1SG_ professor+PAR he+ ELA REFL+3Px 
‘I reminded the professor about himself" 


c. Te pesti+tte hdne+t, 
you(PL) wash+PST+2PL she+ACC 
"You washed her’ 


The only combination that cannot be derived with this procedure is [+p,-c]. If 
we assume that complementarity comes as a result of the procedure described 
above, we would thus expect the [+p,-c] configuration to disobey the demand 
for complementarity altogether. This is, in fact, what happens. Here we see 
that all complementarity breaks down, and both han, itsensa and h4n itsensa can 
be bound. Cf. table 1 (end of section 3), and the examples in (25) below, 
where there is no meaning difference between the three versions (apart from (c) 
being ambiguous between the intended reading and a reading where han picks its 
reference from outside the linguistic expression): 


(25) a. Maija kask+i meidé+n pes+ta itse+nsd 
Maija order+PST(3SG) we-GEN wash+INF REFL+3Px(ACC) 
"Maija ordered us to wash her’ 

b. Maija kask+i meidétn pest+té hanett 
Maija order+PST(3SG) we+GEN wash+INF she+ACC 
itse+nsd, 

REFL+Px3(ACC) 
"Maija ordered us to wash herself 

c. Maija kask+i meiditn pes-ta hane+t 
Maija order+PST(3SG) we+GEN wash+INF she-ACC 
"Maija ordered us to wash her’ 


In closing this analysis section I shall consider a case where there seems to be a 
lack of complementarity. As shown in the preceding section, the 
complementarity for SDB is not perfect: (18a) was judged not that bad by 
some informants, and contrasting (26b) with (26c), (26c) is clearly much better 
(underlining denotes coreferentiality, as before). 
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(26) a. Maija esittel+i Arjat+n miehetlle+nsi 

Maija present+PST(3SG) ArjatACC husband+ALL+Px3 
"Maija presented Arja to her husband’ 

b. *Maija esittel+i Arjatn miehe+lle+nsi 

c. ?Esittelt+i+n Arjatn. miehe+lle+nsi 
present+PST+1SG Arja+ACC husband+ALL+Px3 
‘I presented Arja to her husband’ 

d. Esittel+i+n Arjatn hane+n miehe+lle+ns§ 
present+PST+1SG Arja+ACC she+GEN husband+ALL+Px3 
‘I presented Arja to her husband’ 


To account for this sort of flexible complementarity in Finnish, I propose a 
Principle of Prominent Binder, as in (28), where ‘prominent’ is defined in 
(27): 


(27) ACOMMAND RELATION is one of the following: c-command, 
predication command ([+p]), be-the co-argument-of ((+c]), or perspective 
command, 

Given an anaphor o and two alternative binders B 1,82 forming the 
alternative binding relations B 1-0. B2- respectively, Bj is said to be 
more PROMINENT than £2 if there are more command relations between 
£1 and o than between B2 and a. 


(28) Principle of Prominent Binder: 
Choose the most prominent binder 


Note that even the informants who accepted (26c) rejected the [-p,+c] binding of 
itsensd. | suggest the following analysis: speakers rejecting (26c) specify "X- 
nsa’ as 'itsensa’, namely as [+c]. Then I assume that speakers accepting (26c) 
have "X-nsa' fully unspecified in the lexicon. This leads to overgeneration. 
This overgeneration is regulated by the Principle of Prominent Binder (28): in 
(26a), Maija is more prominent than Arjan, since it participates in a stronger 
binding relation than Arjan does (there are two grammatical relations ([+p,+c]) 
between Maija and the anaphor, as opposed to one relation ([+c]) between Arjan 
and the anaphor). In (26b), Maija_ is still the most prominent binder, and the 
sentence is ruled out under the interpretation indicated. In (26c), on the other 
hand, no subject binder is available because of congruence mismatch, this time 
Arjan is the most prominent binder, and the sentence is grammatical. Note 
that accepting (26c) does not mean that (26d) is out; on the contrary, it is 
judged better than (26c) by all informants. To express the intended meaning in 
(26b) one would have to use Adnen X-nsa. In this case, han is specified [-p] in 
the lexicon, binding by the [+p,+c] binder is ruled out, and again Arjan would 
have been the most prominent binder. Cf. (29): 


16 This principle is still more important in the anaphor system of Northern Sami, (cf. 
Trosterud 1991). Whether it extends to other languages as well, I do not know. 
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(29) Maija esittel+i Arjatn hine+n miehe+lle+nsi4 
Maija present+PST ArjatACC she+GEN husband+ALL+3Px 
‘Maija presented Arja to her husband’ 


In this section I have suggested that the binding properties in Finnish can be 
accounted for if we assume that the anaphors and pronominals are specified 
differently in the lexicon. In certain configurations, this specification results in 
a breakdown in complementarity. On a closer investigation, the seeming lack 
of complementarity is regulated by a Principle of Prominent Binder. 


4.2. The relevance of Finnish for the so called LF movement analysis 


An important question for recent binding theory has been why some 
languages allow LD binding of certain anaphors. The only analysis 
of binding phenomena that to my knowledge has tried to give an independent 
explanation of this is the so-called LF movement analysis, argued for e.g. by 
Pierre Pica (1987). It therefore deserves our attention here. 

Following a proposal by Lebeaux (1983), Pica claims that binding is 
characterized by movement: the anaphor moves, and cliticizes onto its binder. 
Anaphors that are not moved at S-structure, move at Logical Form (LF) (see 
the references cited for arguments). Anaphors bound from outside the clause 
must move via INFL, i.e. an X° category. Assuming that only X™#* can 
adjoin to X™* and X° to X°, but no crosscategorial adjunction is possible, Pica 
manages to give an independently motivated reason for the following facts: in 
the languages studied by Pica (the Romance and Germanic languages, and 
Japanese), only X° anaphors are LDA, and only X™4* anaphors are object- 
oriented. Given that binding is adjunction of the anaphor onto its binder, this 
is exactly what we should expect: only an X™* anaphor can adjoin onto an 
object, and only an X° anaphor can adjoin to INFL. 

The problem posed by Finnish is obvious: All Finnish anaphors apart 
from the Px are X™4*-categories, and yet they are LD. LDB of the Px in an 
anaphor like e.g. auto+nsa 'car+Px' can be accounted for under an analysis 
where the Px moves at LF and the N is stranded in the root clause. This 
stranding analysis does not hold for itsensd and hdnen itsensd , though. As 
shown in (12) above, these are clearly phrasal, X™4* anaphors, and still they 
can be long distance bound. This is true even if we analyze itsensd as an X° 
anaphor, ignoring the Px (which, according to my analysis, we should not). 
Also the object-oriented anaphor hdnen itsensd is a LD anaphor, and here it 
does not help to ignore the Px either. 

If, on the other hand, itsensd is analyzed as an X° anaphor, Pica's proposal 
also gives us problems with the local domain. Looking at sentence (26b), we 
see that although iftsensd usually does not accept an object binder, the 
construction is not that bad when a possible subject binder is not available (as 
in 26c). According to Pica’s proposal the binding relation is dependent upon 
the structure of binder and anaphor, and we should not expect any effects such 
as those described in the preceding subsection. 
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The question remains: why then do we have LDB by strong reflexives in 
Finnish? Brute force would not do: we cannot say that we have LDB by 
strong reflexives because there are no weak reflexives in Finnish, since this 
would leave us with no explanation of why we cannot have LDA in a language 
like English.!7 In my opinion, we can at the moment do nothing more than 
state this as a fact, or equivalently, see it as a parametrized option where 
different languages have chosen different options. 


5. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The present article has argued that the Finnish Px should not be analyzed as 
merely an agreement marker, but rather as having argument status. Combining 
Px's and phrases makes the resulting phrase anaphoric. It was shown that the 
notions ‘predicate command’ and ‘being a co-argument of’ played a role in 
picking a possible antecedent for the PxPs. The division between subject and 
object-orientated anaphors was shown to be a result of different specification of 
the elements ‘han’ and ‘itsensa’/'X-nsa' in the lexicon. A seeming lack of 
complementarity in the local domain was accounted for by the Principle of 
Prominent Binder, whereas it was claimed that the complementarity in the 
global domain broke down because the [+p,-c] configuration could not be 
derived from the elements ‘han’ and ‘itsensi’, given their lexical specifications. 
Finally, it was shown that the so-called LF movement analysis of LDB cannot 
have universal status, given its failure to handle the Finnish data. 
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